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~RAFFINATE... 


An Important Word in the Petroleum Industry 
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The SO, Extract M 
Phillips Petroleum Compar 
Texas, shown in foregrour 


Catalytic cycle stocks, when extracted with 


SO», often give high yields of rattinates of a quality 
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second SO, plant to treat 
Both plants were designed 


equal or superior to that of the virgin charge. These Badger. 
products may then be blended into premium diesel 
or similar fuels or reprocessed in the cat cracker with 


minimum coke. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 


AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 











Hate to disturb your sleep, but... 


Even as you read this, some business- 
man is having a rude awakening. An 
office fire that couldn’t happen to him 
in a fireproof building has happened, 


The business records that were “‘safe” 
in the office safe are in ashes, The 
insurance policy he thought would 
protect him fully . . . doesn’t. The 
peaceful sleep he has been enjoying 
(as you have) is over. He’s out of 
business. Why? 


Because he never stopped to realize 
what a fix he’d be in without his ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, 
and other records, He didn’t realize 
that 43 out of 100 firms that lose them 
in a fire never reopen. 

And he didn’t know that a fireproof 


building simply walls-in and intensifies 
a fire. That a safe without the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label often 
starts acting as an incinerator above 
350° F. 

He also didn’t know that to collect 
fully on his fire insurance, he’d have 
to “furnish proof of loss within 60 
days”—something virtually impossible 


ow eeeweereeeeee 


with his business records destroyed. 
Is today one day too soon for you to 
find out how little it costs for the 
world’s best protection—with a Mosler 
“A” Label Record Safe? Consult 
classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city, or 
mail the coupon now for free informa- 
tive material. 


The Mosler Safe Company @ Dep't BW-12, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me (check one or both): 


© Free Mosler Fire ““DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
(CD Mustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
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THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, SINCE 1848 * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 





plant in the Gulf South 


New and expanding industries have the 
“green light” in the cities and towns of 
the Gulf South. Hundreds of plants, large 
and small, have located in these aggres- 
sive, progressive communities, many of 
which are served by United Gas. There 
is a location for your new plant, too...a 
site to meet your own particular specifi- 
4 XK a ° ' cations. Is it raw materials you need, or 
nn ae ne oN Sa N a transportation, labor, electric power? 
x ygurs® mr PNAS i They’re all available — in ample supply. 
oat ad So, too, are adequate supplies of natural 
gas —the preferred fuel of industry. 


* 
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If fuel is a factor in your operations, you 
are invited to communicate with our 
Industrial Development Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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power industrial 
truck 


the FIRST 
powered lift truck 


the FIRST 
fork truck 


the FIRST 
paper roll handler 


the FIRST 
revolving mobile 
crane 


Elwell-Parker originated the prod- 
uct, and has set the standard of 
industrial truck performance from 
the beginning. Elwell-Parker has 
pioneered truck versatility through- 
out industry by variations of the basic 
types plus design of special attach- 
ments... Today, Elwell-Parkers are 
available in over 80 models and 
capacities, either electric or gas 
powered ... Take advantage of this 
unmatched experience by calling 
in the nearest of the 38 rr Truck 
Application Engineers. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4013 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


FREE BULLETIN 


on “Industrial Logis- 
tics”. Write for it and 
name your product. 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4013 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 
3, Obio. 


ELWELL:-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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4 take the LAMINAC’ thru-way 


to faster sales 


~ 


Cyanamid’s LAMINAC Resin is really going places ...in a big way. 
Here’s why: 


you can produce large structural moldings easily, economically .. . 


... With or without pressure, with or without heat 
...at great savings in toolage costs 
... With virtually no limitations on shape or size 


with impressive savings in weight... 


LAMINAC is lighter than aluminum and, weight for weight, 
stronger than steel! Two typical applications: 


... Engineers designing a 9-foot-diameter photometer estimated that it would 
weigh 3500 pounds, if cast in iron. Molded in LAMINAC, it weighed 

just 700 lbs. 

...-On Aramco tank trucks, two 1000-gallon fuel tanks made of LAMINAC, 
weighing 1000 pounds each, replaced one 2300-pound steel tank 

holding only 1500 gallons .. . saving 300 lbs. weight and increasing 

capacity 500 gallons. And these LAMINAC tanks—for desert use— 

last 10 to 50 times as long as steel! 


plus these valuable properties 


. phenomenal impact strength 
.. resistance to chemical corrosion and weathering 
. -@asy maintenance and inexpensive repair 

. through and through color 





LAMINAC may well be able to help put 


your product on the highroad to bigger profits. @ ( Uyak 


Find out all about this extraordinary 
raw material! Write for your free copy of ? 4 
“The Story of LAMINAC Resins.” AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
30D Rockefeller Plaza, Now York 20, N. Y. 














in Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











FLAT SPRING 


You can get it now!...and we believe it’s 
the best spring steel we’ve ever made 


OUR specialty spring steel plant is in full stoppages . . . gives you the greatest number of 
swing. Equipped with today’s most modern, pre- perfect parts from every foot and pound of steel. 
cision machines, we believe we're producing flat With our greatly increased capacity we can 
spring steel that gives more for your money than make prompt deliveries on flat spring steel. And 
ever before. if you need high carbon round or shaped wire, 

This spring steel is tops in uniformity. It ask what we can do. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
saves you preparation time . . . cuts down machine Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ATLANTA, 934 AVON AVE + SOSTON 
CHICAGO, $525 W. ROOSEVELT RO« 


FREDONIA AVE + CLEVELAND 





¢ DENVER, 4801 JACKSON ST+ 0 
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* PHILADELPHIA, 230 VIN rs. 
FRANCISCO, 1740 17TH ST * eat 
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6” pipe lines carrying aviation gas from a coral pier extending out 
into the bay on a Pacific atoll were leaking gas and admitting water. 
This watered gas seriously affected the performance of the planes 
operating from this atoll. In 1947, these lines were taken up and 
replaced with new lines coated with a combination of NO-OX-IDs 
and NO-OX-IDized Wrappers. Early in 1952, the line was inspected 
and found to be in perfect condition. Contractors were amazed because 
the line was always in coral and during high tide was immersed in 
salt water—the acid test for any rust preventive. Previously, these lines 
had been replaced every two to three years. 


Com DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Know Your Merchandise Mart Plaza Chicago 54, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Chee 
¥< Dearborn In Canada Dearborn Chemical Compony, Lid, 2454 Dundes St, W, Toronto 9 
‘Al Engineer 


This is but another way that Oa 
Dearborn water treatment and 
rust preventives can save you 


time and money. Whether you 

operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADER IN 
pred sret ye WATER TREATMENT AND 
line, your Dearborn Engineer can RUST PREVENTIVES 
help you. Call on him without 

obligation. 





READERS REPORT 


Thinking of Youth 
Dear Sir: 


Allow me to commend you for your 
editorial, ‘“‘What Young People Think 
About Business,” under the heading 
The Trend [BW—Nov.22’52,p200}. I 
have been much concerned ‘about ‘this 
Situation for the past 22 years. The 
amount of misinformation which has 
been spread about by the self-styled in- 
tellectuals and liberais has had a serious 
effect on our people 

To my mind, this is a question suffi 
ciently serious to warrant the greatest 
efforts of our outstanding businessmen. 
I have made myself decidedly unpop- 
ular over the last two decades by trying 
to expose these fallacies 

Good luck to you, and may you in 
spire others likewise 

Carroit D. BILLMYER 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
KINGSTON, R. I. 


Dear Sir: 

We were delighted to see the refer- 

g 
ences to Lawrence S. Mayers’ studies on 
high school student attitudes in the 
5 
November 22nd issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Thanks very much . . . for the very fine 
editorial. 
Davin Finn 

RUDER & FINN ASSO¢ 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


” 


Milwaukee, ‘Our Town 


Dear Sir: 

It was interesting reading your ar- 
ticle on Milwauke« ot all beer and 
skittles {[BW—wNov.8’52,p102 The 
article was a fairly accurate portrayal of 
Milwaukee. 

However, it should be remembered 
that part of Milwaukee’s strength as a 
good clean municipal government comes 
from the active participation of a clean 
labor movement. The labor movement 
has been interested in Milwaukee gov- 
ernment for more than 40 years, orig- 
inally aided in seeing that it was cleaned 
up, and has assisted in keeping it clean 
until the present time 

In that kind of climate, business can 
prosper 

Hon. FrAnK P. ZEIDLER 
MAYOR 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Dear Sir: 

Many of the management people 
here were extremely pleased with the 
comprehensive yet brief story on Mil- 
waukee in the November 8 issue, page 
102, of your splendid publication. The 
crisp, newsy style and excellent factual 
content, so typical of your editorial 
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A WESTINGHOUSE 
OPERATOR-LESS 


SELECTOMATIC ELEVATORS 
CUT OPERATING COSTS... 
BUILD TENANT GOOD-WILL 


Office building management is enthusiastic about 
Westinghouse Selectomatic elevators without 
attendants. They like the large savings in operating 
costs the system affords. They find it popular with 
tenants—who just push buttons for desired floors 
—the rest is fully automatic. During the morning 
rush... at five... any time... Westinghouse 
Selectomatic without attendants reduces waiting 
time and gives maximum service. 


Westinghouse pioneered the operation of a group 
of elevators without attendants in Detroit’s Fisher 
Building in 1928. Today, as a result of this 
forward thinking, Westinghouse Selectomatic 
without attendants is successfully controlling 
groups of elevators in single purpose buildings. 

A careful study will show its value for many other 
types of buildings. Let us analyze your individual 
requirements. Westinghouse Selectomatic without 
attendants repays your investment in a short 
time . . . saves you money over the long haul. 


If you are planning a modernization or new 
building program, we invite you to test-ride our 
equipment. Call our nearest office for the name of 
a nearby installation. Westinghouse Elevator 
Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


you Can BE SURE...1F 17s 


Westinghouse 


SELECTOMATIC ELEVATORS 








Tall Tale 


Ever hear how Sourdough Sam 
cooked himself to heaven on a mess 

of sliver-cat stew and sour dough 
dumplings? Should have know'd better 
than to dump a thousand shovelsful of 
that rapid rising dough into a boiling 
tankful of stew. Before you could squint, 
every bubble in that explosive brew 
swelled up big as a balloon; heaved Sam 
up against the rafters and swooshed into 
every corner of the cookhouse. Then with 
a splintering roar Sam and the whole 
kitchen shot up into the clouds like a giant 
mushroom on a stem of frothy dough. 


to Fabulous Fact 


And that’s not a patch on the damage 
bubbles do in modern industry. Mostly 
we think of foam as an innocent suds on 
our hands. But foam’s also a thief and a 
fire-bug. It wastes space in vats, tanks, 
kettles, stills, and reactors. If they over- 
flow, production is wasted. If the foamer 
is flammable, the whole plant may go up 


in smoke. 


For the most part, foam was a hazard pro- 
duction men had to live with until we 
developed a silicone defoamer called Dow 
Corning Antifoam A. Only a few parts 
per million are required to break billions 
of bubbles in thousands of foamers rang- 
ing from adhesives to wine and yeast. 


It saves millions of dollars a year in 
industry. And the lives of many cows 
afflicted with the bloat are saved by a 
bovine belch induced by Antifoam A. 


This and many other fabulous facts 
are more fully described in a semi- 
technical publication called “What's 
A Silicone?”. Simply address your re- 
quest to Department E-24. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES « WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Lid., Toronto 
10 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


G TENTH OF A SERIES 
\ 74 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES gi 


d: Midland Sili Ltd., London 








technique, were especially in evidence in 
this article. . . . 

We would like to know if it’s pos- 
sible to get reprints of the Miluaukee 
article . . . because we feel this would 
be an excellent informative article for 
distribution to many of our out-of-town 
suppliers and industrial customers wher 
they visit us. It would certainly give 
them a clear picture of “our town”... . 

Congratulations again on another ex- 
cellent BUSINESS WEEK story. The con 
sistently high quality of BUSINESS WEEK 
is indeed remarkable. The additions 
of the new table of contents and the 
Personal Business page are wonderful 
improvements in a publication that I 
frankly felt was awfully difficult to im 
prove. 

G. H. Grove 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
SQUARE D CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Dear Sir: 

Being a native of Milwaukee, I was 
naturally interested in your article on 
our city in your November 8th issue 
(Milwaukee: More Than Beer Makes 
It Famous). Being in the parking in- 
dustry, I was very much interested in 
your grossly exaggerated misconception 
of our parking problem. . . . 

The members of the Milwaukee 
Parking Assn. are in the same battle 
that other parking groups are in— 
namely that of preventing the munici- 
pal governments from subsidizing mer- 
chant investments We have chain 
stores leasing buildings and sending 
profits out of the city. Their invest- 
ment, not being a permanent one, 
compels them to seek permanent park- 
ing facilities at taxpayers’ expense. 

Just how bad is our parking prob- 
lem? The Ramp Building Corp. sur- 
veyed our city and stated that in the 
critical or downtown area we have a 
surplus of 829 spaces. Since the survey 
was taken two years ago, over 800 new 
spaces have been added. It is true that 
the distribution of parking spaces is not 
where the customer can park across the 
street from his destination. 

Compare other cities that had sim- 
ilar surveys made by the Ramp Corp. 
Cleveland has a shortage of 6,300 cars, 
and Pittsburgh has a daily shortage of 
29,000 cars per day 

Wittarp D. Isaacs 
PROPRIETOR 
AUDITORIUM PARKING & 
SERVICE STATION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Olfactory Dividends 
Dear Sir: 
I think you did a fine job on the odor 


control story—‘If Your Plant Smells 
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Keep ’em Rolling 
with PHILGAS” 





The potential supply of LP-Gas is sufficient to fuel every bus, 
truck and tractor in the nation. If only half of these vehicles were 
converted to LP-Gas, it would be equivalent to increasing by 20% 
America’s production of motor fuels. 


© Philgas, or LP-Gas, as it is known in tens __ cles are operating on this cleaner, cheaper source 


of thousands of American homes, is also one of 
the world’s most efficient motor fuels. 

Philgas eliminates engine knocks. It’s 100 oc- 
tane plus. It won’t form carbon or gum. It creates 
no fumes. And it costs far less than gasoline or 
diesel fuel. Already, hundreds of thousands of 
America’s commercial, industrial, and farm vehi- 


of motive power which has been pioneered by 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Phillips Petroleum Company is today the 
world’s largest producer of LP-Gas. And LP-Gas 
can go far to ease any future “pinch” in motor 
fuels resulting from the requirements of national 


defense. *A Phillips trademark 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Bad . . . Try Putting the Smell to 
Work”—[BW—Nov.8’52,p64]. .. . 

Incidentally, the folks out at Mellon 
Institute are just as pleased as Heinz 
[H. J. Heinz} about the thoroughness 
and accuracy of the jol 

Rosert M. Brown 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
KETCHUM, MACLEOD & ¢ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity in be- 
half of Airkem, Inc., to congratulate 
you on your excellent | tation of the 
industrial odor problet yur Novem- 
ber 8th issue of BUSINESS WEEK 

With some knowled f the inher- 
ent difficulties in the entation of 
such an article, we have full sympathy 
with the mass of information that you 
must have acquired in order to write 
your article. We especially liked your 
introductory panel and provocative head- 
line. The article has caused a great deal 
of favorable comment throughout our 
organization, and we have received some 
immediate response from the field. . . . 

Cares H. Russett 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AIRKEM, INC. 
Pp 4 li t 5 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ack ; bi A Commentator Speaks 
Pp aging probiems Dear Sir: 

. . . Beginning almost 50 years ago, 
= ae Cordell Hull campaigned for lower 
More and more manufacturers are recognizing the merchandising magic tariffs as a key to international pros- 
of a package that is quick to stop the eye . . . because that’s when sales are perity, which, he said the only safe 


a¢ > ‘ > J >, 
made. H & D Merchandising Boxes are proving most effective in prompt- meme fer: pooapesity oe eee 
States. . . . His cam came to a 


ing purchases through eye-catching display. For example: this colorful climax, and success, with the enactment 
display box for Mintglo not only provides product protection, but sets up of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
easily, supplies excellent trade-mark identification, makes its sales point Act, which is still on the books. 

We can take more cheese, give less 


effectively, and shows off the product to best advantage. charitv, and be better off. BUSINESS 
Whatever your product, whatever your packaging problem .. . the H & D asa ag ~ aA 0132; BM a 
Package Laboratory is at your service to provide a practical, economical Aug.30’52,p100). Enlightened __edi- 
solution. For the complete story on easier packing, better product protec- torials of this kind can do much to 
tion, freight savings, “show boxing” display, write for the 14-volume change the temper of ( ee 

“Little Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 5209 Decatur St., Sandusky, O. yc ee 





NEWS COMMENTATOR NALYST 
NATIONAL BROADCASTIN )., INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e For a roundup of the tariff situation, 
see page 136 of th e, under the 
heading, Business Al 





to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Letters should ‘ lressed 4 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. | 
j 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


Blower room showing the installation com- 
prising three Standardaire Blowers. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING PLANT 


Close-up of one of the three Standardaire 
Blowers operating in parallel. 


-.-- AND 

CHECK WHAT 
READ STANDARD 
OFFERS IN 
OTHER FIELDS 


Sondhi le 


Sig LCOW 


HAS HAPPENED IN BLOWER DESIGN 


IF YOUR 1953 PURCHASING PLANS INCLUDE 
POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT AIR/GAS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT, BE SURE TO INVESTIGATE 


Standardaire Sowers 


STANDARDAIRE BLOWERS represent the first major improvement in 
blower design since positive displacement blowers were introduced over 80 


years ago. Fifteen years of research, development, and rigid testing . .. plus 


, successful installations in leading industries ...have demonstrated that 


Standardaire Blowers set new standards of air handling efficiency. 


STANDARDAIRE axial flow positive pressure blowers utilize an exclusive 
principle of compressing air. They are lighter, smaller, more durable, and much 
quieter than other lobe type blowers. Capacity is 20 to 20,000 c.f.m., for air 
or gas, direct or pulley drive, over wide ranges of pressure or vacuum conditions. 
For complete information write: Executive Offices, Read Standard Corporation, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. Plants: York, Pennsylvania—Los Angeles 
39, California. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


The most complete line of fine bakery Mixing and Material Handling Equip- 
equipment available. ment for all chemical processes. 
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Pictures 
from 


Industry 


These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & Derrick Company’s house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. 
Use coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 


Walking dragline goes amphibious. Chewing 
a 50-foot channel through the marshy delta 
100 miles out of New Orleans is a 6-yard drag- 
line mounted on the spud barge A. H. Stall. 
Spuds are 40-foot vertical steel shafts that 
anchor barge to bottom... and it takes a 
20,000 Ib. pull by an American 3-drum hoist to 
lift each spud when barge is moved. The job 
is a fresh water reservoir project for Freeport 
Sulphur Co. 








Scratch one bridge. Celebrating its hundredth 
birthday with a show of ultra-modern railroad- 
ing, the Rock Island recently made a bridge 
vanish in a hurry. Using an American DiesELec- 
tric Locomotive Crane, they cut the bridge into 
40,000 Ib. sections, set them aside for disman- 
tling. The job was done with minimum interrup- 
tion of traffic, and made possible elimination of 
a curve at entrance to the Silvis, Illinois yards. 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks + Locomotive Cranes « Crawler Cranes « Truck Mounted Cranes « Revolver Cranes + Roofers Hoist 
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How Pullman-Standard makes a 
bed. Digging up, cleaning and re- 
laying roadbed ballast on the New 
Haven at a rate of 1250 feet an 
hour, this new Pullman-Standard 
Power Ballast Cleaner needs only 
three men. Inset shows winch car, 
wered with an American Drum 
Car Puller. Anchored to the 
while winching, it has 60,000 
nents drawbar pull to drag "the 
Clsaner along. 


Sea-going skyscraper. Perhaps 
the tallest structure on the seven 
seas is Construction Barge No. 
C-4, owned by Creole Petroleum 
Co. The derrick, built by American 
Hoist, has a towering 175-foot 
boom, and is powered by an 
American steam hoist with 40,000 
Ibs. single line pull. The big job for 
Barge . 4 will be driving 200-ton 
concrete pilings into bottom of 
Lake Maracaibo, fabulous Vene- 
zuelan oil field. 


Keefner makes the gravel fly. 
Just south of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
dredge owned “ Joe Keefner sucks 

ravel off the bottom of a water 

led pit. Material is then pumped 
ashore to be crushed, washed and 
screened, for use in concrete aggre- 
gate. To match the high speed and 
smart efficiency of other operations, 
Keefner bought this new American 
375 Crawler Crane for loading hop- 
pers. Remarkable smoothness and 
effortless control of the crane, re- 
sulting from lavish use of anti-fric- 
tion bearings, helps keep gravel 
moving at a record clip. 
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St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


) Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 
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American-Stanrdard ) 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


THE SANISTAND FIXTURE See 


for Women’s Rest Rooms 


€ CM ether example of 
Amenican-Standard 


O 


Sodewellgs 


@ Women are changing their ideas 
about public rest rooms. 

And their enthusiasm means wel- 
come additional good-will for the 
busy service stations, department 
stores, theatres, office buildings, 
and other public places which have 
improved their rest rooms by in- 
stalling the Sanistand fixture. 

Developed through American- 


Standard research to offer women 
the same convenience and sanita- 
tion the standing urinal does for 
men, the Sanistand fixture makes 
public washrooms cleaner, neater, 
and more pleasing to women pa- 
trons. The Sanistand also reduces 
rest room maintenance. 

This new urinal for women is 
constructed throughout of easily 
cleaned, non-absorbent genuine vit- 
reous china, and is available in 
white and a variety of attractive 
colors. Combining efficient flushing 
action with an extra large outlet, 
the Sanistand fixture also serves as 


a water closet when necessary. 

The Sanistand is made for every 
type of public rest room installa- 
tion. For, in addition to the previ- 
ously announced pedestal and wall- 
hung models, the fixture is also 
now available in a tank model for 
use with normal-pressure water sys- 
tems. Thus roadside service stations 
and other small businesses can offer 
their patrons the same improved 
facilities found in larger public rest 
rooms. If you would like more in- 
formation about the Sanistand fix- 
ture, write for a free copy of the 
Better Rest Room Guide. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-122, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PcDidrihuuudes Sewing home and mdaustry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER «+ 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE & DETROIT CONTROLS 
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e KEWANEE BOILERS «+ ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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Business isn’t likely to be jolted by any shifts in arms policy. 

Weigh all this talk of new cutbacks and stretchouts in arms production 
in the light of actual strategic requirements. 

Whatever Eisenhower decides—or has decided—about ending the 
shooting in Korea will take some doing. There’s a good chance that more 
rather than less material will be needed (at least for the ground forces). 


Changes, juggling, cutbacks, and ordering from abroad are taking place 
within the arms program. A new economy drive in “housekeeping” items 
and warehouse reserves also is to be expected under the new administration. 


But these will affect individual plants more than industry over-all. 


This week’s announcement of cutbacks on tanks and trucks was news 
mainly to the public. Military contractors knew all about them. 

Our tank program has been three-pronged: (1) to turn out interim 
models urgently needed in the field; (2) to develop new types; and (3) to set 
up production lines, well in excess of needs, for standby. 

Cutback announcements now simply confirm known facts: The “bugs” 
have been removed, and the most urgent goals have been achieved. 


oJ 
Not all the vehicle programs are being cut. Output of the light tank, 
the T-41 Walker Bulldog, will go on about as now. 


Moreover, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. has just received a con- 
tract for a new personnel carrier known as the T-59. It’s described as a 
land carrier that can cross streams and small lakes. 


2 
Military equipment and supplies to end the Korean war probably could 
be “borrowed” from the European buildup. However, considering Eisen- 
hower’s background, he can be counted on not to cripple NATO. 


Employment in many munitions plants still points upward. 

Aircraft, recently employing 700,000, will be close to 800,000 by spring. 
Engine makers and parts suppliers alone want 45,000 to 50,000. 

Communications equipment, with a work force of 400,000 at last report, 
is pushing toward 440,000 to 450,000. (Some of this expansion, of course, 
reflects the seasonal rise in TV and radio output.) 

Shipbuilding, however, has stabilized at just under 300,000 jobs. 


Makers of planes and parts may not pay the highest wages in industry, 
but their rates still are high enough to be a lure. The average worker gets 
about $1.90 an hour, works 42% hours, and makes $81 a week. 

+ 

Wages in manufacturing generally have risen sharply from their low 
during the steel strike last summer. 

The average hourly rate now is a little better than $1.70, and weekly 
earnings are close to $71—both new records. Duraile goods industries pay 
an average of $1.82 an hour and better than $77 a week. 

For nondurables, the averages are $1.65 an hour and $62.50 a week. 


Higher employment, higher hourly wage rates, and a work week that’s 
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long enough to put a little overtime pay in the average worker’s envelope 
all are factors in today’s prosperity. 

October figures, just published, add to the rise since last summer. 

Wage and salary payments are estimated at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $287-billion. That’s $414-billion higher than the August rate 
(which felt the steel strike) and $17-billion over a year ago. 

This rise is the main factor in personal income’s over-all gain to an 
annual rate of $276-billion now, against $270-billion in August. 

* 

Farmers aren’t sharing this year’s boom. That merits the attention of 
marketing men. And it will raise some political problems. 

The Dept. of Commerce estimates farm income at an annual rate little 
changed from the $204-billion of a year ago. 

Moreover, the farmer’s net continues in a cost squeeze. 

* 

Political aspects of farm income would be even more serious but for 
one fact: Agricultural prices probably are scraping bottom now and can be 
expected to improve seasonally before the inauguration. 

But, for now, there’s unhappiness. Prices of the things the farmer sells 
have dipped much more sharply than the things he buys. 

As a result, he’s below parity. The latest parity ratio is 99%, the first 
time it has been below 100% since just before Korea. 

Wool is down 25% in a year, meat animals 20%, feed 5%, poultry 
4%2%. Cotton is about at the support level, wheat well below it. 

a 


Farm price drops have hit livestock raisers particularly hard. 

Meat prices, at wholesale, are down more than 15% from last January. 
The wholesale index for all farm prices, however, is off less than 10%. 

By contrast, the wholesale level of commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods (mainly industrial) is off less than 1% this year. 

e 

Government price-support activities have been increasing due to (1) 
this year’s big crops, and (2) slumping export markets. 

Over $2-billion now are tied up in support operations. More than 350- 
million bu. of this year’s wheat crop are involved; storage of cotton under 
federal loan is rising rapidly toward the 500,000-bale mark. 

And price-support purchases of butter have been resumed after a price 
drop of nearly 20¢ a Ib. at wholesale. 

e 

You’ll get a lot more steel next year, Iron Age predicts. 

The industry’s capacity will be 116-million tons by yearend, the publi- 
cation says, and reach the 120-million-ton goal “early in 1953.” 

The military will need 14-million tons. That would leave as much as 
104-million for civilians (always barring interruptions, such as the strike 
that cut their share to 80-million tons this year). 


That record for electric power production—above 8-billion kwh. for one 
week (BW-Oct.4’52,p18)—has been set three weeks ahead of schedule and 
with more than 150-million kwh. to spare. 

It was done, moreover, despite the hydro shortage in the Northwest. 


Content. copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 13, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
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“Samsonite” ladies’ train case by Shwayder Brothers, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Shock Absorbers 
for hard-riding luggage 


Luggage takes its worst beating around 
the edges and corners. The handle — 
pulling, lifting, swinging all the 
weight— gets the most strain. 

That's why Samsonite—famous for 
durable luggage—gives this ladies’ 
train case a binding and handle of 
VINYLITE Elastomeric Plastic. 

Notice how the VINYLITE Plastic 
binding is molded to fit, then stitched 
fast, giving smooth, wrinkle-free edges 
and corners. The one-piece flexible han- 
dle makes heavy loads easier to carry, 
won't come apart. 

VINYLITE Elastomeric Plastics stay 
tough and flexible, won't dry out, crack, 
or lose shape. They’re light in weight, 
have good electrical properties. They'll 


eS wi sin — 


QUICK REFERENCE. Post hinders for rec- 
ords can be neatly labeled with label 
holders of transparent VINYLITE Rigid 
Sheet — strong, clean, highly resistant to 
warping and curling. Easily locked on 
standard size posts. By Office Products, 
Inc., 9920 Freeland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


resist water, oils, alkalies, most strong 
acids. A damp cloth keeps them clean. 
They come in a wide range of colors 
that won't fade, and they can be read- 
ily molded or extruded to intricate 
shapes. 

Wire coatings, garden hose, refriger- 
ator door gaskets, and vacuum cleaner 
bumpers made of VINYLITE Elasto- 
meric Plastics demonstrate some of 
their design and functional possibili- 
ties. Scores of other defense and indus- 
trial applications prove their useful- 
ness. Learn more about them and about 
molding compounds of BAKELITE poly- 
ethylene, polystyrene, and phenolic 
plastics. Write Dept. OG-62. 


systems for food storage are protected by 
coatings based on VINYLITE Resins—odor- 
less, elastic, resistant to thermal shock, oil, 
alcohol, acids and alkalies, adding years 
of service. By Nobs Dehydrating Co., 
2465 E. 53rd, Los Angeles 58, Cal. 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Plastic are perfect modeling mediums— 
soften when kneaded, easily formed, won't 
dry out. Finished by baking in kitchen 
oven, retaining details, colors, becoming 
unbreakable. By General Glaze Corp., 
100 E. 20th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 








A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save time 


When you have a breakdown and a deadline to meet—time saved is money saved. 


At two o’clock on a Thursday afternoon, our Kansas City Manufacturing and 
Repair Shop received this call from a major railroad: 


One of our 10 hp electric motors just failed. It operates 
the compressor necessary for replacing wheels on a loco- 
motive. It must be repaired immediately. Can you help? 


We could. One of our Maintenance Engineers drove to the roundhouse, loaded 
the motor into a station wagon and raced to the shop. 


Within three hours, the motor was torn down, parts replaced and repaired, reas- 
sembled, tested and painted. 

Within five hours, it was back at the roundhouse—installed and connected. Every- 
thing worked perfectly. The wheels were put on the diesel—and it “rolled” on time. 
This same time-and-equipment-saving technique applies to every industry, every 
maintenance problem. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services that you can 
use to your profit . . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic repair. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that uses our Certified Maintenance 
service—before emergencies arise—to save time, to save money, to make money, 
to produce more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can show 
you. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS oR, 
Westinghouse LZ 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show.. WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE .. Every Week 








MAKES AN OYSTER CLAM UP 


Hewitt-Robins Foundry Shakeouts 
shake the flask, not the foundry. 
Live frame and load ride on soft, 
heavy-duty coil springs . . . springs 
that have stood up for over ten 
years on units handling 35 tons 
or more. 


Oysters are creatures of habit. Twice 
each day they open their shells to feed, 
whether in the water or packed in bar- 
rels for market. Naturally, this instinc- 
tive action affects their freshness, as 
some of their essential juices escape 
each time they try to feed in transit. 


Preserving the freshness of oysters 
created a problem for oystermen until 
Hewitt-Robins found the answer in a 
foundry. By using a Hewitt-Robins 
Foundry Shakeout, the oysters are 
packed in barrels so firmly they cannot 
open. Packing time is reduced to three 
bushels per barrel in only 5 seconds. 





Shellfish and foundry castings have 
nothing in common, yet both are effi- 
ciently handled on a Hewitt-Robins 
Foundry Shakeout. By a simple adjust- 
ment of the stroke, this versatile unit 
can knock out cement-bonded cores 
from 4-ton castings in minutes, or firm- 
ly pack oysters without cracking a shell. 


Whether your problem involves con- 
veying, shaking or screening bulk ma- 
terials, Hewitt-Robins has the answer. 
We have long pioneered in better 
methods and equipment to handle and 
process solids, liquids and gases in bulk 
for every industrial need. 


oe 
oy So 


HEWITT |: 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam” pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 




















Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. PS cdsascs xe 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). sa pKEbies o 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 2... 2... cece ee epeeees 


Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............+- 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............+06 
OOS Cy Ge, BRD Sy is sic ccccsnepcemds Vac étdckakene ee aeRen 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks........... cP09 Shed.ee 6 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec. 6. 
++ Estimate 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*250.3 


2,191 
135,593 
$46,003 

8,165 

6,477 

1,800 


94.8 
85.5 
130.5 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.46 
33.34¢ 
$2.07 


204.7 
3.51% 
23-23% 


54,392 
78,266 
22,949 
32,947 


Preceding 
Week 


+250.7 


+2,180 
+119,781 
$53,418 
7,701 
6,669 
1,738 


407.5 
95.1 
85.7 

130.5 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.42 
34.25¢ 
$2.00 


204.1 
3.52% 
24-28% 


53,960 
78,458 
22,876 
33,039 
26,301 


Lotest 
Month 
$20.6 


$10,084 
$20,511 


Ago 


248.9 


2,215 
143,610 
$49,746 

7,807 

6,612 

1,537 


: 196.5 
3.55% 
24-28% 


53,040 
77,028 
22,484 
32,292 
25,714 


Preceding 
Month 


$273.8 
$20.8 
$9,932 
$20,281 


Yeor 
Ago 


234.3 


2,081 
116,932 
$37,355 

7,444 

6,221 

2,032 


462.0 
119.2 
96.7 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.55 
42.80¢ 
$2.25 


185.6 
3.59% 
24% 


53,204 
73,072 
21,006 
31,856 
25,081 


Year 
Ago 


$261.7 
$22.6 
$10,445 
$20,795 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
73.2 
75.4 
76.4 

$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$177.7 

$18.9 
$5,489 
$9,791 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ om each series on request. 








in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


CONTROLS ON BORROWED TIME. Wage and 
price regulations get a reprieve from Truman, 
who is leaving it up to Eisenhower.......... p. 27 
PATENTS: SCHERING VS. GOVERNMENT. Once- 


German drug company and its wartime owner, the 
U.S. government, are headed for a court fight. p. 28 


PLUSH IS THE PITCH FOR AIRLINES. Lockheed’s 
newly designed interior has the last word in lux- 


SOLVING PROBLEMS BY STAGES. Businessmen, 
economists, and professors hold a forum at Arden 
House, Columbia University’s mountaintop man- 
GE enticed cgk extn o tbs ureeeaa Pee hee ses p. 30 


PHILANTHROPY ON THE CARPET. Congressional 
committee is hard at work looking for un-American 
activities in foundations 


TVA’S CHALLENGE. New Deal agency dares in- 
coming Republicans’ to match Democrats’ record 
in the valley 


1960 BUSINESS. National Planning Assn. sees an 
economy 29% bigger, with consumers getting 
most of the extra production................ p. 34 


GOING TWO WAYS? Defense Dept. cuts back 
on tanks, then steps up machine tools 


ere eee ee ee ee p. 36 





BUSINESS ABROAD: THE MARKETS: 


ON TARIFFS: BUSINESSMEN 
CHANGE—BUT SLOWLY. More and 
more of them favor free trade. Eisen- 
hower is likely to get reciprocal 
trade act renewed........... p. 136 
Business Abroad Briefs......p. 139 
BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN: 
Clouds over Venezuela....... p. 140 


EDUCATION: 


BRINGING REFORM TO ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOLS. Businessmen take to 
political action to revamp the school 
administration .............. p. 128 


FINANCE: 


WALL STREET FINDS THE PICK- 
INGS SLIM. Lean days for Stock 
Exchange show in falling volume 
and lower price of seats.......p. 43 


ae p. 5 


INDUSTRY: 


IT DOESN'T HAVE TO CRASH. 
Forecasters see prosperity ahead 
next year for construction—and 
stability in the long run......p. 122 


LABOR: 


NO ONE-MAN SHOW IN CIO. 
Walter Reuther and Allan Haywood 
will act as a team........... p. 142 
THE LABOR ANGLE: How do you 
evaluate a union?........... p. 146 
MILL TOWNS HEAR A CONCERT 
— UNION BACKS ORCHES- 

8 Ame hens +6eeeA Teh ORCAS p. 147 
ne REOPENING. Ford hears CIO 
plea for jumping gun on contract, 
gives no answer yet.........p. 148 
Labor Briefs 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
Interrfational Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








MANAGEMENT: 


WHAT DOES “BREAKEVEN” MEAN? 
And how is it used?......... p. 158 
BOLSTERING UP MORALE. Western 
Pacific's F. B. Whitman makes din- 
ner meetings for employees pay off 
in higher spirits.............. p. 162 


MARKETING: 


ON TV: AN 18,000-MAN CONFER- 
ENCE. James Lees & Sons Co. 
breaks out new line for retailers 
over closed-circuit theater TV..p. 56 


IT’S THE AD THAT SELLS COS- 
METICS. What was involved when 
Revlon promoted Fire and Ice. .p. 62 


Marketing Briefs ............. p. 70 


BRITISH RETAIL CHANGES DUE. 
Supermarket development has been 
stymied, but there are signs that 
retailing is creeping into a more 
competitive position........... p. 72 
SHOPPING HOURS in Philadelphia 
will remain the same, as merchants 
veto five-day week with a second 
a Ror p. 78 
FTC WILL FIGHT court ruling on 
Chesterfield cigarettes to get speed- 
ier weapon to use in ad-theme 
UO. Sasesgescseveccduasnens p. 80 


NEW PRODUCTS: 


SIGNS OF: MORE SPECULATION. 
Low-price shares perk up for the 
first time this year, hinting that 
traders are betting on a general 
bull market... rer 
POSTELECTION MARKET: ITS 
FIRST-MONTH GAINS........p. 55 


.-p. 119 
New Products Briefs......... p. 120 


PRODUCTION: 


MODERN DESIGNING WITH OLD 
CRAFTS (cover). Rambusch Deco- 
rating Co. combines art with engi- 
neering -p. 106 
OIL THAT WON'T COME OUT. 
Spraberry operators ask for regula- 
tions spacing wells farther apart; 
present return is inadequate to pay 
for drilling... . p. 112 
ORE PROBLEM: Great Lakes ship- 
pers say their carrying capacity has 
grown with demand, but the mills’ 
storage space hasn't......... p. 114 
Production Briefs............p. 116 


REGIONS: 


ARIZONA: INDUSTRY MOVES IN. 
Influx of new plants turns cowtowns 
into industrial boom towns.....p. 82 
CASHING IN ON CHEAP POWER. 
Aluminum industry solves its power- 
shortage problems by tapping Texas’ 
rich natural gas resources.....p. 94 
oS eee p. 100 


TAXES: 


UNTANGLING THE TAX LAWS. 
American Law Institute tries to sim- 
plify and clarify the Income Tax 

..p. 164 
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Beeline to Tuna ... WITH SPERRY MAGNETIC COMPASS PILOT 


The skippers of the aGGRESsoR and the ECUADOR are the latest 
to acclaim the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot’s remarkable 
ability to save hours and miles for tuna clippers on every trip. 


Captain Ben Maughan of the acGREssor—back from her three- 
months’ maiden voyage—reports the Magnetic Compass Pilot 
“a wonderful instrument for both calm and heavy weather. 
To and from the fishing grounds it saved us many miles by 
its perfect steering.” The convenience of the remote controller 
for maneuvering also won his acclaim. 


The 125-foot AGGREssoR, owned by Joe Rogers & Associates, was built 


by Martinolich Shipbuilding Company 


TIME, FUEL, MANPOWER, MONEY SAVED 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF FISHING CRAFT 


These reports further verify the dependability and economy 
of Sperry automatic steering for all types of fishing vessels. 
Following the set course automatically, it saves time en route 
and on the fishing grounds—functions perfectly in all seas— 
frees more men for fishing. The remote controller permits 
steering outside the wheelhouse — gives the skipper more time 
to supervise fishing operations. Every Magnetic Compass Pilot 
is backed by Sperry’s dependable service. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 


IN CANADA + 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED « 


“Faultless” is how Eugene Cabral—the ECUADOR’s captain — 
refers to the Magnetic Compass Pilot’s operation on the long 
trip from San Diego to Balboa Canal Zone and the Galapagos 
Islands. “We found” — he said — “that we could absolutely 
depend on it to keep a steady course as set. My crew and I 
were pleasantly surprised with its unfailing accuracy.” Cap- 
tain Cabral estimates that automatic straight steering saved 
him many extra hours of engine operation—8 to 10 hours on 
the return trip from the Galapagos Islands alone. 


The ecuapor, 138-foot clipper owned by M. O. Medina, 
was built by National Steel & Shipbuilding Corp. 


ii 


BROOKLYN «+ 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVIGION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Extra twist squeezes more 
light from G-E slimline lamps 


The electron flow that lights a fluorescent lamp is started by a 
special chemical mix held on tungsten filaments at each end of the 
lamp. How long the lamp lasts depends in part on how long the 
chemical clings to the filament. In most lamps, the filament is 
twisted into a double coil, to hold a quantity of the mix in a firm grip. 

General Electric goes a step further by giving the double coil 
a third twist—making a triple coil. Used in G-E slimline and 
other G-E instant-start lamps, the triple coil holds more mix, 
and holds it more firmly. It gives you extra light for your money 
because it makes the lamps last longer. This is another example 
of why you can expect the best value trom G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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EX-PRICE BOSS Michael DiSalle wants to see controls tightened, but Truman puts . . . 


Controls on Borrowed Time 


Wage and price regulations get a reprieve from 
Truman. He'll leave it up to Eisenhower. 


This week former price czar, 
Michael V. DiSalle, turned in a special 
report to Economic Stabilizer Roger 
Putnam in which he said it would be 
unfair to the new administration to 
end controls now. 

That was probably not the whole 
reason, but at the same time Harry 
Truman told his price and wage con- 
trollers to keep on dealing the cards— 
that the game isn’t over yet. 

What DiSalle did not put in his 
report, and what is _ the big- 
gest element behind Truman’s deci- 
sion to keep controls at least half-alive, 
is that, politically, this is a — time 
to throw in the towel. Top Democrats 
figure it would be smarter to ride 
along for now. Let Eisenhower take 


whatever risk is involved in either ex- 
tending controls or killing them. 


1. Hanging on a Thread 


Truman had a hard time rallying 
his dispirited stabilization aides after 
the wage board broke up over his 
coal decision. What he did accomplish 
boils down to this: He managed to 
keep a tough-talking bunch of stabi- 
lizers on the job, but there is little 
they can do in the next five weeks to 
stop the drift away from effective 
controls. 

Even before the industry members 
walked off the board, some of the top 
controllers, both wage and _ price, 
wanted to fold up, simply kill all con- 


trols. To stop that sort of talk, Truman 
had to move fast this week. 

¢ First, the White House said it 
would appoint new industry members 
to replace those who quit, despite talk 
of a boycott by business organizations. 

¢ Secondly, Putnam and Defense 
Mobilizer Henry Fowler said that some 
sort of wage controls would be main- 
tained—with or without a board. 
¢ Which Way?—In spite of anything 
that Truman or his stabilizers can do 
now, however, only Eisenhower and 
the Republican high command can 
stop the drift away from controls—and 
there is no sign that they have decided 
to try. There'll be no sign until Eisen- 
hower moves out of the secrecy of his 
Pacific conferences and begins a round 
of visits with Republican congressional 
leaders. 

DiSalle has an idea that key Repub- 
licans are changing their minds, that 
Eisenhower may ask Congress to retain 
controls beyond Apr. 30, when they 
expire. But the only evidence he has 
to support his feeling is that, in pre- 

aring his report for Putnam, he saw 
res, Be Washington liaison man, 
Sen. Henry Lodge, Jr., and ay rege 
got some encouragement from him. 


ll. Price Controls 


With Putnam leaving his post this 
weekend, Washington sources are guess- 
ing that DiSalle may get the job when 
Putnam’s resignation becomes effective 
officially Jan. l—as a reward for his 
work on the report. 

DiSalle was hired as a special con- 
sultant to report on whether there is 
still a need for price controls. DiSalle 
savs there is. But his reasons aren’t 
the kind that will convince congres- 
sional foes, whether Republican or 
Democratic. 

He told Putnam that (1) defense 
spending would rise next year; (2) 
price drops so far don’t guarantee an 
end to inflation; (3) commodity prices, 
while far below their peaks, are still 
sensitive to war talk. 
¢ Tied Hands—Furthermore, despite 
these reasons and others DiSalle bas 
for continuing price regulations, he 
could do nothing about a one-third 
reduction in Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion personnel, forced by the spending 
restrictions voted by the last Congress. 
That means relaxation one way or an- 
other. In addition, a federal court told 
OPS it has 20 days to make up its 
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mind about decontrolling certain food 
—— Safeway Stores are pressing 
or the decision. 


lll. Wage Regulations 


Decontrol pressure is weighing 
heaviest of all on the wage board, this 
time from labor. A new board can 
hardly make a dent in the 12,000 wage- 
rise requests piled up in its files. And 
during the week Walter P. Reuther, 
the CIO’s new president, came to 
Washington to remind his old friends 
in the Administration that controls now 
make his members unhappy. 

« New Members—The big job ahead of 

Putnam and Presidential assistant, John 
R. Steelman, is to find some new mem- 
bers for industry for WSB. By law, 
WSB can function only as long as it 
has equal representation of the public, 
business, and labor. 

That won't be easy. Regional in- 
dustry members are still dropping out. 
And the stabilizers will have to buck 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
which are both strongly backing the 
industry walkout. 
¢ Ways and Means—Putnam was confi- 
dent he would find replacements by 
the weeckend—even if NAM 
Chamber won't suggest replacements, 
He could move up some of the regional 
employer representatives to the national 
board. A few of them have indicated 
that they would stay on. 

But even if he can’t patch up WSB 
as such, Putnam has a last resort. WSB 
is only advisory to Putnam, so his of- 
fice can take over its functions. 
Or Putnam’s Economic Stabilization 
Agency can take over the WSB staff 
lock, stock, and barrel and use the WSB 
public members as advisers, if the labor 
members decide to resign. This last 
solution is the one industry sources 
prefer, although Putnam is set on re- 
storing the tripartite WSB, if he can. 
e Gave Up-The reason industry mem- 
bers resigned was that they felt Tru- 
man’s reversal of WSB’s decision to 
cut the coal wage increase from $1.90 
to $1.50 a day shattered “the last pre- 
tense of firmness” in wage stabilization. 
Some of them thought that if Truman 
had to give in to John L. Lewis be- 
cause of what the President called “a 
unique situation,” he should have sus- 
pended all wage controls. 

WSB’s decision in the coal case on 
Oct. 18 was one of the few important 
ones in which the public members 
lined up with the employer side over 
the opposition of the aes group. At 
the time, the industry members felt it 
was quite a feather in their cap. 

Industry members have dissented to 
WSB’s recommendations several times 
before this. They opposed WSB’s 
recommendations in the steel dispute 
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and the. 


last spring. They have also been 
strongly against a policy recommenda- 
tion now on Putnam’s desk that 
would loosen controls on some minor 
fringe benefits. 

There are a number of big cases 
among the 3,000 applications for ap- 
proval of above-ceiling wage increases 
awaiting some action by WSB. They 
include major agreements in shipping, 
shipbuilding, meatpacking, and electri- 
cal industries. 


IV. Allocations 


Whatever fate befalls wage and price 
regulations before they expire, there'll 
be no mass scrapping of the Controlled 
Materials Plan and related metals con- 
trols before the Defense Production 
Act’s priority and allocation provision 
runs out June 30. That doesn’t mean 
there won't be a loosening up. There 
will be many relaxations, as individual 
materials get more plentiful. 

* Piecemeal — Mobilization _ agencies 
have already mapped out a piecemeal de- 
control program for materials. The 
first phase came this week. Natienal 
Production Authority boosted the 
amounts of steel and copper that can be 
self-authorized for almost all kinds of 
construction, and it lifted the ban on 
construction of recreational buildings. 

The second phase will come next 
month. NPA will then free carbon 
steel sheet and strip from CMP for 
the second quarter and push other 


metals allotments to the highest levels 
since Korea. 

There are even bright signs in the 

alloys picture. NPA has dropped allo- 
cations on pure tungsten and ferro- 
tungsten, and will drop end-use 
restrictions soon. 
e New Scheme—Meanwhile, the pro- 
curement agency for defense materials 
is considering taking off allocations on 
tungsten ores and concentrates. Only 
nickel, cobalt, columbium, and tan- 
talum are still critical enough to war- 
rant controls. 

Mobilization officials will keep a 
tight thumb on these strategic alloys, 
to assure priorities on atomic energy 
and military production in fiscal 1954. 
They are now drafting a new controls 
scheme for them that they are sure 
the incoming Republicans will buy. 
¢ Less Pressure—Among other simpli- 
fications, the proposed law would give 
only limited priority aid to the so- 
called defense-supporting programs. 
This would relieve pressure on defense 
agencies to set up levels of priorities 
for all industries. It was this sort of 
thing that broke down the defense- 
order priority system before CMP 
began in July, 1951 

The proposed law would specifically 
define ‘“military-connected” projects, 
not directly financed by the military, 
that could get spot assistance. After 
that qualification, a project would have 
to get a specific Pentagon or AEC en- 
dorsement. 


Patents: Schering vs. Government 


Last March the U.S. government 
sold to private interests a one-time Ger- 
man drug company named Schering 
Corp. (Bloomfield, N. J.) for some $29- 
million. Now, government and com- 
pany are headed for a court battle. 

Here’s what happened: Schering, 
like other German- and Japanese-owned 
companies, had been confiscated by the 
government during World War II. 
When the time came to return it to 
private ownership, the Office of Alien 
Property decided to (1) deprive the 
company of all patents developed dur- 
ing the time it was German-owned, and 
(2) require patents developed under 
government ownership to be licensed 
“at reasonable rates” to all comers. 
(Most important of these patents were 
antihistamines and hormones.) Accord- 
ingly, last January, officers of the com- 
pany signed an agreement: Some of 
the patents would be licensed royalty- 
free, others at reasonably low rates. 

Schering’s stock was sold to the pub- 
lic in March. To date, the company 
hasn’t issued any “reasonable rate” 
licenses at all. Last week the govern- 
ment filed suit. 

e Government View—Government at- 


torneys figure they have a strong case. 
The agreement between Schering and 
the Office of Alien Property, they say, 
is airtight. 

The backbone of their case is the 
fact that Schering was government, or 
public, property before it was sold. The 
government, officials say, had the right 
to keep as much of its own property 
as it liked. 

The government kept some of the 
patents for public use, solid the rest 
along with the company’s physical plant, 
name, and knowhow. 
¢ Company View—Schering begins its 
answer by explaining why it hasn’t 
granted any licenses “Simply because 
the applicants have not yet agreed to 
the reasonable royalty rate .. .” 


But the company doesn’t intend to 
sidestep the issue that way. It “‘wel- 


comes the opportunity” for a court 
test. 

It questions the validity of 
patent agreement, which, it 
Schering officers were forced to sign. 
The company’s attorneys, White & 
Case of New York, “have advised the 
company that the agreement is prob- 
ably invalid and unenforceable.” 


the 


says, 
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LOUNGE of Lockheed’s newly designed interior gives flying businessman all the 
comforts of home—plus extras like hand-tooled leather, tweed upholstery. 


FOR WORKING ENROUTE, Pusizessman can reserve one of three pas- 


FOAM-RUBBER SEATS 
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senger cabins for paper work. 


tilt back almost completely horizontal. Winged 
head rests give passengers more privacy. 


In a moment of forgetfulness, the 
businessman relaxing in the lounge of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s new Super- 
Constellation might imagine he is sit- 
ting in a good club. Just that kind of 
comfort and luxury is the result of 
$1.5-million and two years of labor, 
which went into Lockheed’s newest in- 
terior design for airliners. 

Last week Lockheed gave newsmen 
a peck at a $250,000 mock-up of the 
new interior dreamed up by company 
engineers and industrial designer Henry 
Dreyfuss. Here are some of the features 
they saw: 

¢ Cabin compartmentation that 
gives more privacy and cuts down noise. 

¢ Two passenger doors, forward 
and aft, for ee loading and unload- 
ing. 

¢ Doubied lavatory and washroom 
facilities. 

¢ Super-luxuzy touches—such as 
walnut paneling, rich. leather trims, 
heavy-textured seat fabrics, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, and a sweeping flow of de- 
sign free of square corners. 
¢ Comforts of Home—The theory be- 
hind Lockheed’s emphasis on luxury is 
that operators who buy airliners no 
longer base their decisions on how the 
engines work or how the ship flies. They 
take that for granted. What passengers 
want now, they feel, is to be whisked 
along in a comforts-of-home atmos- 
phere, without the fecling of being 
sealed in a tube. 

It isn’t easy to beautify the interior 
of a needle-shaped airliner. Since it 
has to be kept slim for speed, it’s like 
trying to turn a corridor into a parlor. 
Dreytuss calls it working inside a pickle. 
¢ An Illusion—The designers decided 
compartmentation was a good way to 
stifle that hemmed-in Sikes: that it 
gives a passenger an illusion of spaci- 
ousness just to be able to step into an- 
other compartment. 

The Super-Connie has three cabins, 
aw the lounge and galley. The woods, 
eather, heavy fabrics, and earthy color 
schemes are all designed to give a feel- 
ing of solid corafort—and safety. 

The forward cabin of 12 seats or the 
after cabin of 16 seats, as well as the 
lounge or half the lounge, can be pri- 
vately chartered. They all have plenty 
of room and table space for conference 
or pre work. 
¢ Extras—There are lots of comfort ex- 


tras throughout the — Seats are 


foam rubber, can recline almost hori- 
zontal. Seat supports are tailored for 
maximum leg room. To make the in- 
terior look as much unlike an airplane 
as possible, the designers have hidden 
everything mechanical, down to the last 
screwhead. 
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= A a 
ARDEN HOUSE, mountaintop mansion given to Columbia Uni- 
versity by W. Averell Harriman, is the scene of the forum. 








f ~ ROUNDTABLE discussions among smaller groups picked 
up where the formal meeting left off. 
| Solving Probl 
eee 


la NS 
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FORMAL exchange of ideas at the American Assembly starts TALK Idea interchange continues in nonscheduled bull sessions 


with meeting of businessmen, economists. that supplement regular roundtable discussions. 
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TALKING: sustness weex’s Elliott V. 
Bell, chairman of a discussion group. 


Ts rt. 
a ee 


3 "4 


Later, group chairmen got together, com- 
pared and consolidated ideas. 


py Stages 


About 4 mi. east of Harriman, N. Y., 
accessible only by one steep winding 
road, is Arden House, the huge, ram- 
bling mansion given to Columbia Uni- 
versity by W. Averell Harriman. 

The university uses the luxurious 
building to conduct meetings of the 
American Assembly, which is run by 
the Graduate School of Business of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Periodically, the Assembly, which was 
originated in 1950 by Gen. Eisenhower, 
meets to discuss public issues and 
recommend actions. Leaders in busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and a number 
of other activities get together in the 
informal atmosphere of Arden House, 
spend a few days in formal sessions and 
informal gatherings, and then issue a 
report on their findings. 

Last weekend the group met to take 
a look at the problem of inflation. 
Over conference tables, dinner tables, 
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LISTENING (left): Dean Philip Young 
of Columbia’s Graduate School of Business. 


SHOPTALK: Assembly’s E. T. Gibson, 
unionists B, Seidman and W., Flinn. 


FUN: Businessman Albert Baer plays banjo; 
Princeton economist Vera Lutz listens. 


and canape trays, 70 participants talked 
it over for two days. 
¢ Long and Short View—As a group, 


the businessmen were impatient with 


RESTING: Anne O. McCormick of N. Y. 
Times, and Treasury adviser Lewis E. Pierson. 


POWWOW: Businessmen H. Hayes and 
W. Melville, professor Ben Wood. 


FOOD: Monsanto’s J. Gillis fishes in wal- 
let; J. Baker of Ohio U. picks canape. 


talk about inflation. They were more 
interested in the possibility of a busi- 
ness dip close at hand. 


The economists, who like to do 

















their worrying long-term, were all for 
facing the — of inflation. As long 
as credit is still expanding and dispos- 
able incomes are still growing, and 
as long as government spending is lead- 
ing to unbalanced budgets, the “infla- 
tionary fire is still there; all it needs 
is a brisk wind.” 

¢ Conclusions—On most points, the 
Assembly came to substantial agree- 
ment. 

On government expenditures: K 
them low. Budget: Rep it balanced. 
Taxes: Reduce them—if it doesn’t un- 
balance the budget. Controls: Do away 
with them—but keep standby controls. 
Debt: Shift it into the hands of long- 
term savers. Monetary policy: Direct 
it to the stability of the dollar. 

One rift that showed up at the meet- 
ings raises the warning flag for future 
difficulty in the foreign trade program, 
in the event of a recession. Although 
the Assembly as a group was in favor 
of “furthering trade to mutual benefit 
among the nations” a large number of 
participants were against dropping 
tariffs if it should cause unemployment 
in U.S. industries. 

The one new proposal that the Amer- 
ican Assembly outlined at the meeting 
hasn’t anything at all to do with in- 
flation. 

The Assembly agreed that in case 
of a recession, the government should 
act. And the government shouldn’t 
wait until one starts, but set a study 
in motion right now to look into what 
would have to be done to counteract 
a recession. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Will Buy Roebling 


Another step in Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp.’s growth program was taken 
this week. This time CF&I has ar- 
ranged the purchase of John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co. Net value of fixed as- 
sets involved is $23.5-million, and in- 
ventories are valued at $17.5-million. 

The new acquisition will be operated 
as a subsidiary under the Roebling 
name. Charles R. Tyson, president of 
Roebling since 1944, will continue as 
top operating executive. 

Roebling has open-hearth capacity of 
204,870 tons. Finished steel products 
include wire rods, plain and galvanized 
wire, and cold-rolled strip. 

To, finance the purchase, CF&I will 
offer publicly about $5-million of its 
common stock, will place privately $10- 
million of preferred, and $15-million of 
first mortgage bonds. 

Last year CF&I took over the Worth 
Steel Co., renamed it the Claymont 
Steel Corp. (BW-—Feb.10°51,p28). 
Claymont has an annual capacity of 
ae 300,000 tons of sheared 
piate. 
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COMMITTEE COUNSEL Harold Keele (lower bench, center) questions Charles Dollard 
(left, witness table) on operations of Carnegie Corp. Carnegie chairman Russell C. Leffing- 
well (white hair, back to camera) waits his turn. 


Philanthropy on the Carpet 


Last summer Congress—still in an 
investigate-everything mood after the 
Alger Hiss and Owen Lattimore cases— 
set up a committee to look into philan- 
thropic foundations and organizations. 

Rep. E. E. Cox of Georgia, who 
fathered the committee, wants to know 
two things: (1) whether these founda- 
tions are sponsoring un-American ac- 
tivities, and (2) how many of them were 
set up as a tax dodge. 

Partly because of the tax-exempt 
status they enjoy, the number of 
foundations has almost trebled in the 

ast 12 years. Although there are at 
east 30,000 of them, the committee is 
concerned with only the big ones—about 
1,007 foundations with assets of 
roughly $2.6-billion. 

After studying returns to question- 
naires, committee counsel Harold M. 
Keele and his 16-man staff started hear- 
ings. So far, the parade of witnesses has 
included Dr. Vannevar Bush of Car- 
negie Institute; Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Henry Ford II 
of the Ford Foundation; Russell C. 
Leffingwell, chairman of the board of 
Carnegie Corp.; Devereux Joseph, presi- 
dent of New York Life Insurance Co. 
and a director of Carnegie Corp.; Dr. 


F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell 


Sage Foundation; Charles Dollard, pres- 
ident of Carnegie Corp. of New York; 
and Marshall Field of department store 
fame. 
e Defense—Spokesmen for the founda- 
tions admitted that some grants for re- 
search had no doubt gone to groups or 
individuals charged with Communist as- 
sociations, but they defended their mis- 
takes on these grounds 

¢ Contributions to questionable 
groups are in the minority, and so far, 
the citation for questionable activities 
has come after the grant 

¢ Foundations are providing “risk 
capital” for extending the frontiers of 
knowledge. Dollard likened it to re- 
search that was done on yellow fever. 
It entails risks, but it must be done. 
“It’s important that we learn all we can 
about Russia. But in the process, some 
of the researchers may become in- 
fected.” 

Committee study already has turned 
up instances of questionable founda- 
tions. Questionnaire replies showed 
that about 30 foundations had the same 
address—that of a Baltimore lawyer who 
apparently had set up the organizations 
as a tax dodge. The larger foundations, 
however, are run pretty much like a big 
business, with trustees made up of com- 
munity business leaders. 
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TVA’s Challenge 


New Deal agency dares 
incoming Republicans to 
match Democrats’ record in 
the valley. 


Tennessee Valley Authority is the 
first _ teat wd to disclose its pest 2 ween 
strategy for working under the Repub- The 84 Thunderjet went into service as a watch 
lican Cenleibteition: Its course: Let the 1948: INTERCEPTOR for enemy bombers. Faster jets soon left it a each 
Republicans compete with the record of 
the Democrats in supporting this “noble 
experiment.” 
TVA board chairman Gordon Clapp, 
a Truman appointee whose term expires 
in 1954, stated this policy bluntly to a 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Kiwanis Club audi- 
ence. “We have come this far in this 
valley because of a dynamic partnership 
between the people and a federa ] agency 
for regional development.” 
Asked Clapp, “Can we go on?” 
. $1-BillionT'o meet expanding power 
needs during the next five years, TVA 
estimates it will have to add approxi- 


mately 750,000 kw. a year, exclusive of 4 x h 
Atomic Energy Commission require: 1950: BOMBER SUPPORT jatac'u.s. bombers in milituy extcisce 
ments. The five-year, $1-billion pro- ie 


gram is approximately equal to the 
amount appropriated by the Democrats 
during the past 20 years. 

The only alternative, Clapp hinted, is 
to limit the region’s power supply. “If 
you would hold a region to a lower 
standard of living, you can do it by 
placing a limit on its supply of electric 
power.” 
¢ Daring—Admittedly this is bold strat- 
egy. TVA may be relying on the sur- 
prise element. In its only previous en- 
counter with a Republican Congress— 
the 80th—the agency was fighting to 
break away from its traditional policy 
of building hydroelectric projects. It 
wanted Congress to authorize construc- 
tion of the New Johnsonville ‘steam 
plant. The Republicans flatly refused. 

After the Democrats won back the 
Congress in 1948, TVA got the go- 
ahead on New Johnsonville and a num- a © ad a 
ber of other steam plants. The agency ¢ Korean war needed a plane to suppo 
became, in fact, pr oe regic ‘al eae 1951: GROUND SUPPORT ground forces. So the F84 strafed the enemy. 
tric utility. By 1955 TVA’s steam-plant 
capacity will be double its water power 
capacity. 

wary | the past few years, TVA has 
argued that a major part of the power 
expansion sought is required for atomic 
energy installations. Congress has gen- 
erally gone along, but there is a growing 
tendency among some groups to try to 
trim TVA appropriations. 
¢ Under Way—The Republicans _will 
have a tough time trying to alter TVA 
expenditures. A large part of the money 


requested for the coming year will be 
for continuing construction on steam THIS WEEK “22i2 , it’s an interceptor, called the Thunderstreak. Its new j6s 
plants already under way. Sapphire engine, redesigned fuselage, give it a 600-mph. speed. 
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1960 Business 


National Planning Assn. 
sees an economy 29% big- 
ger, with consumers getting 
most of the extra production. 


Consumers will be living better in 
1960. That will make up for an ex- 
pected dip in expenditures for arms— 
leaving the U.S. a prosperous country 
even in a world of continued interna- 
tional tensions. 

That’s the American economy eight 
years from now as described by econ- 
omist Gerhardt Colm for the National 
Planning Assn. It’s not a prediction. 
Colm phrased his language carefully 
to make it clear that this is only a rea- 
sonable projection of trends. 
¢ Planning Expert—His report—“The 
American Economy in 1960”—tackles 
the same job which his “National Bud- 
get for Full Employment” did for 
NPA in 1945. At that time Colm was 
a government economist, assigned tem- 
porarily to the NPA project. The first 
job so accurately foresaw the postwar 
growth of the U.S. economy that 
Colm was added to the NPA staff as 
full-time economist, and given the 
1960 assignment as a starter. 

He begins by posing the problem in 
a tough form. 

Spending for arms in 1960, as Colm 
sees it, will have fallen from a possible 
$60-billion peak in 1953 to $40-billion. 
But the nation’s economic potential by 
1960 will rise 29% over 1951. If the 
U.S. is to have a busy economy, non- 
defense activities must not only absorb 
the armaments slack but pick up and 
make good use of the extra capacity to 
produce. This is what Communist 
economists say we can’t do. 

Here is how we can do it, according 
to Colm: 

¢ Consumers can up their spend- 
ing by $80-billion. 

¢ Investment in the U.S. and by 
U.S. business abroad can go up $9- 
billion. 

¢ Spending by governments—fed- 
eral, state, and local—for nondefense 
purposes can expand from $28-billion 
this year to $36-billion. 

All this rests on a labor force that 
will then include 66.2-billion employed 
civilians. Colm assumes we'll be work- 
ing 39 hours a week on the average 
and output per man-hour will be $3.24 
in 1951 prices. That’s based on a 3% 
gain per year—the average increase since 
1919 

Consumers will live better as con- 
sumption per capita gains 23%. That’s 
a good deal faster gain than we averaged 
from 1929 to 1951. But Colm thinks 
it is a reasonable expectation—based 
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partly on a big jump in spending for 
education, recreation, and health. 

The healthy gain in investment is 
based on a set-aside of 10.5% of total 
production for capital goods. Over the 

ast 33 years, this set-aside averaged 
.7%. He thinks we can better that 
if developments in electronics and 
chemicals come along as now indicated. 

The gain in nondefense government 
spending is merely a projection of ex- 
isting rates allowing for a bigger popu- 
lation. 

Here are the figures that summarize 
Colm’s ideas about 1960: 


Billions of 1951 Dollars . 


1952 
First Half 1960 
( Annual rates, seasonally adjusted ) 
Consumer 
expenditures 
Domestic & foreign 
investment 
Govt. purchases 
National security 
Other 
Gross national product 


$211.2 $291 
49.0 58 
75.8 76 
47.8 40 
27.9 36 
336.0 425 


One of his assumptions is that taxes 
will go back to 1949 rates. “A tax re- 
duction sometime within the next few 
years will not only be feasible but also 
necessary,” he argues. 

He thinks investment in plant, equip- 
ment and housing will have to be en- 
couraged at home. Expanded foreign 
trade and more investment abroad are 
also necessary if his 1960 projections are 
to work out. Local and state govern- 
ments will have to increase their spend- 
ing as the population grows. 


RFC Urged to Reopen 
Two Synthetic Plants 


With its eyes fixed on new estimates 
that 1953 will be the biggest rubber- 
consuming year in history, the tire in- 
dustry is urging Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to reopen synthetic plants at 
Louisville, Ky., and Kobuta, Pa. 

RFC closed down both plants last 
summer when rubber demand eased 
off. The plants are high cost operations, 
using butadiene made from alcohol. 
The industry argues that neither plant 
is really in mothballs, and that they 
can be started up easily, using the large 
quantities of alcohol left over from 
earlier operations. 

Several factors lie behind the indus- 
try plea for more production: 

¢ Consumption of all types of 
rubber in October hit a very high 
117,285 tons, in what is normally a 
tapering-off season. 

¢ Fourth quarter consumption of 
synthetic (estimated at 170,000 tons) 
will top output by about 25,000 tons. 


Going Two Ways? 

Defense Dept. cuts back 
on tanks, then steps up ma- 
chine tools. But it all fits 
into over-all scheme. 


This week you had to look both ways 
to see where defense production is 
going. 

Defense Dept. announced that, on 
the one hand, it was slowing down, or 
closing down, some production lines 
making medium tanks and 24-ton 
trucks. 

On the other hand, defense chiefs 
are getting ready to start up a multi- 
billion-dollar program for buying ma- 
chine tools—mainly those needed to 
produce aircraft. 
¢ Tanks—The tanks being cut back are 
the Patton T-48 model; an _ earlier 
model of the Patton, the M-47, is being 
taken out of production completely. 
Plants affected are those of Chrysler, 
Ford, American Locomotive, and the 
government’s own Detroit tank arsenal. 

General Motors production of 24-ton 
trucks for the military is also being 
slowed down, and Studebaker’s line will 
be closed entirely. 
¢ Planes—Aircraft production is still 
going up, despite some zigs and zags 
caused by discarding of one model in 
favor of a newer onc 

But with plane production this far 
along, top officials are ready to buy and 
lay away the tools we ought to have on 
hand for the day we need all-out pro- 
duction. Perhaps as much as half a 
billion dollars will be plunked down in 
orders during the year beginning next 
July. 
¢ Fits In—The program fits in with the 
over-all strategy devised in 1950, after 
the Korean war began: The U.S. 
should have a partial mobilization, with 
enough arms in being to fight the first 
year of a war, plus a big expansion of 
capacity to produce weapons. 

The machine tool pool idea got its 

big boost earlier this year from Clav 
Bedford, now president of Kaiser's 
Chase Aircraft. As a top production 
planner and bottleneck buster for both 
Office of Defense Production and the 
Defense Dept., he proposed a $4-billion 
pool of tools to be bought over a four- 
year period. 
e Reserve—The Air Force and Navy air 
officials are about ready with their 
shopping lists of tools that should go 
into the standby pool. 

They surveyed about 200 of their 
largest aircraft prime contractors to 
draw up the list. Tools the aircraft 
planners want to order are mosfly the 
ones for which the machine tool in- 
dustry has its largest backlog of orders. 
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BUSINESS FILMS 


Are these 
your 
problems? 


Salesman training 
Service training 
Employee safety 
Plant housekeeping 
Production control 
Public relations 


Industrial relations 
Noon. 


hour = 
entertainmenp  oYee 


WA ... then sound movies 


a 





Training experts will tell you that sight is respon- 
sible for a high degree of all learning! Add sound 
to sight and you can see why thousands of business 
firms are telling and training employees and sales- 
people faster and better with sound movies... why 
they are bringing their products and policies to the 
public through movies. For full-color sound mov- 
ies are the nearest thing to personal experience... 
persona! participation. 

Film training and promotional programs can be 
set up at modest cost. Hundreds of training films 
on a variety of subjects are available on a free or 
nominal rental basis. Your own specialized films 


can be your answer! 


can be made economically, too. Their cost is more 
than offset by the better factory workmanship 
and sales that result. 

Call in your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer—one 
of a coast-to-coast chain of Kodak sales-service 
representatives. He'll be glad to discuss your A-V 
equipment requirements. Ask him to demonstrate 
the dependable 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector for showing films to both large and 
small audiences. 

You will be impressed with the Pageant’s built-in 
Fidelity Control—it assures natural tone reproduc- 
tion from all types of optical sound films. You'll 
see the Pageant’s matchless picture quality. You 
will like its simple operation. And the Pageant is 
permanently prelubricated—eliminating the major 
cause of projector servicing. The one-case Pageant 
lists at only $400, complete with speaker. The ac- 
cessory Multi-Speaker Unit (3 extra speakers for 
use under difficult acoustical conditions) costs only 
$92.50. (Prices subject to change without notice.) 
Write or mail coupon today for all the facts. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


OC Send me name of nearest Kodak Avdio-Visval Dealer. 


C Complete information on the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 


-.- demonstrate, train, 





draniatize, sell 




















THERE'S A DIRECT 
CONNECTION 
BETWEEN PROFITS 
AND 


< Bitaannsy 


aad 


te 


If slick roads disrupt delivery schedules, sales or service calls, 
costs mount and profits shrink. Smart businessmen equip every 
company car and truck with tire chains. They insist chains be used 
when ice and snow make driving hazardous. This smart manage- 
ment pays off in many ways. It keeps cars and trucks on the road 
where they earn their way...speeds deliveries...cuts down 
costly accidents. 


CAMPBELL (ij tinfoiced CHAINS 


- « « the safer, longer wearing chains 


The best chains you can buy for your cars and 
trucks are Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 
The extra metal in the lugs means extra mileage. 
The lugs are designed specifically to dig into ice 


Easy to use Chain Applier 


included at no extra cost and snow for extra traction...extra safety. 


with every box of Camp- 
athena sales The time to buy tire chains is before the 
next snow. Act now to protect yourself, 
your employes, and your profits against 


the hazards of winter driving. 


—s 


CAMPBELL 


iQ by 
CAMPBELL CHAIN GCoumsaay 


West B w 


Chain for every need... industrial... marine ...farm... automotive 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





U.S. Postoffice Dept. wants to boost 
parcel post rates. It will apply to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an 
over-all parcel post increase of about 
25%. Mail users who want to protest 
can write to the Postmaster General 
before Dec. 31, or talk it over with 
POD officials in Washington, Dec. 15. 
* 


Pepsi-Cola Co., world’s second-biggest 
soft drink maker (BW —Jul.5’52,p55), 
and Schweppes, Ltd., giant British pro- 
ducer of soda water, tonic, and mixers, 
will bottle each other's products in 
their home markets, to save on import 
taxes. End result may be lower prices 
for consumers. 

s 
Three oil companies in the Philippines 
—Standard Vacuum, Caltex (Philip- 
pines), Inc., and Shell—lost their de- 
mand for $6-million from the govern- 
ment to pay for oil facilities that the 
Army jettisoned shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. The Supreme Court ruled they 
don’t have a constitutional leg to stand 
on. 

ss 
Automotive industry is mapping a pro- 
gram to absorb labor forces that would 
be released if there’s a sudden cutback 
in the defense program (page 17). Auto 
makers say there'll be no unemploy- 
ment, if they can get all the materials 
they want and curbs end. 

& 
Carpet maker James Lees & Sons will 
spend $5.5-million on plant improve- 
ment in the next 18 months. An- 
nouncement was made at a New York 
meeting televised to Lees retailers in 
17 cities (page 57). Since World War 
II, Lees has sunk $15-million into im- 
provements and expansion. 

2 
Broadcasting pioneer Niles Trammell 
resigned as board chairman of NBC 
and a director of RCA to become presi- 
dent of Biscayne Television Corp. The 
new TV company has applied to FCC 
for a channel in Miami, Fla. 

2 
Federal Power Commission’s engineer- 
ing staff has approved New York State’s 
plan to help Canada build a huge 
hydroelectric pov svstem along the 
St. Lawrence River (BW—Jun.28’52 
p31). A commission hearing starts this 
week. 

s 
Cincinnati Enquirer put out the largest 
regular edition (324 pages) of a Cincin- 
nati newspaper ever published after its 
first two months of employee-com- 
munity management (BW—Nov.8’52, 
p36). It was the biggest two-month 
period in the paper’s 111-year history. 
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COMMAND your operations 
instantly with 2-way radio 

















i 


Reach key men on your team 
quickly ... wherever they are 
—with Motorola 2-Way Radio 


Here’s a powerful new tool that keeps you in touch with 
your “‘men-on-the-scene.”” Now you can swing your. whole 
organization into action quickly and save thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Motorola full-facility radio blankets plant 
areas, covers thousand-mile pipelines and railroads, inte- 
grates wide-spread operations. 

Motorola installations are custom-tailored to fit your job 
... backed up by 24 years of pioneering experience in mobile 
radio. Eight exclusive Motorola features guarantee top per- 
formance, obsolescence-proof design, low maintenance. Write 
today for friendly, experienced Motorola engineering service. 


ctronics iViSION 


Motorola 


Bivd 


Electror Ltd. Toronto, Car 


Chicago 51, Illinoi 
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MOTOROLA LEADS IN DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Microwave carries voice and contro! 
circuits over thousand-mile, point-to-point net- 
works. Motorola leads 12 fo 1) in miles of indus- 
trial microwave installed and operating. 


Motorola Power Line Carrier puts communi- 
cation circuits on existing power lines, gives com- 
plete selection of voice and control functions. 


Motorola Railroad Radio serves complete rail- 
way systems with versatile 2-way radio, saving 
time and money over every mile of right-of-way. 


Motorola Mobile Radio is the communications 
bulwark of vast Police systems, first choice for Fire, 
Civil Defense and Municipal Service networks. 


Motorola Supervisory Control! now reads, 
operates and verifies status of operative equip- 
ment from central control points over vast networks. 


Some Major Companies 
Seving Time and Money With 
Motorola Communication Equipment 

Rock Island RR. 


Sinclair Oi} Company 
Texas Ilinols Natura! 


Co. 
Southern California Gas Co, 
Shell Ol 


Allis-Chaimers 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


Mid-Valiey Pipeline Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
International Minerals 


and Chemical Corp. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON Washington is bullish on business prospects—short and long range. 
BUREAU You see it in the surveys being prepared by government agencies and the 
DEC. 13, 1952 business-supported groups that make this town their headquarters. They 
don’t rule out trouble for many lines, to be sure. But on balance, they foresee 
a continued uptrend, with the averages rising until 1960—as far as such 
aie go. 





e 

First, short-term prospects, as Washington sees them now: 

Next year will show only moderate downs. The Council of Economic 
Advisers figures that when the “downs” are stacked against the “ups,” the 
average for the year will be pretty good. And the council’s thinking isn’t 
just thumb-twiddling. It has surveyed businessmen on plans. 

The auto makers expect a big year, for example, The talk in Detroit 
is of 8-million units—6.5-million autos, 1.5-millien trucks, That would be 
close to the 1950 record. 

* 

A look into auto industry hopes is revealing. There’s a hot race. Ford 
is out to win a firm niche next to General Motors and dethronv Chevrolet as 
top seller. Either goal will take some doing. Winning means rough-and- 
tumble fighting for markets. And as Washington sees it, what may happen 
in autos may also happen in other lines. That is, sellers will really put on the 
“hard sell.” 

es 

Now look at 1955, a sort of intermediate stage. 

A rosy forecast for markets after the defense emergency is coming. 
It’s a study by the Commerce Dept. It’s supposed to tell what will happen to 


the economy as defense peaks and then tapers on down. First drafts are full 
of optimism. The general conclusion is that the economy will be strong 
enough to consume what it can produce. 

Capital investment is a key factor. The Commerce people talked to many 
big corporations. They found “firm” plans for 1953 are within striking 
distance of 1952—only a few percentage points off. And thay. found plans 
for 1955 close to 1953. 


ry 

The NPA offers a still longer look ahead—to 1960. (That’s a business- 
backed group, the National Planning Assn.) Its findings are optimistic, based 
on just the nation’s normal growth. 

Employment will climb 18% to 69-million. That would be “full.” 

Productivity will be up, too, by about 26%. That’s a normal rise. 

The work week will drop down to about 39 hours. 

You can get the full text of the NPA study by writing the National 
Planning Assn., 1606 New Hampshire Ave., Washington 9, D. C. Price of 
the 180-page report is $2. 





What Eisenhower will inherit on stabilization is something of a sieve. 
Truman has been strong for price controls. But he has been open to 
persuasion on how wages should be handled. No big, powerful union has had 
to accept wage limitations. Coal is the latest example. 

The fiction of wage ceilings will be passed on. The machinery for both 
wage and price controls will be retained. Truman’s decision is to hold it, keep 
it in being, even if the controls are falling apart. 


CIO-AFL merger isn’t around the corner. The new chiefs of the big 
unions, Reuther of CIO and Meany of AFL, will sit down together to talk. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 13, 1952 


But neither is in a frame of mind to give up his newly-won victory. So there 
will be little progress toward unification. Within labor ranks, the expectation 
is for more rivalry as the new leaders fight for power. 


o2 

Job applications are pouring in on GOP congressmen, asking for spots 
ranging from assistant secretaries in the departments down to messengers. 
But up to now, Republican senators and House members are not in a posi- 
tion to give their hopeful constituents any assurances. They haven't yet 
got the word from headquarters on (1) how extensive the replacement of 
noncivil service jobholders will be, and (2) who will handle patronage. 

. 

More women will be put in top jobs, along with Oveta Culp Hobby, who 
will head the Federal Security Administration, and Ivy Priest, who will 
become U.S. ‘Treasurer (BW-Nov. 29’52,p31). 

Names in the speculation: Mary Lord, who co-chairmanned the Citizens 
for Eisenhower, to succeed Mrs. Roosevelt at the United Nations; Katherine 
Howard, GOP National Committee Secretary; Marion Martin, Maine’s Com- 
missioner of Labor; and Mary Donlon, chairman of the New Yor State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

a 

Taft may not try to win the Senate leadership post. He knows that some 
of Eisenhower's closest advisers oppose him. So he may stand aside for 
“harmony.” 

Senator Bridges of New Hampshire may get the spot. He wants it and 
would be acceptable to most senators who were ready to support Taft 

Rep. Martin of Massachusetts will be House speaker, probably without 
opposition. 

e 

Democratic needling of Eisenhower already is starting. It’s showing 
up first among Democratic job holders who aren’t supposed to be replace- 
able until their terms are up. For example: Chairman Clapp of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, whose term doesn’t expire until 1954, is plugging for 
a $1-billion TVA expansion over the next five years. And he says that if 
the Republicans don’t approve it, they will be striking at the whole TVA 
region. 

e 

Truman will push the plan to stockpile machine tools. It’s al! set that 
he will recommend this addition to the defense program in his budget for 
fiscal 1954 (it goes to Congress in January). The plan as now drawn is for 
a five-year program running into billions of dollars. 

Wilson is counted on to support the project. At the Pentagon, officials 
express confidence that Eisenhower’s Defense Secretary will go along, 
although they are careful not to imply that Wilson already has approved. 


Korea: Washington thinks there may be a clue to Eisenhower's plans 
in the comments the President-elect made when he finished his inspection. 
Eisenhower made it clear that (1) he has no easy answer, no panacea, and 
(2) that he is opposed to broadening the war, to China’s mainland, say. 
Officials here were quick to point out this leaves the door open to a hotter 
war in Korea itself—unless the Reds agree to a truce. 

Eisenhower’s request for MacArthur’s plans on Korea is good 
diplomacy, even if it produces no answers. As a general, MacArthur has a 
following here. And in the Far East, anti-Reds regard him as a friend. 
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Gaylord Boxes That Proudly Bear Your Name | 
Reflect the Quality of Your Product 


Don’t overlook the advertising value of attractive, colorful shipping containers 
in your merchandising and selling plans. 


Sales-minded manufacturers prefer distinctive Gaylord Boxes. Their clear printing 
and over-all quality are effective sales stimulants for the product inside—through 
every step of distribution. 


For prompt service consult the Gaylord sales office nearest you. It’s listed in 


the classified pages of your phone book. Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS ¢ Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


YY gs Be 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





DEERE & 


COOPERATIVE 


ResearRcnw-: 


Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 


The JOHN DEERE SURFLEX TILLER 


WORKS UP TO 130 ACRES A DAY 
DEPENDABLE UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


This John Deere 20-foot Surflex Disk Tiller is a 
remarkable farm machine. It tills up to 130 acres 
a day. Over hilly, uneven fields or on flat land, 
its penetration is uniform . . . exacting the 
maximum from every acre in every field condition. 

Surflex dependability grows from Deere & 
Company’s exhaustive care in the design, 
development and manufacture of each part of the 
unit. Each of the disk bearings, for example, is 
protected by a C/R Type “V” diaphragm oil 
seal with a leather sealing surface. Obviously, 
these seals must exclude every trace of the ever- 
present dirt in which the tiller operates. 

As is the case with all C/R “Perfect” oil seals, 
those for the John Deere Surflex Disk Tiller 
were developed in cooperation with the 
manufacturer's engineers. 

Each C/R seal is designed to do a specific job 
of protecting bearings under a variety of tough 
operating conditions. And, each C/R seal does 
that job as well as it can be done. 

That’s why, when you have a problem of 
lubricant retention, or foreign matter exclusion, it 
will pay you to check with C/R engineers first. 


®. $. For immediate delivery, C/R “Perfect” oil seals are stocked in 
over 1800 sizes covering 15 different types. 


SIRVENE IP 
The Scientifically 
Compounded Elastomer 


Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms, 


COMPANY 


cooperative research and engineering 
rvices which C/R has provided in producing 
pecial C/R oil seals (both synthetic rubber 
tnd leather) for leading manufacturers are 
rvailable to you. We will be pleased to send 
vou any information you wish. Brochure on 
r 


equest 


Representatives in these Principal Cities 
Besten + NewYork + Syracuse 
Phitedeiphia + Pittsburgh + Cincinneti 
Clevelend + Detrot . Peoria 
Minneapolis « Kenses City + Heuston 
les Angeles + Sen Frencisco 








TRADING DOLDRUMS bring dour looks at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


I Since 1929, value of 


“BIG BOARD” SEATS has declined... 


t 
| Price of 
N.Y, Stock 
Exchange 
' Seats 
; v 
1 $500,000 . 


} $400,000 _ 
' 


OF 


PRICE RANGE 
SEATS 


; 
; $300,000 


i 
} $200,000 
' 


' $100,000 


1929 


} Dete: N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


_.. Because BROKERAGE BUSINESS has slumped 


Members have just voted to retire 50 out of 1,375 seats. 


Millions of Shares es 
1,200 
1,050 


900 


Wall Street Finds the Pickings Slim 


There have been other bull markets 
since the New Era bull market of the 
1920s collapsed with a bang in 1929. 
In fact, there’s a fairly healthy one right 
now (BW —Dec.6’52,p34). But you 
couldn't tell this very readily from the 
way that volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the price of 
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Big Board seats, have been acting 
(chart, above). 

The decline in annual trading vol- 
ume is even more discouraging when 
you consider that there are now about 
two-and-a-half times as many shares 
listed on the Exchange as there were in 
1929. It’s no wonder that brokers feel 


that the glory—and the profit—has de- 
parted from Wall Street. 

Back in what we now call the Jazz 
Age, a career on the New York Stock 
Exchange ranked high among the day- 
dreams of nearly every ambitious Ameri- 
can youth. The biggest bull market in 
history had quietly got under way in 
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See the difference! 


The boxes in these unretouched photographs were molded unde: 
the same conditions and exposed to a temperature of 212°F. 
The box on the left, made from Koppers MC 409, showed little 
or no distortion after 30 mi at this temperate The box 
on the right, made from a widely used commercial modified 
polystyrene, showed major distortion within 10 minutes. 


high heat resistance 


in a modified polystyrene... 
KOPPERS MC 409 


H ERE’S the high-heat modified polystyrene that the industry has 
long wanted . . . Koppers MC 409. 

This new material combines three important advantages . . . 
higher heat resistance (up to 198°F.*) . .. the toughness and shock 
resistance of modified polystyrene . . . and the desirable finish and 
molding characteristics of regular polystyrene. MC 409’s excellent 
heat resistance is comparable to that of Koppers well-known Poly- 
styrene 8. 

These qualities make MC 409 an ideal material for radio cabi- 
nets, battery cases, washing machine and refrigerator parts, toys, 
housewares, brush handles and, in fact, any molded or extruded 
polystyrene product subjected to heat. 

Koppers MC 409 makes possible sturdy, shock-resistant plastic 
products that withstand the high temperatures found in show 
windows, dishwashers and automobiles, where other modified 
polystyrenes sag and shrink. Tests prove that on exposure to boil- 
ing water MC 409 will show low deformation with a minimum of 
shrinkage. 

_ FOR FREE SAMPLES for testing in your laboratory and for 
Koppers Technical Bulletin C-2-161-TR describing the properties 
and characteristics of MC 409, write, wire or phone Koppers 
Company, Inc., Chemic?’ Division, Dept. BW-122, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. *A.S.T.M. D-648-45T. 








Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
® and Many Better Products Possible 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-122, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 








1921, and by 1928 had reached fever 
pitch. Dozens of eager young men 
showed up at Broad and Wall every 
time a page-boy job was vacant, hoping 
that after a few years of learning the 
ropes, they could somehow win their 
way to one of the seats of the mighty. 
To be on the floor of the Exchange was 
to be right on the spot where millions 
of dollars were being made nearly every 
day. 

e Expansion—A lot of the older and 
wealthier people had the same idea. 
By 1928 they had bid the price of a 
seat up to $595,000 from a low of 
$77,500 in 192]. By that time the 
1,100 members of the Exchange decided 
that they ought to cash in on their stra- 
tegic position without selling their own 
seats. So, in February, 1929, the Ex- 
change created 275 new memberships. 

Each old member was allowed to sell 
or transfer the right to one quarter 
of a new seat. In this same month, an 
old seat sold “with right” at $625,000, 
the highest price ever paid. For pur- 
poses of comparison with later years, 
the 1929 high is shown on the chart 
at $495,000, the highest price a seat 
sold that year “ex right.” 
> Shrinkage—As everybody knows, the 
1929 crash started a long time of 
troubles for the brokerage business. The 
crash itself wiped out some brokers and 
quite a few customers, and scared 
millions of other customers away. As 
the depression began to mend, high in- 
come taxes and the capital-gains tax 
started to hurt. They cut into funds 
which wealthy individuals (until then 
the major source of brokerage business) 
had available for stocks 

Then open-end investment trusts— 
mutual funds—revived as competitors 
to member firms, attracting some cus- 
tomers who might otherwise have 
bought Big Board stocks. Though most 
of the holdings of mutual funds are 
listed issues, these investment trusts 
have often been able to buy and sell 
large blocks in private deals, not through 
floor brokers. 

Meanwhile, higher costs drove up 
the breakeven point at which Stock Ex- 
change member firms could operate. 
While most houses used to figure they 
could break even on a million-share day, 
now some find they can’t make ends 
meet unless daily trading averages 1.5- 
million shares. 
¢ How Many?—When it first became 
difficult for some floor brokers to earn 
lunch money, a question arose: Aren’t 
there too many people trying to make a 
living on the Exchange? Last week, 
after 14 years of intermittent discus- 
sions, the membership voted on a plan 
to retire some seats—and passed it by 
a very narrow margin 

The plan: Over the next five years, 
not more than 50 seats will be bought 
up and withdrawn by the Exchange, 
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Good-looking exterior design makes 
you proud toown a Studebaker truck. 
You have a choice of streamlined 4 
ton, % ton and 1 ton pick-ups and 
stakes or handsome, powerful, extra 
rugged 1/4 ton and 2 ton Studebakers. 


\ 


Roomy cab is weather-tight—and 
Studebaker’s marvelous Truck Cli- 
matizer, available at extra cost, 
keeps you snugly warm, defrosts 
windshield and windows. Steering 
post gearshift on light duty models. 


a 


Ap 


1%-ton 12-foot stake—also available on 2-ton chassis 


STURDY STUDEBAKERS 
HAVE BEEN DOING AMERICA'S HAULING 
FOR OVER IOO YEARS 


The Studebaker reputation for low-cost transportation 
began back in the middle of the last century. 
Husky, powerful Studebaker trucks by the hundreds of thousands are 
adding new luster to that reputation day after day. 


ae . 


Cab steps are fully enclosed so that 
slippery muck, snow and ice won't 
endanger you. Wide doors have auto- 
matic “hold-open” stops and tight- 
grip rotary latches. Big windshield 
and windows provide fine visibility. 


Exceptionally low upkeep is assured 
by Studebaker's wear-resisting truck 
craftsmanship. Day after day, you 
get the benefit of over 100 years of 
world-wide Studebaker experience. 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Uncle Sam might not have been... 


We might today be driving down the wrong side of 
) the street and singing “God Save The Queen.” That is 
[ if the fellow members of His Majesty’s Parliament 
had listened to Edmund Burke back in 1774. 
Edmund Burke never saw America. But it was per- 
fectly clear to him that it would one day be a great power. “The question 
with me is not whether you have the right to make your people miserable but 
whether it is not your interest to make them happy.” . . . “Slavery they can 
have anywhere.” 
In brilliant letters and stirring addresses he fought 
the obnoxious taxes and the arbitrary rule 
England imposed on the colonies. But Edmund 
Burke in all of Parliament fought 
virtually alone. 
The day of Edmund Burke had no 
specialized requirements for paper. 
Today the mechanized efficiency of rae 
the modern office requires many Pe 
different types of paper. Gilbert ends 
offers you the most complete line of ag GILBERT 
new cotton fibre papers for your ¢ PAPER COMPANY 
office use ... making it possible for &, iy 
you to select exactly the right paper 
for the right job from one source. 
And, tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert 
Papers are unsurpassed for sparkling 
appearance, snap, erasability, and 
toughness to withstand constant 
handling. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver for samples of Gilbert 
Quality Papers. 


BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


7 
“e<oe** 


A qood letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 








at a price not to exceed $45,000 each. 
This will be financed out of the $4,000 
initiation fee paid by each new member, 
plus an annual contribution of $180 
from each member 

Most observers don’t think the elim- 
ination of 50 seats is going to do any- 
thing to increase the commissions of 
the 1,325 brokers who are left. They 
point out that a sizable number of 
memberships are inactive or in the 
hands of estates. Such seats are the 
most likely ones to be retired. 

Obviously, too, the Exchange can’t 
go very much further along this line. 
If more seats are going to be retired, 
incoming members and old ones are 
going to have to pay the cost. 
¢ Margins and Taxes—General opin- 
ion around the Street is that cutting 
50 seats won't hurt, but it isn’t the way 
to boost business. Everyone there agrees 
that the federal government could do 
a lot to solve their problems, if it 
lowered margin requirements, shortened 
the six-month period necessary to hold 
stocks before establishing a long-term 
capital gain, and reduced, or perhaps 
eliminated, the long-term capital gains 
tax. Of course, nobody in Wall Street 
knows how much the new administra- 
tion will do along this line. And no- 
body takes anything for granted. 

A good many Streeters feel the indus- 
try can do quite a few things itself to 
increase business. The mutual funds 
have obviously been able to uncover 
millions of customers, so why not the 
member firms? But at this point, every- 
body begins to disagree. You can’t get 
broad agreement in the Street on 
what commission rates ought to be, or 
even what hours the Exchange ought to 
be open. 
¢ Main and Wall—A good many mem- 
bers aren’t sold on Stock Bxchange 
President Keith Funston’s program of 
“bringing Wall Street to Main Street,” 
that is, encouraging a lot more small 
investors to buy stocks. 

Ihese conservatives point out that 
maybe it isn’t such a good idea to bring 
a much wider segment of the general 
public into the stock market. They're 
afraid that if another big bust came 
along, the Street would get a new dose 
of government regulation that would 
make the present Securities & Ex- 
chauge Commission look like Good 
King Wenceslaus 

The progressive faction counters with 
this: We don’t want to encourage 
amateurs to speculate in stocks, though 
naturally if stocks are to remain easily 
marketable there must always be profes- 
sionals trading in and out. We do want 
to get a lot more people of the middle- 
income group interested in investment- 
grade stocks, to be held for income or 
for long-term growth. 

To which the cynics reply: That 
sounds fine now, but to make it work 
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Refrigeration on wheels simplifies 


aircraft building 


Can it help your business, too? 











Almost every industry now makes 
some use of mechanical refrigeration 
and modern methods of air condi- 
tioning. Both facilities aid in a wide 
variety of production operations. 

In building airplanes, for instance, 
various aluminum alloy parts are 
keptin portable, electrically operated 
refrigerator boxes such as that pic- 
tured above. These unique cabinets 
retain ‘“‘as quench” conditions that 
exist following heat treatment of the 
parts. The procedure prevents warp- 
ing and distortion . . . faults that 
would be costly to correct, as more 
tooling would then be needed. 

Rubber and soft plastic parts re- 
quiring close tolerances are difficult 
to drill at room temperature. But 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


the lower temperature created by the 
mobile mechanical refrigeration units 
readily overcomes the problem. In 
precision assemblies, low tempera- 
tures shrink various pieces and help 
make fitting easier. This prevents the 
galling or scoring of soft metals by 
elimination of drive or interference 
fits. 

Throughout manufacturing plants 
in many industries, production prob- 
lems of all kinds are being solved 
with the help of refrigeration and air 
conditioning. And in most of these 
operations the equipment used is 
charged with ‘“‘Freon”’ refrigerants. 

There is good reason for this. 
Freon” refrigerants are entirely safe 
... nonflammable, nonexplosive, vir- 


tually nontoxic . . . and they help in- 
sure in the system a high degree of 
operating efficiency over maximum 
periods of time. Your consulting en- 
gineers will gladly recommend 
‘*Freon”’-operated machines to meet 
your own requirements. An interest- 
ing book, “How Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Benefit Industry,”’ 
will be sent on request. Write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘*Kinetic’’ Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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080% Anniversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 























Is long-term 
fi 4 ® 
indncing 


4 
Your Responsibility? 


If so—our broad experience 
in the specialized field of 
direct placement loans can 
effectively serve you. As your 
intermediary we can negotiate 
a long-term loan without bur- 
dening your executives with un- 
familiar procedures. Loans ne- 
gotiated as low as $250,000. 


W.T.GRiMM & Co. 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 
SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS ¢ MERGERS 


SALE OF COMPANIES 


714 W.OvrmpPic Bivo 


Los ANGELEs 15. 
CALIFORNIA 


PRospect 3809 


231 S.LASALLE ST 
CHicaco 4, 
ILLINOIS 
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CAN YOU PROMOTE FROM WITHIN? 
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Revert Stasforé 
Ansietant Sales Manager 
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eare of Service » 
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The Chart-Pak 


method is the easy way to visualize the 
promotability of your present executives 
and those coming up behind them. 

It is a workable and simple device for 
charting an individual's potential develop- 
ment. His place in the organization, 
age, experience, and your appraisal of the 
degree of di for p tion, can be 
shown in an organization chart, by code, 
if desired. 

With Chart-Pak, plete and fidential 
organization charts can be quickly assem- 
bled in your own office. Easily revised at 
any time. 

In a nut-shell CHART-PAK is a 
compact assortment of prefabricated mate- 
rials; everything you need for making com- 
plete and derstandabi ganizati 
charts. 

The CHART-PAK also 
all materials necessary for graphic charts, 
office and plant layouts. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-D Lincoln Ave. Stamford, Conn. 
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over the long run you've got to find 
some way of avoiding violent ups and 
downs in the market. We think that’s 
impossible. 

Furthermore, even investment-grade 
stocks can become speculative if de- 
mand for them is so heavy that their 
market price is pushed up beyond a 
reasonable level. 

When the present bull market falls 
out of bed, we don’t believe that your 
new investors will remain unperturbed. 
We think they might demand that the 
SEC take over operation of security 
markets. 

To which the progressives can only 
reply: The brokerage industry can’t live 
on the business of institutional inves- 
tors, wealthy people, and professional 
traders, allowing thrift institutions and 
life-insurance companies to absorb all 
the long-term savings of most people. 
The industry has a tricky but essentially 
sound product to sell: ownership of 
U.S. private enterprise. Unless that 
product finds broader acceptance, pri- 
vate enterprise itself is in danger—as 
well as the brokerage business. To 
broaden their clientele, brokers must 
become investment counselors, not or- 
der-takers dedicated to encouraging the 
pursuit of the fast buck. 
¢ Diversity—Underlying this whole 
argument is a fact that is so obvious 
it is often lost sight of: The members 
of the Exchange, nominally a band: of 
brothers, actually perform different 
economic functions and have conflict- 
ing interests. 

Some members are partners of big 


firms that do a business over a wide 
area, and that sometimes (though not 
invariably) are interested in developing 
business with middle-income investors. 
Others belong to firms which deal 
principally with wealthy people and 
with institutions, and operate orily in 
New York City and perhaps a few other 
centers of wealth. Many houses have 
other interests which may or may not 
be more important than their brokerage 
business in listed stocks—underwriting, 
dealing in over-the-counter stocks, sell- 
ing mutual fund shares, or handling 
commodity brokerage. Such activities 
may conflict with their job as Exchange 
brokers. 

Some Exchange members are “‘spe- 
cialists” or odd-lot dealers—not really 
brokers at all. Some have few clients of 
their own, but act as brokers for other 
brokers. Others—a diminishing clan— 
simply trade for their own accounts. 
It’s not at all surprising that such a 
heterogenous crowd finds it very diff- 
cult to agree on anything 

Some brokers may hit near the mark 
when they suggest that perhaps the ef 
fort of anv brokerage house to edu- 
cate the general public on investment 
ought to be divorced from the Ex- 
change itself. The function of the Big 
Board, they argue, is to provide market- 
ability at the best possible price for 
both buvers and sellers. It is the na- 
ture of such business to be unsolicited. 
Quips one Wall Street veteran: “If 
every buv order represented a selling 
effort, vou have a_ stock 
market.” 


wouldn’t 


Aldrich to London; McCloy to Chase National 


As Winthrop W. Aldrich, board chairman 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
prepares for his new post as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James (BW—Dec.6 
"52,p28), the top U.S. diplomatic assign- 


ment... 


John J. McCloy is slated to succeed him 
as top man at Chase. McCloy, Wall Street 
lawyer, has served as Assistant Secretary of 
War; president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and 
High Commissioner for Germany. 
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Spel rrattyPe SPEED NUTS°* 
4 qunes STONE Give pone 23% Savings 


eee ON he Flue Assembly! 


Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., famous makers of 
refrigerators, turns to TINNERMAN for greater 
production savings on new refrigerator line! 


SPEED NUT savings are well known to SERVEL 
engineers and designers. “The Fastest Thing 
In Fastenings” has solved attaching problems 
for them on many different production assem- 
blies in the past. Now, SPEED NUTS bring even 
greater savings on their new line of refrigerator 
beauties! Servel engineers found that standard 
Flat Type SPEED NUTS provide the most effi- 
cient method for attaching the flue assembly 
to their new 1953 Servel gas refrigerator. 


SPEED NUTS eliminate 50% ofthe parts formerly 
required — making a 23% savings in time and 
materials, with extra savings in materials- 
handling all along the line! 


Wherever fastening problems show up... on 
your present production lines, or on your new- 
product drawing boards...there is an easy, 
economical SPEED NUT solution. Call your 
Tinnerman representative or write direct for 
information on the FREE Fastening Analysis 
Service available for your product: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners _ Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: 
Aerocessoires Simmonds, 8.A.—7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois(Seine). 


The OLD WAY 
4 each of the following part 
Nuts, Bross 


Lockwashers, were 


Screws, Brass 
und stee 


semrblies 
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House Probers Air 
Gripes at SEC 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion was figuring this week that perhaps 
it made out pretty well in a 15-month 


scrutiny of its activities by a House 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee 


4 headed by Rep. Louis B. Heller (D., 
Lends Wings = | ** 


The House group was critical of 
SEC’s handling of five cases—including: 
e The abortive Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


li ° stock offering in 1948, when SEC took 
your e Iveries action against underwriter Otis & Co. 
for backing out of its contract. 

e The registration statement of the 
highly touted but almost nonexistent 
Tucker Corp. 

The report also urged further study of 
the possible influence on SEC of former 
employees who accepted jobs with com- 
panies that could benefit from their 
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with exclusive 


“SPEEDBOX” 


service 


This dependable door-to- 

door merchandise service is 
unequalled . . . and unavailable 
elsewhere. MO-PAC’s revolu- 
tionary and exclusive “Speedbox” 
means valuable savings in time 
and money; insures arrival of ship- 
ments in good condition. This 
lightweight metal container is 
loaded by you... locked by you 
..+ moved swiftly in our sleek 
Eagle Merchandise cars... and 
unlocked by your consignee. The 
“Speedbox” also minimizes han- 
dling, checking and “paper 
work.” Your MISSOURI PACIFIC 
representative can give you 
full details about the availability 
of this new service between 
many MO-PAC stations. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 


fo ee 


EAGLES 





services in future dealings with the com- 
mission. 

But the report found no instance of 
improper influence on SEC, and con- 
cluded that “on many phases of its work 
the commission has done a commend- 
able job in protecting the public.” The 
House group’s findings stressed repeat- 
edly that it has been short on both staff 
personnel and funds, and that more 
study was needed on almost every facet 
of the SEC investigation. It offered no 
major recommendations, while listing a 
number of minor modifications in the 
security regulation acts 

SEC answered the report immedi- 
ately, criticizing the subcommittee for 
concentrating on five widely publicized 
cases. It said it has provided the House 
group with data on hundreds of cases. 


Top-Hat Bank 
Woos Investors 


Another conservative Wall Street 
bank has decided to try to make its 
stock more popular with investors. This 
time it’s well-heeled Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York 

Guaranty ranks third among New 

York banks, but it has more capital 
funds ($383-million) than any other 
bank in the nation’s leading money 
center. It is a “wholesale” bank, the 
type that does business primarily with 
big depositors and big borrowers. It has 
no “neighborhood” branches. 
e A New Tack—Last weck the bank’s 
directors announced they would ask 
stockholders to approve a five-for-one 
stock split at the annual meeting in 
January. Since bid price for Guaranty 
stock was then around $346, the split 
would bring it within the reach of a 
much larger group of investors. 

The bank’s management will not 
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LO+¢ fiber-Glass improves 
almost any product picture 


Libbey ‘Owens -Ford’s 50 years of glass-making experience 
has given L-O-F Fiber-Glass high acceptance in many industries 


Focus sharply on your product, and chances 
are you'll find that L-O-F Fiber-Glass fits into 
your picture. 

That applies whether you make automo- 
biles, refrigeration equipment, electric motors, 
reinforced plastics, paper or dozens of other 
products using Fiber-Glass yarns or strands. 

L:O-F Super’Fine Fiber-Glass offers out- 
standing thermal and sound-insulating prop- 
erties. It is lightweight, fire-resistant, does 
not mildew or rot, and resists moisture. The 
experience of L-O-F in serving manufactur- 


ing and fabricating industries helps in serving 
you—the right package, right schedules and 
right quality. 

Top-quality L-O-F Fiber-Glass is available 
now in the form of insulating blankets, tex- 
tile yarns or as reinforcements for paper and 
plastics. Why not find out how you can im- 
prove your products as many other manufac- 
turers have. Contact the nearest L-O-F office 
(district offices in 26 major cities), or Libbey 
Owens’ Ford, Dept. F-G 2122, Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


253,008 Shares 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Capital Stock 


($20 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its 

Capital Stock, which rights will we at 3:30 P.M., tern 

Standard Time, on Dece. 15, 1952, as more fully set forth in 
ipectus. 


Subscription Price $42 a Share 


The several Underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at 
prices not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in 
the case of sales to 3, the concession allowed to dealers) and 
not more than either the last sale or current offering price on the 
New York Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount 
equal to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only in States 
in which the undersigned is legally authorized to act as a dealer in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


December 2, 1952. 





To: Company Executives 


Subject: PENSION 
TRENDS 


As an aid to busy executives, we issue from time to time a 
J&H Bulletin highlighting some of the most important 
developments in the field of employee benefits. The current 
issue is on the subject of recent Social Security changes. 


While our Employee Benefit Plan Bulletins cannot re- 
place the continuing services of a competent consulting 
organization, we hope that business men will find them 
helpful. If you are interested in receiving these Bulletins, 
simply send us a request on your company letterhead. No 
charge or obligation is involved. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5 
+ Chi + San Pra + Los Angeles - Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia 
panne ° fefos . Seattle  Seedien? + Winnipeg ~ Montreal - Toronto - Havana 








comment. But the proposed split in- 
dicates a sharp change from previous 
policy—a change that stockholders have 
often suggested. At the 1951 annual 
meeting, board chairman J. Luther 
Cleveland admitted that the directors 
had often considered the idea but had 
decided against it. A year ago the First 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, even more of a top-hat bank 
than Guaranty, brought the price of 
its stock down from about $1,200 to 
around $400 by a stock dividend (BW— 
Dec.22’51,p82). 

¢ Double Action—At the same time it 
announced the proposed stock split, 
Guaranty boosted its yearend extra 
dividend from $2 to $2.50. Last July 
it upped quarterly dividends from $3 
to $3.50. This will bring total dividend 
payments for this year to $16, com- 
pared with $14 last year. Like other 
New York banks, Guaranty is expected 
to show a much better profit this year 
than it did in 1951 (BW—Nov.1’52, 
p106). 

Naturally, when the double good 
news was announced, the price of the 
stock went up. Early this week the 
bid price was $361 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





B&O probe: A Washington (D. C.) 
federal grand jury is considering evi- 
dence collected by the Justice Dept. 
on RFC’s 1944 conversion into bonds 
of a loan to Baltimore & Ohio RR Co. 
It is alleged the terms were too gener- 
ous and that fraud was involved. 


£ 
Arbitrate, not litigate: That’s the of- 
fer made by the America Fore Insur- 
ance Group in personal injury cases 
pending against their auto liability 
policyholders in New York City courts. 
The group wants to relieve court con- 
gestion. 

* 
Selling “The Rock”: Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. has sold its San 
Diego head office to New York realtors 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., for $2.7-million 
on a lease-back deal. The windowless 
building is locally known as “The 
Rock.” 

7 
Profit-sharing: National City Bank of 
New York has asked stockholders to ap- 
prove a profit-sharing plan. Eligible 
employees would get a share equal to 
5% of their salaries up to $6,000. 
Those in higher salary brackets would 
divide any leftover funds earmarked 
for the plan. 

« 
Fire losses will be up 6% this year 
over 1952, and will total about $770- 
million, says National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
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Yuletide problems fail to foil 
The Kenneth P. McGuires 


M ion ion } Their Christmas greetings one and all, 
: Go fast and safe—as Wires! 
THE WORLDS sin 
impressive way to say “Merry 
Christmas” to personal and 


business friends than by 


Western Union Telegram, in 

special holiday envelope, The 

next best thing to being there!) 
= a Se "“Weesiashess on their list? You bet! 


And we can guarantee 
They’ll have the Merriest Christmas yet, 
With thanks to Kenneth P. 


(Santagrams, datelined North 
Pole and signed by Santa 
himself, are a special thrill for 
any child) 


A welcome gift, indeed, is Cash 
For folks to get and spend it. 
The Ken McGuires play it smart— 
Let Western Union send it! 


(You can send 
Western Union 
Telegraphic Gift 
Money Orders right 
up to Christmas on 





Delivered on beautiful 
special blanks) 


No crowded aisle, no milling throng, 
Makes Kenneth’s helpmeet nervous 
She uses Western Union’s quick 


And easy Shopping Service! 


(Western Union 

will buy the gifts 
you select... 

and have them 
delivered anywhere— 


gift-wrapped—with 
your message) 


Good business friends in flocks will get 
Warm Cheer from Kenneth—he 
Sends Telegrams to wish those boys 
**A Prosp’rous Fifty-Three!”’ 


(Just give your New Year's 
message and list of names and 
addresses—W estern Union 
will do the rest!) 


with the help of WESTERN ON ON 











For products 
wound in rolls 


Mead 
CHESTNUT 
CORES 


Remarkably crush resist- 
ant because of tough 
chestnut and other hard- 
wood fibers, MEAD 
Chestnut Cores meet the 
strength and uniformity 
requirements of a host 
of products wound in 
rolls. Paper, for exam- 
ple, as well as textiles, 
oil cloth, plastic sheet- 
ing, plastic-coated fab- 
rics, metal foil. MEAD 
Chestnut Cores are 
available in any desired 
length, diameter and 
wall-thickness, and built 
to your own crush speci- 
fications. We'd be glad 
to discuss your core 
problems with you — no 
obligation, of course. 


OTHER MEAD BOARD 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


MEAD .009 Chestnut Cor- 
rugating Medium and Kraft 
Liners for shipping contain- 
ers (MEAD makes no boxes 
or cartons itself), MEAD 
Chestnut Board—of un- 
matched strength, rigidity 
and hardness—is available 
for fabrication into a great 
variety of finished prod- 
ucts. Your inquiry is invited. 


Oar 
MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 


3347 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohic 
NEWARK 2, NJ. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
786 





Broad St. W. Wacker Drive 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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THE MARKETS 


Standard & Poor's Stock Indexes (Jan. 2, 1952 = 100) 
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Signs of More Speculation 


Low-price shares perk up for the first time this year— 
suggesting that traders are betting on a general bull move- 
ment. But the rise still isn't impressive. 


There’s plenty of pep in the “Eisen- 
hower market,” which this week pushed 
stock price averages to new high levels. 
And for the first time this year (chart), 
there has been some interest in the 
speculative shares. 

Until just lately, this has been very 
much an investment market. While 
Standard & Poor’s index of high-grade 
common shares has marched on to new 
all-time highs, its companion index of 
low-price commons has lost ground. 

The penny stocks are a good index 
of speculative fervor, because they are 
the issues to which speculators tradi- 
tionally turn in their search for a quick 
profit. 
¢ Turning Up—Now, with the sharp 
revival of interest in the market, the 
low-price index has started gaining. 
Since the last week of October, the low- 
price index has moved up 6.1%, while 
the high-grade index has advanced 
5.8%. That's still pretty slow going 
for the speculative shares in a bull 
tally. Normally, they move much faster 
—both up and down—than the high- 
grades. 

The low-price index still has a long 
way to go to catch up with the per- 
formance of the investment-grade shares 


Chis may be because a lot 
of speculative money was siphoned off 
carly this year into Canadian oils and 
“oily rails’—rail stocks with potential 
oil holdings (BW —Jul.12°52,p126) 
And some may have shifted from stocks 
to commodity speculation (BW —Oct. 
25°52,p122). 

Furthermore, some observers had 
thought that speculators had been get 
ting more sophisticated. They believe 
there’s more trading interest now in 
more expensive speculative issues—out- 
side of the penny-arcade variety repre- 
sented in S&P’s low-price index. 

e Stable Dollar?—However, there’s an- 
other way to figure the reason why 
speculative buying hasn’t moved faster 
since the Republican victory at the 
polls. If investors believe that the new 
administration will be able to stabilize 
the purchasing power of the dollar, they 
would naturally be more favorably in- 
clined to income stocks. 

e Still Selective—So far, then, the 
better-grade shares have been empha- 
sized in the postelection market. And 
it has been a selective rally. If “you 
break down the action of industrial 
shares by individual industries (page 55), 
vou’ll see that although every one of 51 


for this vear 
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aps has risen since the election, only 
8 have reached new highs since then, 
in spite of the spurt of the over-all index 
into new high ground. Out of the 51 
groups, 31 reached their high-water 
marks for this bull market back in 1951 
or in earlier years. Many of these are 
still lagging as behind. 

Why, then, is the over-all industrial 
index of 420 stocks at a new high? It’s 
because the individual groups that are 
now at or near their highs are so heavily 
capitalized that they can more than 


make up for the lagging groups. Stand- 
ard & Poor weights each individual is- 
sue in its indexes according to total 
market value of outstanding shares of 
that particular company. 

That, for instance, makes the six auto 
stocks that are included in the auto 
group account for a sizable portion of 
the over-all industrial index. The auto 
group is one of those that are now at 
a new high. And the chemical group, 
which includes du Pont, has gained fast 
since Nov. 4. 


Postelection Market: Its First-Month Gains 


1949-52 
Bull Market 
High 
#195.0 ('S2) 
#211 ($2) 


Stock Groups 


COMPOSITE INDEX 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
RAILROAD INDEX... . $179.0 (52) 
UTILITY INDEX . $123.6 ('52) 


Agricultural machinery 187.6 ('51) 
Aircraft manufacture 196.0 ('S1) 

402 ($1) 
#244 (°S2) 
#169.1 ('52) 


($1) 
("S2) 
($2) 
('$1) 
(‘51) 


—-— Boa oon 


Auto parts, accessories........... 


Auto trucks 149 
Bituminous coal $493 
Building materials ei 171 
Carpets, rugs......... ; 160 
CHOMMOENB. 6 ecco esss ‘ 261 


Neer 


(30) 
("S2) 
(51) 
(S1) 
("S1) 


Confectionery . ieee ‘ 140 
Copper. nigel aan, einia ncn 
Department stores. . 

Distillers... . . - 510. 
Drugs— Ethical 


- ces w& 


z 


Rem VRne BMHoens FBUYBD CHRAe BRRUROS FANS HRBCO 


(51) 
(‘S2) 
(51) 
($1) 
('S1) 


Drugs—Proprietary, cosmetics . 
Electrical equipment... . . 
ON ik Faved desk 3 
Finance companies.......... 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 


(52) 
(°$2) 
($1) 
(49) 
('$2) 


(‘S1) 
("S1) 
(S51) 
('S1) 
("52) 
($1) 
($2) 
('$2) 
(°S2) 
("S1) 
(‘S2) 
('S2) 
($2) 
($2) 
($1) 
($1) 
($1) 
("S2) 
($2) 
($1) 
('51) 
('S1) 
('S1) 
(‘S1) 
("$2) 
("50) 
("$2) 
293.8 ('S1) 


Food companies 

Food chains. 

Glass containers 

Gold mining (U.S.)..... . 
High-grade commons............. 


Lead, zinc 

Leather 

Low-price commons. 
Machine tools. 
Machinery 


Mail order, general chains. 

Metal containers. 

Metal fabricating. . 

Mining, smelting. . . 

Motion pictures 

Office, business equipment 
Oil—Crude producers . sauna 
Oil—Integrated companies........ 
Rayan Stair (th) Cae ee 
Printing, publishing 

Railroad equipment 

Rayon 

as a. Bek eco oa oe'e 3 
Shipping. ; 


Soft drinks 


Textile weavers 
Tires, rubber goods. ........... " 


TV, Electronics............ 
Vegetable oils 


Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Group Indexes. 
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Recent Level———~ 
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Bull Market Pre-Election 
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MODER™ 
GROUP 

WELFARE 

PLANNING | 


I you are an Employer or an Employee, 
the pamphlet describing the benefits and 
advantages of Sun Life of Canada’s famous 
Group Insurance plans should be in- your 
hands because ... 


(a)... employers and employees of many im- 
portant institutions of commerce, industry, trans- 
municipalities, hospitals, etc., are making 

and increasing use of the advice, ex- 

and of the famous Sun Life 


(b) ... the Sun Life was among the pioneers 
on the North American continent to offer the 
protection of Group life insurance benefits 
at wholesale rates to men and women en- 
gaged in business and industry. 


(c)...the Sun Life, since issuing its first 
Group Protection Policy in 1919, has main- 
tained a foremost position in the field and, 
today, Sun Life Group welfare plans give 
comprehensive protection to nearly 700,000 
employers and employees throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


if You are an Employer 
or an Employee... 


. ». you will want to be well informed on 
modern Group Welfare pyotection as de- 
signed by the Sun Life. The benefits of Life, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability and Pension 
insurance are available to groups of 25 or 
more $s regardless of age and other 
conditions which often preclude such pro- 
tection under individual plans. 


The pamphlet “GROUP WELFARE PLANS DE- 
SIGNED BY THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Sun Life Assurance 
Com of Canada invites 
you to mail this coupon 
without delay. 


To SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
2212 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation please send me 
your p hlet for Employers and Employ 

outlining the modern way of securing Life, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability and Pension 





Benefits through the Group Welfare Plans 
designed by the Sun Life of Canada. 





Add: 





fee 2r ee ewe eG 
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New SPIN-LOCK Screw is surer be- 
cause it’s designed to hold tighter 
than conventional fasteners under vi- 
bration. Exclusive ratchet-like teeth 
under the head bite into the surface 
in assembly; preventing loosening. 
But this is just one of SPIN-LOCK’s 
many money-saving features. You 
speed assembly and cut costs... 
thanks to SPIN-LOCK’s one-piece con- 
struction (no projections to catch 
fingers and clothes). Your workers 
do more fastening per hour... no 
washer to add, driving in hard-to- 
reach spots is quicker, easier. You 
cut purchasing costs... just one 
requisition to fill, one part to stock. 
Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. Write 
to us or any of the companies below 
for data on types and specifications. 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT 
AND NUT CoO., Licensor, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 


Angeles 33, Calif. 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 


Spin-lock 


Central Screw Co. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 

Keene, N. H. 
Continental Screw Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Great Lakes Screw Corp. 
Chicago 27, lil 

National Lock Company 
Rockford, II! 


UNITED STATES 

Buffalo Bolt Co. 

Div. of Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Camcar Screw & Mfg. Corp. 
Rockford, III. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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NOAM ANN i 


iN 


} 


1 


The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Birmingham 1, Ala. 
Chicago 4, II! 

Seaboard Screw Corp. 
West Warwick, R. |. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Waterville Division 
Waterville 48, Conn. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


CANADA 
P. L. Robertson Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Milton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd. 


Th 


1 What viewers saw: first a magic carpet. 


om ememmn 


2 Air view of city, as they skimmed south. 


ee 


‘ 


~ 


WERTISING 


7 Ad director outlining next year’s program. 


On TV 


Having changed the living habits of 
the nation, television is now threaten- 
business customs. 





Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 


ing to change its 
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BHP Bice, 





Ee. 


a 


4 Bird's-eye view of company’s warehouses. 


8 Closeup of Lees’ ads to run this year. 9 Station-wagon gimmick for house selling. 10 Dancer, sign-off for Lees’ TV shows. 


an 18,000-Man Conference 


There were three signs-of it this week: the country by means of closed-circuit cities heard and saw the show in 18 
¢ On Monday, James Lees & Sons TV. Around 18,000 carpet dealers, theaters that had big-screen equipment. 
Co. beamed a sales conference across salesmen, decorators, and others in 17 ¢ On Wednesday, Armstrong Cork 
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Selected Reading 
for Plant 
Operators 


Ui ite). 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Co. used closed-circuit color TV in a 
local Lancaster (Pa.) hookup. The occa- 
sion: the debut of the new Armstrong 
Idea House before an annual whole- 
salers’ conference held by the Floor 
Division. 

e Bendix Home Appliances Divi- 
sion of Avco Mfg. Corp. announced de- 
tails of its forthcoming Dec. 30 closed- 
circuit TV sales conference. This will 
involve 40 theaters throughout the 
country and 100,000 appliance dealers, 
salesmen, and customers. 
¢ Specialists—In other words, the age 
of conferences via television is upon us. 
Already at least two organizations have 
been set up just to handle commercial 
conferences over TV. Theater Tele- 
Sessions, a division of Theater Network 
Television, Inc., is handling Lees. It is 
headed by Victor M. Ratner, who has 
been chief of promotion for Columbia 
Broadcasting fstem and for Macy’s 
New York (BW—Mar.3’51,p96). Tele- 
conferences, Inc., its newer rival han- 
dling Bendix, is headed by Stanley 
Baar, of the public relations concern, 
Barber & Baar Associates 

There are still other organizations in 
the field. DuMont Television Network, 
for example, pioneered the closed-cir- 
cuit conference idea with Schenley Dis- 
tributors (BW—Oct.14’50,p86). 
¢ Important Niche—What does all this 
activity mean? Does it spell the end of 
national sales conferences? Hardly. 
Even the most enthusiastic partisans of 
closed-circuit TV would not make such 
a claim. But it looks certain that this 
medium will be very important. 





Pines srdeey i RNG | 1. Why Use TV? 


Lees and Bendix primarily had these 


a Y in TeacTt 7 





270,000; has a goodly supply of 
skilled, native labor; low utility rates; 
an inviting climate; a large, modern 
airport; a splendid educational system. 


Meat packing is a principal industry. 
So is flour milling. And there are 40 
other major industries whose products 
help to make this a prosperous, active 
community 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you 
detailed information of available 
plant sites (some with potential rail 
sidings). Address Industrial Develop- 
ment Dept., Room 243, Union Pacific 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





objectives in mind when they chose 
TV: (1) to bypass dealers’ conferences 
and (2) to introduce new lines. 

The Lees show emanated from Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. studios in New 
York City. It threw just about every- 
thing in the TV directors’ book at the 
dealers—split screens, rear projection, 
remote pickup, musical backgrounds. 
Magic carpets whipped Lees executives 
from New York to Virginia. Out-of- 
town retailers were cut in to explain a 
point here and there. Kate Smith was 
piped into the show from the stage of 
the Hudson Theater, where her first 
TV show for Lees began that afternoon. 
e Tie-In—Lees used the show to ac- 
complish several things. It introduced 
its 1953 line of carpets, outlined its 
1953 advertising program, and went 
into the details of a new sales policy of 
pushing home-selling of Lees carpets. 

The movie theaters were tied into 
the merchandising side of the program. 
In front of each marquee was parked 
one of the 50 station wagons rigged up 
with samples by Lees for its salesmen. 
The idea was to get the dealers to 
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STANDARDIZE YOUR LINE 


How to simplify, cut costs—and 
still get product versatility... 
with plastics 





Like many manufacturers in a profits squeeze 
today, you may be looking for more efficient, 
less costly production methods —that won't 
sacrifice the product flexibility you need to 
meet demands of market development, and 
competition. 
Probably the most obvious answer lies in the 
economical special surface treatments that are 
possible with molded plastic products. With 
plastics, you can standardize on one or two 
models, yet diversify them with an almost 
unlimited range of functional and decorative 
surface effects. 
For instance, radio housings (or housings 
for small appliances, office equipment, etc.) 
— molded in three dimensions of versatile 
Lustrex styrene plastic—can be standardized 
in size and shape, yet gain functional and 
decorative variety through several colors and 
a few simple surface treatments. 
You'll want Monsanto’s new management 
report that explains the advantages of lac- 
quering, printing, metallizing, hot stamping, 
silk screening, and other decorating techniques — How + 
for plastics. Just published, this study is avail- i FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
able to you without cost. Just use the handy “How to Diversify Product Lines with 
coupon. | i sal Special D tive Treatments.” 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division 
Room 1220, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your report: “How to Diversify Product Lines with Special 








MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Name & Title 





Cc y 





Address 





City, Zone, State 





SERVING INDUSTRY.. .WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








if you’re 


hing for 


more accurate 
inventory 


PRINTING 


You'll fly through your inventories with 
the greatest of ease, on the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator. This machine 
prints each item on the tape by unit price 
and quantity, and total values as desired. 
A quick check of the tape reveals the 
exact source of any error in count, 
pricing or extensions. ?’ 

The Printing Calculator is really 2 
machines in 1. It provides automatic divi- 
sion and short-cut multiplication, plus 
split-second addition and subtraction. A 
delight for any operator, it’s cushioned 
for quiet and provides 10-key touch con- 
trol operation. Join the big swing to 
Remington Rand Printing Calculators. 

A demonstration in your 
office will convince you 
that the Remington Rand 

¥ Printing Calculator can save 
you time and money in 
inventory and all your busi- 
ness figuring. Call today... 
or write on your letterhead 
to Remington Rand Inc., 
Room 2511, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 
for free booklet, AC 639, 


Ffemin gtom Qtand 








duplicate these vehicles to use in home- 
selling demonstrations. In the lobbies 
were samples of the new Lees line. 


lt. Is It Worthwhile? 


What did the show actually do for 
Lees? 

There are no figures on actual dollars- 
and-cents savings between what it cost 
Lees to hold regional meetings this way 
and what it would have cost the con- 
ventional way. 

e It saved top executives the time, 
expense, and physical hardship of a 
cross-country barnstorming tour to in- 
troduce the new line of carpets. 

e It timed the introduction of the 

line so perfectly that it hit the country 
in one dramatic gesture just before the 
big January house furnishings shows. 
e More of the Same—Bendix will get 
much the same advantage out of its 
closed-circuit show. It has already un- 
veiled its new line of refrigerators, 
ranges, and freezers, plus its new washer- 
dryer, to its 78 distributors (BW—Dec. 
6’52,p52). Now it will use its 40-theater 
hookup at the end of the month to save 
its exccutives their annual chore of 
doing the national dealer circuit 


ill. What Started It? 


Behind the development of televised 

conferences on such a scale is the re- 
cent speedy development of theater 
television. When DuMont pioneered 
the idea with Schenley, there was little 
big-screen TV equipment around. But 
now there are around 100 theaters in 
about 60 cities along the AT&T coaxial 
cables whose owners have sunk ap- 
proximately $15,000 apiece into big- 
screen outfits. 
e Booster—The medium has _ been 
spurred by sports events. TNT’s biggest 
event (the Marciano-Walcott bout) was 
beamed to 50 theaters in 31 cities and 
had an attendance of 125,000. 

TNT has its eve on even wider hori- 
zons. Last week it experimentally piped 
a three-hour performance of Bizet’s 
opera Carmen from the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York City to nearly 30 
cities. Later, president of TNT Nathan 
L. Halpern hopes to beam Broadway 
first nights and other legitimate per- 
formances throughout the country 
¢ Ready and Waiting—The medium 
has yet to take shape, however. Halpern 
compares it, from a network standpoint, 
to the early days of radio, when the 
nets bought time from local stations as 
needed for specific isolated events. The 

attern, as it applies to theater TV nets, 
ius still to emerge 

In any case, there are now about 100 
theaters with big-screen TV that are 
ready and waiting for TNT, Telecon- 
ferences, or anvone else to hire their 
facilities for business purposes. 
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in your business, too! 


Just as they control the timing and safety of traffic 
signals in leading cities, ADLAKE Mercury Relays can 
increase, the efficiency of your business! 


Today, ADLAKE Mercury Relays are controlling and 
timing electrical circuits in thousands of different industrial 
applications, from poultry incubators to giant diesel 
generators. Their hermetic seal, maintenance-free 

operation and positive, non-pitting action make them 
completely dependable...they have been proved to 
function over a million times without a single failure! 


Often, ADLAKE Relays have been custom-built to fill 
particular industrial requirements, and ADLAKE engineers 
are always ready to work on any special problems. 

We’d like to go to work on your timing and control 
problems now. Just drop a card to the Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1131 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 


The “Mighty Midget”— Model 1140 Mercury 
Relay—makes or breaks 30 amps., yet is 
small enough to fit into the paim of your hand. 
You'll find its specificati together with 


A lake = Adams & Westlake sonra” 


Established 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA New York, Chicago 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Aluminum Building Windows, and 
ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Transportation Industry 





























MONTHS AGO the picture for Revion’s advertisement had to be shot (left)—-to have a high fashion look now, because . . . 


It's the Ad That Sells Cosmetics 


You could hardly pick up a general- 
circulation or fashion magazine this 
week without seeing the above advertise- 
ment. What it pushes, and pushes 
hard, is Revlon Products Corp.'s new 
fall shade of lipstick and nail enamel— 
“Fire and Ice.” 

To much of the industry, this was 
one of the most effective ads in cos- 
metics history. In a sense, it marked a 
new height in an industry where adver- 
tising is all important (cosmetics are sec- 
ond only to food in advertising volume). 
Perhaps more than any previous ad, 
this one successfully combines dignity, 
class, and glamor (a trade euphemism 
for sex). 
¢ Buying Hope—According to Martin 
Revson—vice-president in charge of 
sales—this all adds up an ultimate prom- 
ise of hope for every woman. “The 
reason women buy cosmetics,” he says, 
“is because they buy hope.” 

His three partners nod’ solemnly in 
agreement. For to Martin, Charles 
(president), and Joseph Revson (treas- 
urer), and Charles Lachman (vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research), this “hope” 
idea is an awesome truism. It is their 
belief in it, they say, that in 20 years 
has brought them from nothing to the 
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sole ownership of one of the giants in 
the cosmetics field. 

¢ The Giant—Just how big this is, Rev- 
lon won’t say; the cutthroat competi- 
tion in the trade causes the four Rev- 
lon owners to play the company figures 
close to their vests. But the guessing is 
that Revlon is now rolling along at the 
rate of a $25-million gross business a 
year. Like most other Fig operators in 
the field, Revlon has achieved its suc- 
cess partly by selling scores of products, 
from face-lifting creams and hand lo- 
tions to lipsticks and mascara. 

But the main reason for the fact that 
cosmetics are today a growth industry 
is the advertising technique. Probably 
more than anything else, that has re- 
moved the stigma of immorality from 
cosmetics—today, their use is required 
even by the most gracious ladies. As a 
result, women in all social strata are 
spending more and more money each 
year to beautify their hands and faces. 
e Growing Market—Likewise, the mar- 
ket has widened to a point where it now 
includes high-school girls at one end and 
aging grandmothers at the other. Rev- 
lon puts it this way: “Women are liy- 
ing longer, and they are no longer satis- 
fied with being Whistler's Mother.” 


Even they, presumably, can be made to 
believe that there is still hope for 
glamor. 


I. Tribute to Hope 


You can see that theme in the Fire 
and Ice cp 2 IC a oe the ad. 
From it, a model richly clad in a dress 
of silver sequins and a carelessly tossed 
scarlet wrap looks into the reader’s eyes. 
The abet of course, has an auta of 
glamor, which Revlon believes most 
women dream of having themselves. 
And they will have it, the ad implies, 
if they simply buy a lipstick ($1.10) 
and a bottle of nail enamel (60¢). 
¢ Foolproof Formulas—But the real im- 
pact for all women who live in hope 
comes in the accompanying copy. “Are 
you made for ‘Fire and Ice’?” it asks. 
Then, reassuringly, it says that you are 
if you can answer “yes” to eight of 15 
listed questions. (Samples: “Have you 
ever danced with your shoes off?” “Do 
you think any man really understands 
you"” “Do you close your eyes when 
you're kissed?”) Once you get that far, 
you're in. (If you don’t, of course, you 
are made of nothing but embers and 
water.) For the Fire and Ice girl is 
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SERVING EVERYONE 


Trucks have revolutionized 
American transportation... 
created new business, new 
jobs. Our modern production 
system... everything we 
eat, wear and use depends 
on truck service. 


© Quick facts that are eye openers, 
not necessarily to shippers, but to the 
general public: Today trucks carry 
75% of the total tonnage moved in 
America’s commerce. The trucking 
industry employs over 5% million 
workers— more than all other forms 
of transportation combined. More 
than 25,000 American communities 


AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 





GO-GETTER! 





depend solely upon trucks for 
freight service. 

In less than 25 years the truck- 
ing industry has revolutionized 
American transportation. Many 
businesses, maybe your own, could 
not operate a single day without 
truck service. Trucks go farther 
and more often to more places than 
any other transportation system. 
They link farm, factory and store 
and bring the products of all to the 
doorstep of every home. Practically 
everything everyone eats, wears and 
uses rides on a truck somewhere, 
sometime. 

Talk about your business go- 
getter, truck transportation is 
America’s champion! 


if they’ve got it...a truck brought it! 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
A iations, Washi 


American Trucking 





gton 6, D. C. 





“the 1952 American beauty, with a fool- 
proof formula for melting a male!” 
Revlon has found out that this ap- 
proach is also a foolproof formula for 
selling cosmetics. “You have to sell by 
touching all the facets of the emotional 
side of a woman,” says Martin Revson. 
“Most women lead lives of dullness, of 
quiet desperation. Cosmetics are a won- 
derful escape from it—if you play it 
right. And we play it by giving the idea 
that Revlon girls only go out at night.” 


ll. Glamor Is a Business 


Revlon points out that unless you 
are as hard-headed in selling cosmetics 
as you are selling autos, you’re sunk. 
To insure its success, the marketing of 
a new item like Fire and Ice takes 
months of the most detailed planning. 
eA Part of Fashion—That’s because 
you can no longer get away with think- 
ing of cosmetics as merely an accessory 
to fashion. Today, they are as much 
a part of fashion as skirt length. Revlon 
takes the chief credit for this fact. 

Here’s why: Revlon figured that lip- 
stick and nail enamel (it used to be 
called nail polish) lasted a woman too 
long. So it hit on the idea of coming 
out with a new shade e\ six months 
instead of once a vear. But this in- 
volved a couple of really high hurdles. 
First, to sell the new item, Revlon had 
to convince women that it was in line 
with the new  fashi Second, it 
really had to be in lit vith the new 
fashions. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Th« 
that was that the wl 
paign had to be planned so far in ad- 
vance that no new fashions were even 
on paper. Revlon: had to anticipate 
stvles—and do it accurate! 

So far, it has managed to do that 
with unqualified suc« But to those 
who decide (the four ind a few 
hand-picked assistant no mysteri- 
ous secret. All you | to do, thev 
say, is sense the chang moods of 
American women, an uu can tell 
what the styles will be. To see how 
that works, take a look at the campaign 
for Fire and Ice from its start. 


lificulty with 
selling cam- 


lll. The First Steps 


The first step to get a new shade on 


the market this fall taken almost 
a year ago—on Jan. 2, 1952. By that 
time, Revlon’s spring shade campaign 
(for “Paint the Town Pink’’) had been 
ali wrapped up, but vould not be 
launched for another month. Neverthe- 
less, the time had « for Revlon’s 
“Creative Planning Board” to antici- 
pate how women would feel and what 
they would accept, fashionwise, 10 
months hence. 

e Rebellion—According to Revlon, the 


four owners sensed on Jan. 2 a grow- 
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GRINNELL-SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


In 1936 Saunders Diaphragm Valves with rubber linings 
were installed on the feed and drain piping of an under- 
ground tank used for storing muriatic acid. 

Today, those same valves are in use — having required - 
no maintenance except for periodic replacement of dia- 
phragms, a simple operation done without removing the 
valve from the line. 

Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves come in many 
different combinations of body and bonnet designs, and 
diaphragm, lining and body materials. They are handling 
highly corrosive fluids, gases, compressed air, beverages, 
foods and suspended solids .. . in lines where corrosion, 
abrasion, contamination, clogging, leakage and mainte- 
nance are costly factors. 

Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves, like all Grinnell 
Piping Products, are made available to you by a nation- 
wide organization of piping specialists, with more than 
100 years of practical piping experience gained in service 
to all types of industries. Write for complete facts. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island . 


welding fittings ° 
pipe * 


pipe and tube fittings * 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves ° 
industrial supplies ° 


engineered pipe hangers and supports ° 
prefabricated piping * 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems 


ict 
Gistonce se 
min 1s 
+ Working, POL 
absolutely, ‘the 

. fvid. 


——— 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 


anges Thermolier unit heaters * valves 
plumbing and — specialties * water works supplies 
Amco air conditioning systems 








There’s a world of difference 
in office furniture! 





Ask the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


togiveyouthefactson: _—. ; 
Gains in office output (as high as 35% has been reported) 


How greatly work-flow is facilitated by 
, look for Steelcase —_ Steelcase engineering and planning 
yp wm rte anne Seating more employees in the same area (increases as high as 25%) 
How changing job requirements are met by the 
For new ideas in office plonning, interchangeability of desk tops, drawers and pedestals 
write for “Tool Your Office" The effect on both employees and customers of 
new styling, colors and beauty 
How increased filing capacity can be obtained 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE Co, With decreased floor space = 
Grand Rapids, Michigan = Why leading national organizations standardize on Steelcase 











The Jones & Lamson Comparator vigilantly 
guards the quality prestige of countless prod- 
ucts throughout industry. 

J & L Comparators inspect and measure all 
kinds of parts and products, ranging in size and 


variety from pen points to propeller shafts — for Jones & Lamson's new booklee, 
from dental burrs to bottle caps. These precise , > “Comparators — what they are and what 

= \ they do.” In non-technical language, it 
. » ij \\ describes the Comparator! 


optical instruments improve quality control and 


reduce scrap, by making inspection more accu- ee LN 


fate, more rapid and more economical. -~ Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A, Dept. 710-8 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, 'Com- 
parators — what they are and what they do." 








JONES & LAMSON 
{| | os commenaton pon 
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ing rebellion among American women. 
They had grown tired of the prevailing 
mode—the tiny waist, a girdle that 
made them sit and walk formally. 

But Revlon noted that the discom- 
fort wasn’t what brought the new mood. 


. Instead, it was the old feminine in- 


stinct against the “other woman.” In 
this case, however, the other women 
were the European glamor girls. 
Brought to the U.S. by the boatload 
for movies, plays, and nightclubs, they 
had even begun to usurp the spotlight 
on the social scene. 

eEve Returns—The secret of the 
foreign woman’s popularity, Revlon 
decided, was that “they had the look 
as old as Eve; their costumes followed 
the natural lines of their bodies.” There 
fore, continued the reasoning, by fall 
the time would be ripe for a drastic 
fashion change: “It would be the na 
tural, free-flowing look that is the touch 
of the mermaid.” 

Thus the crystal ball gave Revlon the 
picture of the feminine mood for fall 
Now the problem was: What shade of 
lipstick and nail enamel would carry 
out this free-flowing look? Revlon de- 
clares that it has nearly 5,000 nuances 
of the various reds from which to 
choose. But from out of somewhere, 
the voice of things to come told them 
to pick this trip, “a lush and passionate 
red, the richest red the company had 
ever made.” 
¢ Picking the Shade—That put the ball 
squarely in the hands of president 
Charles Revson, “color genius’ of 
Revlon. From the several shades an- 
swering the general description, Charles 
picked one—but only after weeks of 
intensive study under all conditions. 
Finally, he announced that this was it. 

On Feb. 4, 1952, another meeting 
took place. Now the new autumn 
shade had to be named. That’s as 
tricky a job, according to Revlon, as 
picking the color—“it must not only 
keynote the feminine tempo and mood 
of the season, but it must be a label for 
the new look which women would be 
ready for.” 
¢ Picking a Name—Now the Creative 
Planning Board went into action. It 
suggested hundreds of names. The one 
that appealed to the four owners most 
“suggested the rich red of rubies and 
the expensive glamor of diamonds’’— 
Fire atid Ice. 

But did it apply to every woman? 
After considerable discussion, the meet- 
ing convinced itself about like this: 
“Every woman is made of Fire and Ice, 
though too many of them don’t realize 
it. It is up to us to make every woman 
know it.” 


IV. Building an Ad 


Now things began to move faster. 
Three days later at another meeting, 
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When helicop-trains extend the horizons of commerce... 
National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Imagine a train of “super-helicopters” offering industry 
fast, efficient transport service anywhere—leaping natural 
barriers—helping develop heretofore inaccessible areas. 
Such ingenious machines of the future must be amaz- 
ingly complex. Yet, like present-day equipment they 
will have bearings— bearings that will rely for efficient 
operation on dependable oil and lubricant seals. 


Industry can rely on National for help on tough sealing 
problems. Our engineers have made a lifetime study of Ol 
lubricant and oil sealing. They have continually devel- 
oped new and better seals, not only for today’s demands, 
but te match the imagination of the most advanced design 
engineers. Because of this “years-ahead” research, National 
Seals give “years-ahead” performance in your products 
of today. May we help you solve your sealing problems? 


INFAE ER NAA 
AND FLUID SEALS 


WATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INE. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita « PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2430 








-- With Cement Grout Fillings 


Even railroads are troubled with cavities. They are soft spots or 


water pockets in the roadbed caused by uneven settling of the soil 
or by poor drainage. They weaken the track, require continual 
maintenance and slow down trains. 

Happily, the cavities can be filled with cement grout, a mixture 
of portland cement, sand and water. Pumped into the cavity under 
pressure, it hardens and stabilizes the roadbed. More than 55 rail- 
roads have used pressure grouting. It reduces maintenance, permits 
heavier loads and assures a faster, smoother-riding track. 

Pressure grouting is a product of Portland Cement Association 
research. For more than a third of a century the object of this 
research—and PCA’s field engineering and education programs— 
has been more durable construction at lower annual cost. The 
results have contributed to the building of a stronger nation and 
to better living and working conditions for all Americans. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. { A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ] and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Kathleen Daly, Revlon account execu- 
tive for its advertising agency, William 
H. Weintraub Co., came up with the 
idea of the psychological quiz. It was 
Martin Revson, vice-president in charge 
of sales, who selected the most provoca- 
tive questions, which would be an inte- 
gral part of the promotion campaign. 
e Picking the Model—But not all the 
tough decisions had been made. Rev- 
lon feels that one of the most important 
facets to any campaign it puts on is 
the girl featured in its advertising, pro- 
motion, and packaging. From a long 
list of models, it picked a black-haired, 
blue-eyed beauty named Dorian Leigh 
as the girl who would most accurately 
project the new fall mood of Fire and 
Ice. 
¢ Picking the Costume—Early in 
March Miss Daly again took over— 
to select the costume for the model. 
Revlon insists that Miss Daly had not 
the slightest hint of information from 
fashion designers as to what was on 
their boards for fall. So, remembering 
what the crystal ball had told her, she 
had a theatrical designer make up a 
shimmering, form-fitting gown covered 
with thousands of sequins, and a fire- 
bright taffeta wrap. (Revlon may or 
may not have influenced what happened 
later. But practically every fall collec- 
tion featured at least one form-fitting 
sequin gown and a scarlet wrap.) 
Vith this basis, the photos were 
taken. From a wide variety of poses, 
the Kodachrome to be used was se- 
lected. Not only would it be featured 
in the ad; from it was made the flowing 
decoration for the b« in which Fire 
and Ice would be packaged. (In spite 
of all the care, the photo had to be 
reversed for the proper effect—page 63.) 
¢ Promotion—Next st was the pro- 
motion—and its 1 shows how 
closely cosmetics are tied to fashion 
these days. On Apr. 5 Revlon’s fashion 
director, Beatrice Cast had a confer- 
ence with executiy 1 Vogue maga- 
zine. They agreed th the glitter- 
and-glamor theme, planned to back up 
the Fire and Ice look, editorially, as 
part of their Nov. | ie. All Revlon 
had to do was run its ad once. That’s 
the kind of cooperation advertising 
men dream of. 

That wasn’t all. In May and June, 
Vogue and Revlon teamed up, invited 
500 prestige department stores through- 
out the U.S. to take part in the cam- 

aign to launch the Fire and Ice 
7m The big thing was window dis- 
plays—not only in these stores, but in 
thousands of other department and 
drug stores. 
¢ The Campaign Starts—By Oct. 20 
everything was ready. The magazine 
advertising schedule had long since 
been set—the initial double-page color 
ads planned for such books as Life, 
Vogue, Ladies Home Journal, The 
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New Yorker, Glamour. Black-and-white 
ads for newspapers brought the Revlon 
budget high into six figures (they won't 
say how high). 

The first ads broke in the oe 
pers on Nov. 2. That same week, 500 
department stores devoted all their 
street windows to Fire and Ice displays 
of new fashions. Drugstores and 
beauty salons also had Fire and Ice win- 
dows (total window displays: 9,000). 
Revlon money was pouring out to dem- 
onstrators in major stores a 
the country. “Push money” was being 
paid to sales girls everywhere to suggest 
Fire and Ice to customers at cosmetics 
counters. 

In other words, by careful pegees. 
and tremendous expense, Revlon had 
saturated the country to market its 
new item as it had never done before. 
It has paid off, too: American women 
have bought more Revlon Fire and Ice 
lipstick and nail enamel than any of 
Revlon’s previous colors within the 
same time. 
¢ Inventories Stand—What happens 
to dealers’ inventories of previous col- 
ors? According to Revlon, they keep 
them and sell them. Says Martin Rev- 
son: “Of course, new products make 
certain lines go out of business. But 
we have 49 lipstick shades, and they 
all sell. Women add a new shade to 
the previous one. It’s like buying a 
new hrat_they don’t throw the old one 
away.” 


V. The Revion Idea 


As a matter of fact, the idea of 
adding to your cosmetics wardrobe has 
been part of the Revlon campaign to 
become identified with fashion. When 
the company was organized in 1932 
in a small back room on West 45th St. 
in New York, such a thing as color 
and fashions in cosmetics were un- 
known. Lipsticks were light, medium, 
and dark; nail polish was just red. 
¢ $300 to Start—With $300 to start 
with, the three Revson brothers and 
Charles Lachman decided to change all 
that. The money went into a batch 
of nail enamel, which Charles and Jo- 
seph Revson took around to beauty par- 
lors and sold. Three years later the 
company wag grossing $68,000 a year. 

From the beginning, the firm be- 
lieved that nail enamel and lipstick 
should be a style item, that women 
would buy a number of colors each sea- 
son to match their costumes and their 
moods. They credit the correctness of 
that theory with giving them a global 
operation, selling Revlon products in 
73 countries on five continents. 

As for the future, Revlon has no 
big plans that it will talk about. But 
it feels that it is in an industry that 
has an ever-expanding market—as long 
as it keeps selling hope. 
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CHICAGO has a 
WIDE SELECTION 
of DESIRABLE 
SPACE STILL 
AVAILABLE 


Within the city limits, the center of this fast-growing northern 
Illinois industrial area, there is still a wide selection of manu- 
facturing sites, suitable for large or small businesses...25,000,000 
square feet in existing buildings and 4,000 acres of undeveloped 
property ... all ready for your immediate inspection. 


Dictate a short memo fo us... describing your 
requirements and we will send you a carefia 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, lil. —Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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BIEARING 
PRESSES 


, | Jim Carns 
> didn't learn it 
from his Dad 


The Carns hardware store 
has been on the same 
corner for eighty years, 
and Jim is the third 
generation proprietor. His 
father died in 1927. Things 
have changed in the 
hardware business 

since then. 

Jim’s father avoided 
stamped articles because 
in his day they were often 
flimsy and inaccurate— 
“ten cent store stuff.” 
Today, pressed metal parts 
can be made strong, rigid, 
and to close tolerances. 
They’re smooth, light in 
weight, low in cost—no 
wonder the public 
prefers them. 

Clearing presses have 
contributed greatly to 
this revolution in the 
manufacture of metal 
parts. If you are making 
metal objects by some 
slower, more costly 
process, it will pay you to 
investigate modern press 
methods. Ask a Clearing 
engineer to show you 
possible adaptations to 
manufacture your product 
at minimum cost—on a 
Clearing press. 


CLEARING MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65th STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 





THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Cigars are setting a 10-year record. 
Cigar Mfrs. Assn. reports that sales 
should top 6-billion stogies this year, 
against last year’s 5.7-billion. This will 
mean a jump in dollar sales from $522- 
million to about $560-million. 


© 
Fair trade—Bristol-Myers follewed Eli 
Lilly to court to prevent Schwegmann 
Bros., New Orleans supermarket, from 
selling at less-than-fair-trade prices. . . . 
R. H. Macy ended Sunbeam Corp.’s 
suit (BW—Nov.10’51,p137) by signing 
Sunbeam’s standard fair trade contract. 
. . . In Eastman Kodak case (BW— 
Oct.4’52,p50), Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Spingarn blasted tactics of 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade. 

a 
Giveaway programs in which the home 
audience wins prizes are again a target 
of Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. This week a special court in New 
York heard arguments on FCC’s three- 
year-old order prohibiting them. The 
ban never has been applied because 
ABC, CBS, and NBC got an injunction 
staying the FCC order 

+ 
Plant inspectors for the Federal Food, 
Drug, & Cosmetic Act must get an 
owner’s permission before they may 
look at his plant. This Supreme Court 
ruling whacks flat the government’s 
main investigative weapon for enforc- 
ing the act. The court held that in- 
spection provisions of the act aren’t 
clear enough. 

a 
New publications: Marketing Maps of 
the U.S., a bibliography of market 
area and trading center maps; sold by 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 70¢. A 
Guide to Sales Quota Setting, by John 
E. Ullmann of Chemonomics, Inc.; 
available at Chemical Business Library, 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y; 
priced at $3.00. 

s 
Department store slump in New York 
is due to three things, says Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York: (1) competi- 
tion from an increasing number of retail 
outlets; (2) changes in makeup of city 
populations, resulting in a higher per- 
centage of lower-income families; and 
(3) continuing migration to the sub- 
urbs of higher-income families. 

os 
Drugstores vs. supermarkets: The N. J. 
State Board of Pharmacy recently 
cracked down on grocers who sell 
aspirin and other drug items. Now the 
Proprietary Assn. (drug and patent 
medicine manufacturers) has entered a 
suit against the board to get a clear 
definition of proprietary drugs. 
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Underwood Corporation knows 
it pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


This office machine manufacturer, like hundreds of other businesses, finds it profitable to lease trucks from 
Hertz rather than own them. Whether you operate one or one hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate! 


Adoption of the ecofomically sound Hertz Truck Lease Plan 
releases your capital investment for profitable purposes. 
Hertz garages, maintains and insures the trucks . . . furnishes 





everything but the driver. You enjoy every advantage 
of truck ownership with none of its “headaches”... 
and very often for less than the cost of ownership. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 500 
cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Grect Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Fine new cars 
are available for an hour, day, week, 
or as long as you wish, to drive as 
your own, with gas, oil and proper 
insurance included in the low rates, 
if you need o car, phone or go fo 
your local Hertz station today! 


If you have trucks, Hertz will buy them at mutu- 
ally agreed prices and either continve them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new trucks engineered to your 
specific job. Hertz paints your trucks to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keeps the trucks in 
tiptop condition . . . supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
cants... properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you wish), and has extra trucks 
for use in peak periods or other emergencies. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System con serve every kind of 
business, with the right trucks for each specific 
job. Following are some of the many kinds of 
businesses now being served: Manufacturers & 
Distributors of Varied Products - Department & 
Specialty Stores + Florists « Creameries & Dairy 
Products + Building Supplies & Lumber + Hard- 
wore & Plumbing + Bakery & Confectionery 


Stores - Drugs + Laundries & Dry Cleaners « 
Restaurants + Meat & Fish + Groceries, Fruit & 
Produce +» Newspapers + Printing + Brewers & 
Beer Distributors + Furniture & Rugs + Steel & 
Electrical + Paper + Musical Instruments + Bev- 
erage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individuals — or to busi 
needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Sim- 
ply call your local Hertz station. 





Hertz is the world's largest truck and passenger 
cor rental organization... with 28 years’ ex- 
perience. You, too, will find it pays... Write for 
full details now. Write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Inc., Dept. Fll, 218 South Wabash Avenve, 
Chicago 4, IMinois, for an interesting folder giv- 
ing plete inf of No obligati 





Look in your telephone directory under “H" for your local Hertz station. 














New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
, Saves its cost when used 
only one day each 
month. Makes all folds 
—7,500 to 19,000 pieces 
per hour. Can handle wide 
variety of paper—stapled 
sheets or single pieces in sizes 
from 24% x 3% to9x 14 
inches. 
Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation simply clip this ad 
to your letterhead, add your 
name and mail to— 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Index helps you pick size, capac- 


Revolvator’s new Truck 


ity and type to suit your needs. 


Send coupon today. 
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Revo.itvatTror C 
| | 
| REVOLVATOR CO. | 
| 8811 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. | 
| Gentlemen: ! 
We went to know, without obligation, all 
| about Revolvator Go-Getter Pallet Type 
Liftrucks. 


| Nome 
Position 


| 


| Company 














NEIGHBORHOOD shops still get the bulk of Britons’ trade. 


British Retail Changes Due 


War, rationing, and cartels jinxed the development 
of the supermarket in Great Britain. There are signs, however, 
that retailing is creeping into a more competitive position. 


The story of British retailing over 
the past few decades is a story of stag- 
nation. The revolution in selling tech- 
nigues that created the big U.S. super- 
markets passed Britain by. Partly, this 
was the result of war, shortages, and 
rationing. Partly, it’s what happens 
when government controls are piled on 
top of widespread industry cartelization. 

Now, there are signs of a stir in the 
stagnant waters. Things are beginning 
—if only beginning—to happen. 


|. A Nation of Shopkeepers 


One herald of change is a 60-page 
pamphlet of statistics, called Britain’s 
Shops. This modest volume, issued 
this year, made history. It is a preview 
of the first Census of Distribution 
Britain has ever had. Britain’s Shops 
is simply a nose count, by types and lo- 
cations, of the shops in Britain. The 
census, for the year 1950, covering both 
retail and wholesale trade, will be out 
in 1953. 

Britain’s Shops tells Britons just how 
right Napoleon was when he summed 
them up as a nation of shopkeepers. 
There are 714,788 retail shops, res- 
taurants, service and repair shops, and 


automotive shops in all of Great Britain 
one for every 69 persons. In the U.S., 
there is one store for every 100 persons. 
e The Census Shows—Britain is still 
typically a land of the very small gen 
eral store or the \ mall food spe 
cialty store—the butcl the baker, the 
candlestick maker. A ill shop in the 
U.S. is one that doc than $50,000 
a year. The average U.S. retailer in 
1951 did an estimated $94,000. In 
Britain, average annual sales per store 
are about $27,000; many operate on 
$7,000 or less (how many, the new cen 
sus will show). 
There are some 
partment stores, of urse, as well as 
the great consumer yperatives. But 
the self-service stor hardly known. 
The Economist, noted British publica 
tion, savs that out of 134,000 grocery 
shops in the country, probably fewer 
than 2,000, or 1.5%, are self-service 
In the U.S., according to Progressive 
Grocer magazine, 41.9% of grocery 
stores in 1951 were self-service. 
¢ Margin-Volume Factor—One good 
reason for the difference is this: The 
U.S. supermarket grew up on the basis 
of low margins, big volume. The British 
shopkeeper traditionally has built on 


chains and de 
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When you want more than quality 
and strength tested to the highest 
standards known . . . more than dis- 
tinctive styling in aluminum chairs, 
arm chairs, swivel and steno chairs, 
lounge chairs and sofas ... when you 
want furniture of rare character and 
elegance ... see and compare Emeco 
sculptured masterworks. 


EmEecoO 











MAIL THIS COUPON .. . TODAY 


EMECO CORPORATION 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 14 


| am interested in EMECO aluminum office 
furniture. Please send me literature and NAME 
OF THE EMECO DEALER IN THIS AREA. 
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at Studebaker Plant.. 
‘XN 


‘// RUBBER-TIRE LORAIN LOADS 


24 CRATED CARS AND TRUCKS 
DAILY FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT 


Handling big, bulky boxes is no problem at the South Bend, 
Indiana, Studebaker Plant. Using a mobile Lorain Self- 
Propelled Crane, Model SP-254, Studebaker keeps a steady 
flow of crated assemblies, weighing an average of 34 tons, 
heading for export destinations every day. 12 crated cars and 
12 trucks daily are loaded by this fast stepping, versatile 
Lorain crane. Notice how the Lorain has been fitted with a 
special 30 ft. gooseneck boom to give clearance to the extra- 
long boxes, measuring as much as 261 ft. in length and 
weighing up to 10,000 Ibs. Also, note the special clamp that 
firmly grips the box for loading. These are but a few of the 
many ways Lorain cranes can be adapted to your material 
handling problems. 

This is the third time Studebaker has chosen Lorains for 
their plant. Here’s proof of satisfaction—not only with Lorain 
performance, but in the advantages of Lorain rubber-tire 
mobility on material handling jobs. Lorain specializes in crane 
power for material handling... offers crawler and rubber-tire 
mountings up to 45 ton lifting capacity. There is a size to fit 
your material handling needs—and a right attachment for any 
kind of material. 

To get things on the move, faster, more economically... 
to handle your materials like the biggest, most progressive 
companies do, investigate the complete line of Lorain cranes. 
Your local Thew-Lorain distributor can give you the facts. 


THE THEW SHOVEL €O., LORAIN, OHIO 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
BUILDER OF 
COMMERCIAL SIZE 
POWER CRANES 
AND SHOVELS 





high margins, even at the cost of low 
volume. ‘he double pressure of govern- 
ment regulation and industry's own 
practices has clamped him tight in this 
groove. 

The saga of the butcher shop in post- 
war Britain tells the story 

In 1950, of an estimated 45,000 
butcher shops in Britain, 1,073 had 
weekly sales of less than $45; another 
2,193 had weekly sales of $45 to $90. 
The average was $339. 

Meat rationing is one reason. Meat 

is government price-controlled, and it 
is rationed by value. The ceiling price 
becomes a floor price because there’s no 
incentive for the butcher to charge less. 
Meat wholesaling is nationalized, so 
that the government controls both the 
buying and the selling price—in other 
words, gross margins. Whenever the 
ration is reduced, the Ministry of Food 
raises the gross margin allowed; when 
the ration is raised, the gross margin is 
cut. : 
e End Result—The result is, that while 
the supermarket with its low margin 
was killing off the specialist butcher 
shops in the U.S., maintained margins 
were building them up in Britain. There 
were more butcher shops in that coun- 
try in 1950 than in 1945 

The high-margin mentality existed 
long before World War II. Between 
wars, the number of people in the dis- 
tributive trades increased. greatly, but 
as times got bad, they distributed fewer 
goods per capita. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
cans were meeting dropping demand by 
slashing costs, setting up self-service, 
and doing a bigger job with fewer em- 
ployees. 


ll. A Sea Apart 


It’s only recently that the British 
public has understood why things didn’t 
happen that way in their country. In 
1948 the Labor government set up a 
Monopolies Commission under the new 
Monopolies & Restrictive Practices Act. 
From the commission, John Bull 
learned what kind of distribution econ- 
omy he was living under 

He learned that agreements provid- 
ing for exclusive dealings among mem- 
bers of a national list are common. 
These agreements are so inclusive that 
a merchant practically has to be on the 
list to do business. Yet the commission 
reported of one field (cast-iron piping) 
that the listing committee can remove 
a name or keep a name off at will. Of 
74 applications to get on the list in this 
field in 1949 and the first six months of 
1950, only 28 made it 
e Or Else—The British learned, too, of 
the industrywide agreements that call 
for the maintenance of minimum resale 
prices under threat of boycott. A third 
of the goods sold in Britain is price- 
maintained; Dept. of Commerce esti- 
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manufacturers use STYRON 475 


to make true-to-detail 


action toys 5 times tougher* 


Making toys that fit thoughtful parents’ 


budgets and also withstand active young- 
sters’ enthusiasm is no easy matter. 
Many of America’s outstanding toy manu- 
facturers turned to Styron 475 (Dow poly- 
styrene) to produce action toys that 
capture children’s fancy with their color 
and their realistic details. And, thanks to 
this same super-impact Dow plastic, toys 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


are five times tougher . . . provide more 
action, more fun, longer play life. 


*Quality-controlled Styron 475, on the 
basis of rigid laboratory tests averages five 
times the impact strength of general pur- 
pose polystyrene plastics and is light- 
weight, shock and moisture-resistant. It 
puts extra toughness into toys as well as 


A SUPER-IMPACT DOW PLASTIC! 


numerous other products. 

Perhaps plastics can improve your prod- 
uct, too. Why not work together with 
experts from Dow's Plastics Technical 
Service and an experienced molder to 
give your new product, or present ones, 
more buy-appeal at the point of sale? 


Write today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan—Plastics Department—-PL 444A. 





Count on Clark for 
Cutting Costs 








MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


You'll find this 
authorized 


—industrial” in the Yellow Pages of 


through EFFICIENCY... 


No matter what your product may 
be, it’s a safe bet that Clark Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment can lift 
it, move it, load it or stack it better, 
faster, and at lower cost. That’s say- 
ing a lot .. . but ask any Clark user. 
He'll tell you that Clark cuts the 
cost of handling. For example, ‘ 

average savings of four wor- 
sted mills that are using (Clark) 
equipment is $400.00 a_week.”— 
qos from article in TEXTILE 

ORLD by M. J. Koroskys. 


through USEFULNESS... 


“of your nearby 
under “Trucks 


and industrial towi 
facilitate quick switching from one job to another .. . 
no idling while “waiting for work’’ . . . odd sizes and 


shapes handled easily and safely . . . your choice of 


power types—gas, diesel or electric battery. 


through ECONOMY... 

Clark Equipment saves time . . . multiplies manpower 
... reduces handling time. Clark high-tiering increases 
usable warehouse ce... cuts storage costs. And the 
many important 
engineering insure remarkably low operating costs. 


through SERVICE... 


Clark Equipment gives service . . . years of it. But 
remember, the oo that gives the most service 
is that which best service. That’s why you'll 
always find a Clark Service Dealer near you capable 
of —_ most complex repair or overhaul job 
.-. With a line of genuine Clark replacement parts... 
and a crew of factory-trained experts to serve you 
«++ promptly. 





V Be sure to see us at the 


PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW 
Cleveland, January, 19-22,1953 « Beeth Number 1001 


© Electric-Powered HAND TRUCK with Stacker. @ TRUCLOADER with 
CRANE Attachment— 1000 Ib. cop.—gos or electric power. @CUPPER 
with RAM Attachment—2000 Ib. cop.—gas or electric power. @ CAR- 
LOADER with BARTEL Device—3-4-5000 |b. cop.—gas or electric 
power. @YARDUFT with SHOVEL Attachment 2-4-6000 Ib. cop.—gas 
power only. QUTILITRUC with CLAMP Attachment 6-7-10,000 Ib. cap. 
—gas or electric power. Q@YARDLIFT—150 with Standard Forks 
15,000 Ib. cap.—gas power only. @CLARKTOR—100-10,000 Ib. 
draw bar pu li. QCLARKTOR—47 to 104 tons hauling capacity on 
. @CLARKETTE—5-10 tons hovling capacity on level. 
CLARKAT—42 to 58 tons houling copacity on level. @TRUC. 
TRACTOR—Dump mode! 4000 Ibs. capacity. TRUCTRACTOR 
—Tip-mode! 4000 Ibs. capacity. 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


+ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





© 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
Please send: (1) Movie Digest O Safety Saves 
() New Condensed Catalog © Meterial Handling News 














There’s no end to the usefulness of 
the Clark line of fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks 
tractors .. . special attachments 


lark features plus Clark precision 





mates that only 5% of trade-marked 
consumer goods in the U.S. is fair- 
traded. 

Price maintenance in Britain is en- 
forced by horizontal combinations of 
manufacturers -and traders—something 
that the U.S. has never allowed. An 
official report says, “In this field [dis- 
tribution of building materials] mo- 
nopoly, quasimonopoly, and restrictive 
practices have reigned unchallenged for 
many years. . . . The broad pattern of 
the manufacturer-merchant agreement 
is an exchange of pledges whereby the 
manufacturer undertakes to supply the 
merchant on specially advantageous 
terms, and the merchant in return 
agrees to maintain resale prices and not 
buy outside the ring.” 
¢ 80-Year Job—How far the Monopoly 
Commission will get is hard to say. It 
has investigated only a handful of cases 
—dental goods, electric light bulbs, cast- 
iron rainwater piping. Some humorist 
in the House of Commons observed it 
would take the commission 80 years to 
cover the whole of British industry. And 
the Labor government was turned out 
of office before its bill to kill fair trade 
became law. 

Nevertheless, the Churchill govern- 
ment is also committed in principle to 
“doing something about monopoly.” 
And there’s dynamite in the reports that 
have come out. The British are begin- 
ning to feel that all’s not well with dis- 
tribution—the nation’s largest industry. 

Britons returning from abroad back 
up this feeling. They are asking why 
Britain doesn’t have the glamorous 
supermarkets they see in the U.S., and 
even in the rest of Europe. When the 
new census shows the gross margins for 
different types of trade, they'll have a 
clearer picture of the situation. 
¢ Time for Change—Even if public 
opinion weren’t stirring up against the 
old patterns, some changes would be 
due. 

The high-cost pattern of British mar- 
keting was built on low-cost labor. Be- 
fore the war an adult male shop as- 
sistant made roughly $8 a week. Retail 
labor was tough to organize and had 
little bargaining power 

The war changed that. Full emplov- 
ment and inflation strengthened the 
workers’ hands. The average weekly 
earnings of shop assistants have almost 
doubled since 1939 
e Which?—So retailers face a choice: 
either more restraints on competition 
(from the government or from them- 
selves), more efficiency, or bankruptcy. 

Some have already decided—for 
greater efficiency. Self-service has made 
a start, especially in the consumer co- 
operatives. Two vears ago there were 
only 800 self-service stores in Britain, 
mostly co-ops. Now estimates range 
from 1,200, belonging to some 750 
different owners, to under 2,000. 
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Here’s the best Christmas gift 
you can give your business! 


Think of your business, too, this 
Christmas. Give—and get—the 
priceless gift of increased efficiency, 
with a Webster Electric Ekotape Re- 
corder. Use this versatile aid to make 
a permanent record of every word 
spoken in meetings, to improve com- 
position and delivery of speeches, for 
closer contact with branch offices or 
dealers. It’s the finest portable 
recording-reproducing unit available 
for use in business, in the home—or 
anywhere. 


Ekotape has exceptional tonal excel- 
lence ... its superior 
design and construc- 
tion will give you 
years of trouble-free i 
service. Further, a 
unique central speed- 
and-direction control 
makes Ekotape undeni- 
ably the easiest of all 


tape recorders to operate. With 
Ekotape, you get up to one hour unin- 
terrupted recording—a total of two 
hours on a 1200-foot reel. 


New Ekotape features include a 
handsomely restyled, durable case in 
a tasteful color scheme; also provision 
for use of both our new continuous 
tape magazine and the foot-switch for 
remote control (described at the 
right, above). 

Our goal at Webster Electric has 
remained ever unchanged: to produce 
the outstanding products in their field. 
Today, Webster Elec- 
tric is achieving this 
objective with a wider- 
than-ever range of 
electrical, electronic 
and mechanical prod- 
ucts...is preparing 
to supply many new 
wants of tomorrow. 


Mail coupon for new Ekotape booklet, “Forever Yours” 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. . 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


Ww 


. . Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 


's con s-t W 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


The new Ekotape foot-switch for remote 
control lavailable as an occessory! gives 
added ease of operation; is a great aid in 
editing topes; saves tape in recording con- 
ferences, rehearsals, etc. 


in more than two million homes heated 
with oil, more dependable heat is enjoyed 
yeards and yeor out because the oi! burners 
are equipped with Webster Electric Fuel-units 
and Transformers —“the heart of an oil- 


Teletalk —aristocrat of intercommunication 
systems—provides instant two-way conversa- 
ton between individuals and departments: 
Just flip a key and talk! Soves time, woste 
motion, energy. Used by large and smoll 
businesses, industries, warehouses, institutions, 
government agencies. 


Hydraulic Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
ufoctures a variety of gear-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to a 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure. 


Webster ElectricCo.,Dept. 8W12, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me information on items checked 

below 

(CD Ekotape booklet 
“Forever Yours” 


(C Featheride 
Pick-up Cartridges [[] Hydraulic Pumps 


CD Teletalk 
(J Fuet Units & 
Transformers 


Name. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE 
OF THIS 


TEST CASE 


———— 


Hon. Francis Taptich Examines 
an Olympic Brief Case 


Give an 


BUSINESS CASE 
the 30 Day Test 


Olympic business cases are made of 
TOLEX, the ageless vinyl plastic that 
stays new-looking for years. Business 
executives and salesmen of some of 
America’s largest corporations are 
enthusiastic about the durability and 
appearance of these handsome yet 
inexpensive brief-cases. One sales 
manager says “I’m plenty rough on 
brief cases and Olympic can really 
take it.” 

Olympic invites you to test one of 
these cases—a 16” or 19” brief case 
in alligator grain (as illustrated) or a 
16” under-arm “zipper” case. Send 
the coupon to us with your company 
letterhead indicating your choice. 
Then let us have your verdict at the 
end of 30 days. 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION 
Kane, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

Sure, I'll judge one of your “test cases.” 


Manafacturers of a Complete Line of 
Ladies’ and Men’s Fine Luggage 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORP. 
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| Shopping Hours... 


. « . in Philadelphia will 
remain the same, as mer- 
chants veto five-day week 
with a second night opening. 


A red-hot question of big-city re- 
tailers—how long should a store’s day 
and weck be—got a flat-footed answer 
from Philadelphia merchants (BW— 
Nov.29’52,p52). Signs are that Phila- 
delphia is going to stick with a six-day 
schedule, and with its present Wednes- 
day night opening—no second night. 

e The Findings—This is the vote of a 
committee of the Philadelphia Mer- 
chants’ Assn., headed by G. Stockton 
Strawbridge, executive vice-president of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, department 
store. The committee went beyond the 
question of the value of one or two 
night openings; it looked into the re- 
lated problem of five vs. six days. To 
make up its mind, it made a survey of 
19 stores in seven cities (Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Hartford, Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee, and Rochester). 

These stores represented a wide 
variety of working schedules. They 
ranged from five-day weeks with no 
night openings to six-day weeks with 
two open nights. The committee 
backed up its own findings with a sur- 
vey of consumer attitudes toward store 
hours by A. J. Wood & Co., marketing 
consultants, Philadelphia. 

The committee itself admits that the 
data it collected mav have “at least 
questionable value when all the findings 
are in.” That’s because different cir- 
cumstances suit different cities. But its 
findings do highlight some of the prob- 
lems involved. 
¢ Not Worth It—Most of the stores 
that have added one or two night open- 
ings gave two reasons: convenience to 
the customer and competition from out- 
lying shopping centers. Philadelphia’s 
answer to this is: Don’t try to lure the 
extra trade downtown with an extra 
night. Take the stores to the suburbs 
instead. 

Probably the point that carried the 
most weight with the committee was 
Wood’s conclusion that an extra night 
would bring in less than 3% increased 
business a week. But there were other 
reasons for keeping to their present 
schedule. 

The plus sales volume wouldn’t be 
enough to offset the costs in clerks’ 
time, supper money, heat, power, light, 
and advertising to tell the public of the 
change. Also, the longer hours might 
create a “negative” attitude, at the least, 
on the part of store employees. 

e Spotty Gains—The stores surveyed 
hadn’t much in brass-tacks figures to 


Gi 
Spy 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 


FIRE never warns you in advance. 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 
can make a surprise attack when 
you least expect it. Let us show you 
how GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers 
discover and stop FIRE ... and 
lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearty at! principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








MERCURY 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRAILERS 


Standard and 
Special Types 








@ As the world’s largest producer 
of industrial trailers MERCURY is 
equipped to meet your specific 
requirements. Capacities from 
2000 Ibs. in Standard Type A-310 
Trailers to 60,000 Ibs. in heavy 
duty models. Request Bulletins 
A-100 and A-999 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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show what one or two open nights 
brought them in added business. In 
cities where all the stores added. new 
hours at once, the city did pull ahead 
of its previous record compared with 
the whole Federal Reserve district. Five 
stores reported gains from their own 
moves; two with one-night openings 
said they got more business when other 
stores went to two nights; three noted 
few gains, if any. 

All agreed that night hours were good 
business ones; the percent of the day’s 
total dollar-take ranged from 25% (for 
a second night) to 50%. But there are 
no clear indications of how much of 
this was stolen from the daytime trade. 
¢ Payroll Problems—On the question 
of added costs, payroll was a prime con- 
cern, of course. Here the answers 
varied. One store reported that a sec- 
ond night added $2,454 to payroll costs 
in the first few weeks of the experi- 
ment; they have pared this to $404 
weekly now—but admit they are giving 
inadequate service. Another store said 
total additional cost for an additional 
Monday night and Thursday morning 
came to $3,006 a week. On the other 
hand, still another reported that better 
operating efficiency had kept payroll 
costs down to the same percent of sales 
as before. 

Operating expenses—heat, light, etc.— 
ran lower. Several stores said the extra 
expense for these items was negligible. 
One figured extra hours added about 
$252 a week to costs; another, $275. 
¢ No Squawks from Unions—Rather 
surprisingly, no store reported any union 
trouble as a result of added hours. This 
runs counter to the experience of some 
retailers. Lit Bros., in Philadelphia, 
went to court to win the right to add 
a second night when workers protested. 
Merchants say that straight commission 
salespeople feel that they must work at 
least on the open nights, if not the 
whole day long. 

By the same token, one of the main 
points made by the five-day operators 
was that their employees liked the long 
weekend. They noted a definitely im- 
proved morale, and felt the shorter 
week gave them a crack at the better 
labor market. Furthermore, the five- 
day week cut other expenses; one store 
noted savings of 3% to 5% in heat and 
steam, alone. 
¢ Status Quo—Despite these argu- 
ments, the committee voted against a 
five-day week on the ground that it in- 
convenienced too many customers. This 
could also mean the acute inconveni- 
ence to the stores of losing some busi- 
ness to their competitors. 

In summing up, the association 
argues that the six-day, one-night opera- 
tion gives the working shopper Satur- 
day and one night to shop; it means in- 
creased sales volume at minimum ex- 
pense since it keeps most days short. 
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Speed that produces”), 


@ 
bu 1) THREADING MACHINES 


The modern A. V. Roe plant in Canada chose 
super-fast Cri-Dan Threading Machines 
to make precision parts for the Orenda 
Jet Engine. 
Where accuracy is at a premium and 
time is worth money, Cri-Dan Threading 
Machines are a “must” with many 
leading manufacturers. 
Using a single point carbide tool, these 
amazing machines have been setting new 
threading records wherever they are in use. 


If precision threading at high speeds is 
important in your plant, better ask your 
Lees-Bradner Representative for the facts on 
the Cri-Dan “D” and the Cri-Dan “B”. 
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JUST A MINUTE-WHILE WE 
MOVE 226,807 TONS-FOR YOU" 


While the watch in the freight conductor’s hand ticks off the 
next 60 seconds, the American Railroads will move 1,226,807 
tons of freight a full mile — on the way to serve you. 


This happens every minute of every day and night. It amounts 
to more than 11 tons moved one mile every day for each 
man, woman and child in the United States. 


It’s the biggest hauling job anywhere in the world today! And 
it’s done over the heavy-duty steel highways which the rail- 
roads provide and maintain—without expense to the taxpayers. 
The more freight the railroads carry, the less will be the 

wear and tear on the public highways, the lower the taxes you 
will have to pay to keep these highways up, and the more 
room there will be on them for you. 


AssociaTion OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 








FTC Will Fight . 


... court ruling on Chest- 
erfield cigarettes to get 
speedier weapon to use in 
ad-theme cases. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
didn’t get far in its attempt to find a 
quick method of censuring advertising— 
but it is not giving up. Judge Irving 
Kaufman in New York last week de- 
nied FTC an injunction that it wanted 
to use against Liggett & Myers’ ad 
campaign for Chesterfield cigarettes 
(BW—Nov.8’52,p50). For FTC, how- 
ever, this was only the first round in 
what may be one of the most important 
advertising cases in its history. 

e Needed—FTC recognized that it was 
taking a new tack in seeking the in- 
junction. It had a sound reason: Under 
the slow, routine procedure of com- 
laint and administrative hearing FTC 
* been using for 10 years, the ad cam- 
paign in question may have been used 
extensively, wound up, and filed away 
before the commission could issue a 
cease and desist ordei 

e Interpretation—By law, FTC is au- 
thorized to obtain court injunctions 
where ads promote the sale of a drug 
that may cause serious injury to the 
public. FTC maintained that Chester- 
field ads discuss the effect—or lack of 
effect—of tobacco on the nose and 
throat and that, therefore, they should 
be treated as drug ads 

Liggett & Myers argued that tobacco 
is not a drug. Judge Kaufman agreed. 
Here are his reasons: To FTC’s allega- 
tion that tobacco is a drug, listed in 
medical dictionaries, Kaufman said: “I 
am led to the inescapable conclusion 
that tobacco was listed in the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia solely because it 
was the source of a preparation known 
as ‘tincture of tobacco.’” Further- 
more, “. . . Congress . . . would not 
have intended cigarettes to be included 
as an article ‘intended to affect the 
functions of the body of man’ or in 
any other definition of ‘drug.’ ” 
¢ Starting Point—F'TC will appeal the 
decision—to the Supreme Court if neces- 
sary. In addition, it will proceed through 
the traditional, slower channels. 

There is some fecling that the his- 
tory of the Chesterfield and other cig- 
arette cases provides an excellent base 
for legislative recommendation to Con- 
gress that would enable FTC to move 
more rapidly against companies that 
continue to use advertising themes that 
the commission and the courts have 
banned for their competitors. But FTC 
will probably hold up on its approach 
to Congress until judicial remedy has 
been exhausted. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








HOW CAN IT BE SO SHARP? Razor 
blade steel must be clean steel, free 
from certain impurities, or blade 
edges will nick when honed. Today, 
United States Steel produces about 
three quarters of the special razor 
blade steel used each year in America. 


MECHANICAL MARVELS are becoming commonplace today ... but here’s one you may not have 2 
heard about. It’s a multiple tie-tamper. Twelve tampers controlled by a single man, automatically 7 
compact ballast under ties, producing finished track in one operation, more quickly and more safely. 


Steel for machines like this is made by United States Steel. 





\ 
GUN THAT SHOOTS AROUND CORNERS! Still under- 
going tests by Army Ordnance is this curved steel 
barrel deflector for sub-machine guns. The automatic 
rapid fire weapon fires a 45 cal. bullet, the same as the EFER 
45 cal. automatic pistol, and the bullet is deflected in regs re vege te preter parry waa 
& groove to a 45 degree angie. models . . . a standard model and a mode! with 
: side panels of silvery stainless steel. When the 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL stainless bus and the conventional painted pane! 
Last year, the iron and steel industry used about 100,200,000 — a meh ogee ees = 
tons of coal. If loaded in 50-ton hopper cars, that amount of This trade-mark is your guide ateiniess atest Pied bus in preference to the 
coal would fill a train long enough to go more than halfway te quality steel other. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 
around the world at the equator! 


Uses to... The Theatre Guild on the Al'presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL Api e Beitl « Beir Ameri 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
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SMARTLY TAILORED BUSINESSMEN take foreground away from cowboys in Adams Hotel, once famed meeting place for stockmen. 
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LONE CATTLE BUYER sadly reads paper, ignores coed at INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE takes over 
lobby rail where cowboys, cattlemen once perched, while . . . Stockman Club room, once reserved for cattlemen. 


Arizona: Industry Moves In 


(Story continues on p. 84) 
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Siig, IMPORTANCE Four o'clock shift at Reynolds Metal 


Sunshine-seekers jam plush Arizona resorts, and farming booms in areas of the state where irrigation 
STILL IMPORTANT: is being expanded. Mining is still the No. 1 industry, but manufacturing is passing it. 
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Steel Fabrication 
Se 








@ If you have a steel fabrication 
problem that’s a headache, In- 
ternational Steel can help you 
get prompt relief. 

Business and industrial lead- 
ers ... builders, contractors and 
architects ... national, state and 
local governments... all have 
found International Steel a fer- 
tile source for sound ideas—plus 
adequate facilities for success- 
fully completing difficult steel 
fabrication projects. 
® As our customers can tell you, 
we take closest schedules ... 
most exacting specifications... 
well in stride. Write or call the 
Special Projects Director at In- 
ternational Steel, outlining your 
problem. You'll get immediate 
action ...and quick relief! 


The unusual requirements of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Grandstand represent an example of Interna 
tional’ s ability to meet most rigid specifications. 


International Steel is a prime source for: 
Si Steel, Steel Building Products, Ware- 
house Steel, Standard Steel Buildings, Parm 
Buildings, Aviation Buildings, Hangar rs, 
Revolving © Entrances, Industrial Doors, 
Railroad Products, Stainless Steel Products, 
Lindsay Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 


<> 





COMPANY 


1922 EDGAR ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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LONESOME COWBOY gazes wistfully across at local businessman in the Adams Hotel 
lobby, perhaps dreaming of a fast disappearing, far different Arizona, as . . . 


An Old Order Passes 


Sit in the lobby of the Adams Hotel 
in downtown Phoenix long enough, the 
saying goes, and you will eventually see 
every person who amounts to anything 
in the state. 

A couple of decades ago that meant 
you would have watched a procession of 
livestock men in their big hats and 
high-heeled boots, a filtering of farmers 
and mine operators, a few tourists and, 
occasionally, a fellow who had his stake 
in commerce or industry. 

Today the setting is the same, but 
the plot and the cast are changing. The 
industrialist and the businessman are 
getting fatter roles. This week produc- 
tion figures indicate that in 1952 for 
the first time manufacturing will top 
mining as Arizona’s No. 1 producer. 
¢ Prosperity—This does not mean that 
Arizona’s economic standbys are any- 
where near extinct. The cowboy, the 
farmer, the miner are very much on the 
scene. Tremendous herds of white- 
faced Hereford, hump-necked brahmas, 
and Mexican steers still roam over 
Arizona’s vast ranges, are pastured dur- 
ing the summer in the cool, lush lands 
of the north. Thousands of head are 
finished for market each year in the 
feed lots dotted around the state. 


(Story starts on p. 82) 


There are some big new develop- 

ments in mining: San Manuel Copper 
Co., for instance, is sinking $101-mil- 
lion into developing near Tucson what 
is said to be the largest underground 
copper mine in North America (BW— 
Aug.2’52,p28). Expansion of irrigated 
acreage around towns such as Yuma is 
booming farming in many parts of the 
state. To the north, lumbering rings up 
millions of dollars each year. And with 
the first blast of cold weather in other 
parts of the country, tourists continue 
to jam accommodations in everything 
from the sumptuous Biltmore and 
Camelback Inn resorts to the dude 
ranches and dressed-up motels. 
e In the Wind—But above the tourist 
bustle, the bellow of. the cattle, the 
miner’s blast, there are new exciting and 
significant sounds—the hammerings of 
construction workers busily dotting the 
desert and valleys with tall buildings, 
multimillion-dollar industrial _ plants, 
and a vast spread of housing develop- 
ments; the rustle of a great exodus from 
the canyon cities of the East and Mid- 
west. 

A few grizzled old-timers bleakly re- 
gard these sounds as the twilight strains 
of an old and ebullient era. To most 
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"S INVISIBLE, INDISPENSABLE 





MODEL EFA 


*Super-Automatic 
POSITIVE ITEM COUNT 
Hold down the Add Bar—MARCHANT will 
add the amount only once, and simul- 
taneously each addition is counted only 
once in the Upper Dials, without any pre- 
conditioning or restoring. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY ...SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices. 





WILL YOU BE EATING IN 1963 7 


You don’t have to wear a long gray beard to remember when baby 
foods, beer, and concentrated citrus juices first made their appear- 


ance in cans. 


The dates, to refresh your memory, were 1926, 1935 and 1946 


respectively. 


Many other things you now eat or drink haven't been packaged 
in cans much longer. Since Continental went into business in 1905, 
we've helped put hundreds of new foods into thrifty tin containers— 
foods previously available only in less convenieat form, if at all. 


In years to come, cans will bring even greater variety to your 

table. But what kind of foods will they be? Continental people are 

~ working hard to find the answer so we can be ready with plants and 
machinery to take care of every new product as it comes along. 


Right now, our scientists are making test packs of foods that may 
one day become popular. Beyond this, we're putting our talent and 
facilities at the service of many a farsighted individual food processor 
—helping him develop his ideas into marketable products in shiny 


tin cans. 


We aim to keep right on looking ahead in the interests of the 
public, the food grower, and the food packer. 


CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 9 £. 42nd 5 


PAPER CONTAINERS 








isn’t the happiness we bring to those we love the best Christmas gift of all? 
Of course it is. And how fortunate we are today in being able to give not only 
many Christmas gifts but many new and more lasting “gifts” that contribute 
so much more to happiness. 
Better health for our children, for example... greater protection against 


illness and suffering than any generation has ever enjoyed before. Better and 


? 
AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


more nourishing food to build sturdier bodies. Better shelter and clothing for 

greater comfort. New and broader opportunities for work and employment 

and achievement. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Many of these new “gifts” spring from research in the field of chemistry. 

American Cyanamid Company is proud to be a member of the great and growing 


chemical industry that is doing so much to advance human welfare. 








Arizonans, they are the music of a new 
prosperity. Industry, with its horde of 
workers trailing behind, is slowly but 
steadily moving. The cow-town era is 
passing. 

¢ Town-Tamer—It’s hard to pinpoint 
the exact moment in its turbulent his- 
tory when Arizona first began to grow 
out of its gun-slinging, hell-for-leather 
adolescence. Probably, it came on an 
autumn afternoon in 1881 at the O.K. 
Corral in Tombstone, when Wyatt 
Earp, most feared and respected marshal 
of the freewheeling West, with his two 
brothers and Doc Holliday wiped out 
the McLowery-Clanton gang in a hail 
of bullets. That sensational gunfight 
over which the West has wrangled for 
half a century broke the back of a clan 
that had terrorized a vast area of the 
state, threatened its mining, freighting, 
and trading economy, and flouted the 
law. 

¢ Instruments—The state was still to 
experience many towering feuds—over 
grazing lands and water, in business 
and politics. But, that day, Wyatt 
Earp doomed forever the era of free- 
booting outlawry. He opened the trail 
for men with visions of building power- 
ful economic empires that were to be- 
come instrumental in the blossoming 
of the nation’s youngest state. 

One of these dynasties, the fabulous 

Babbitt family, which first came to Ari- 
zona in the 1880s, still exerts power in 
mercantile stores, real estate, cattle, 
banking, and other businesses. But for 
Arizona, the Babbitts are perhaps the 
last of the old empire concept of the 
development of the West. For a decade 
now, farsighted thinkers have leveled 
their sights on bringing new industrial 
blood into the state. 
* Invitation—Since World War 
II, this fresh and driving economy has 
turned many sunny, placid communi- 
ties into bustling boom towns. Phoenix 
was one of the first to get down to 
business in earnest. In 1948 it or- 
anized the Chamber of Commerce 
ndustrial Development Committee to 
set a promotional trap for out-of-state 
industries. It works now with the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Business and 
Industrial Development on a statewide 
basis. 

In four years, the Phoenix group has 
lured in 128 new industries with an 
estimated annual payroll of $31,035,- 
000. It has boosted employment by 
10,345. The committee, says its chair- 
man, V. F. Mueller, president of 
Deer-O Paints & Chemicals, Ltd., has 
set a 1953 minimum goal of 25 more 


new industries for the Phoenix area . 


alone. 
e Expanding—Here are just a few of 
the big new arrivals that are contrib- 
uting greatly to Arizona’s industrial 
and economic expansion. 

¢ Hughes Aircraft Co. Its Tucson 
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Fastener Problem... 


y 
-you dout kuow about? 
od 
No, we’re not looking for trouble for you. But frankly, 
isn’t it possible that somewhere along your assembly lines 


one or more fastening operations are wasting time and 
money? 





For instance, if screw heads are shearing off under power 
driver pressure or threads are reaming in tapped holes, it’s 
possible that a slight change to another type fastener 
can solve the problem. 


In any event, it will pay you to keep a close check on a// 
fastening operations in your plant. 


If you spot excessive waste of time or material, call 
on your Lamson & Sessions representative for help. He is a 
fastener specialist and is a/ways at your service. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham * Chicago 
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threatened Today’s profit protectors 


are machines embodying modern methods of pro- 
cessing. In milling and turning operations 
Sundstrand engineers will be glad to help you 
determine the most profitable method and 
machine for your plant. There is no obligation 
for this Engineered Production Service. 


Additional Data 

This new folder explains Sund- 
strand “Engineered Production” 
and what you can expect from its 
application to your metal working 
problem. Write today. Ask for 
bulletin BW 327. 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


SsueosTRaND 





plant employs 2,000 workers now, has 
a potential of 15,000. The U.S. Air 
Force has taken over the plant in a deal 
said to involve $22-million 

e Reynolds Metals Co. will build a 
$21-million addition to its $35-million 
plant in Phoenix. Reynolds will oper- 
ate the plant for the Air Force, but 
the addition will boost Reynolds’ ca- 
pacity by one-third and add about 400 
employees to the 2,400 working at 
the present plant. 

e Airesearch Mfg. Co. of Arizona, 
two-year-old producer of air turbine 
starters and assembler of gas turbine 
engines, has upped its capacity by 
66% in the last vear. It has increased 
its employment 100% and is still look- 
ing for skilled help. 
¢ The Red Carpet—Arizonans are do- 
ing everything they can think of to 
turn their sandy ranges into green 
fields for the out-of-state manufacturer. 

The state electorate by referendum 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
that does away with manufacturers’ in- 
ventory taxes. The Arizona legislature 
assed several other tax bills to make 
ife easier for industrialists. It changed 
the method of assessing a manufactur- 
er’s machinery and equipment from a 
cost basis to 50% of the book value; 
permitted depreciation on machinery 
up to 20% a year; and eliminated the 
manufacturers’ sales tax 
¢ Self-Made—One of Arizona’s biggest 
attractions is achieved without the help 
of man. In the state’s varied climate, 
you can breakfast in Phoenix, fly to a 
snow bowl for skiing, return for an 
afternoon’s swim, and wind up the day 
dancing under the glassed, starlit patio 
of a plush resort. Businessmen can look 
out of their office windows and see 
mountains glowing in the distance. 

Newcomers find life is relaxed, less 
complicated than in many of the big 
industrial cities they hailed from. On 
Sundays, five-day-a-week workers crowd 
the Phoenix and Tucson golf courses. 
Whole families spread their picnic 
lunches in the parks on December days. 

You can often hear a new resident 

remark: “Why fight life in a big city 
when you can find the same opportu- 
nity and job advantages in Arizona, and 
still relax.” 
e Stepped Up—Industrial growth with 
all its implications, however, is gradu- 
ally changing the tempo of life all 
over Arizona. Towns are still friendly 
—more so than the average towns in 
the Midwest, say—but the clap-on-the- 
back camaraderie once known even to 
the largest communities is starting to 
fade. 

This holiday season, midtown streets 
in Phoenix, Yuma, Tucson are jammed 
with shoppers who spent their last 
Christmas, or the one before that, in 
Topeka, Jersey City, or Bangor, Me. 
They are expected to give Arizona its 
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200-plus hp. Governed speed, 2800 rpm. 


Lowest weight to horsepower ratio of all com- 
parable truck engines—6 Ibs. per hp. 


Look at these features Most compact engine in its power range. 


Over-all length only 45 inches. 

t h r e a t Faster acceleration. Quick response from 
oO e 4 short stroke, light flywheel, and 8 power 
impulses. 
Good high-speed performance. Large bore in 


proportion to length of stroke provides ample 
valve area, unique combustion chamber re- 
tards detonation. 

Smoother running engine at all speeds. Extra 


rigidity of short boxlike crankcase, 5 large 
main bearings to reduce vibration. 

Long-life wet cylinder sleeves permit use of 
special alloys. Low cost, easy to replace. 











These are just a few advantages of an advance- 
design engine that can do your hauling business 
a lot of good. Find out the details by sending for 
the Autocar V /8 booklet. Mail the coupon today. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Please send me the Autocar V/8 booklet. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. Firm Name 











Established 1897 Address 
We operat 








e. 
(number 


Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 

















A NEW PYRENE FOR ONLY $7.95 
--- NOTHING LIKE IT BEFORE! 


The first genuinely good-looking home fire extin- 
guisher ever offered—and it’s air-pressure operated. 
Nondamaging, vaporizing liquid type. Easy to 
handle—weight, filled, only 24 lb. Easy to operate 
—a child can do it. Just press the button! Shoots a 
Steady 25 ft. stream in any direction. Instant 
on-and-off action. To stop, simply release button. 
For effective use in fighting small fires, including 
gasoline, oil and other flammable liquids. Safe to 
use on electrical fires. Full 1 pt. capacity; enough to 
meet most any home fire emergency. Easy to recharge. 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, N.J. 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





first billion-dollar year in retail sales. 
¢ Surging—The great influx of people 
is changing the face of Arizona, too. 
Industrial and business-center develop- 
ment in cities like Phoenix and ‘Tucson 
has brought big upswings in urban 
population. Phoenix, which had 106,- 
818 residents in 1950, heads the list 
with a 63.3% rise over 1940; Tucson, 
with 45,454 in 1950, was up 27.1%. 

Many smail towns are feeling the 
impact even more than the cities. 
Mesa, a neat, predominantly Mormon 
town 16 mi. from Phoenix, had a 
population of 16,790 in 1950, more 
than twice the 1940 figure. Mesa, in 
fact, gave the first hint of a trend to- 
ward suburban living. 

Another fast-growing community ad- 
jacent to Phoenix is Sunnyslope—a mo- 
del of community planning. Ten or 
15 years ago, Sunnyslope was little 
more than a collection of cheap bunga- 
lows housing health seekers who could 
not afford to live in town. Today it 
is a well-ordered community of attrac- 
tive, modest homes of prosperous mid 
dle-class working and business people. 
e Reflections—As might be expected, 
Arizona’s remarkable growth is reflected 
in every phase of its economic life. The 
state is leading the nation in income 
growth; its 1951 total of $1,151,000,000 
was up 23% from 1950 

Arizona also led in bank capital 

growth from Dec. 31, 1941, to Dec. 31, 
1951. Capital funds jumped from 
$8,161,000 to $35,602,000. In some 
cases, expansion was so rapid that banks 
had to set up temporary branches in 
quonset huts and other makeshift quar- 
ters. 
e Elbowroom—But Arizona, with its 
113,956 sq. mi. for a population of 
805,000 (as of July 1, 1951), still has 
plenty of room for expansion. The 
state is girding itself for even greater 
growth in the next 10 years 

One big thing Arizona has a hopeful 
eye on now is the possible discovery of 
oil. No commercially producing wells 
have been developed yet, but millions 
of dollars are being spent on oil ex- 
plorations. And the state has 710,232 
acres of land under lease for oil and 
gas development by individuals and 
major companies. 
¢ The Big Bug—Just about the only 
fly in the ointment is Arizona’s No. | 
problem—water. For ears Arizona 
has waged a continuous battle with 
California to get what it feels is its 
share of the Colorado River water. The 
question is now before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for a decis 

Industrial farmers, stockmen, and 
other water users, too, are wrangling 
over restricted or unrestricted ground- 
water use. A case of rancher vs. rancher 
is now before the Arizona Supreme 
Court (BW—Aug.16'52,p78), which is 
expected to decide that issue soon 
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To the Executive 


Planning for TOMORROW... 


A switch to aluminum tubing slashed 60% 
from the cost of the base for Wheeldex “Circle 
Base Cub” card index files like the one shown 
above. Approximately 2,000 pounds of the metal 
formerly used made only 3,000 bases. The wise 
switch to aluminum and now—2,000 pounds 
makes 9,000 bases, 3 times as many! 


Thus aluminum greatly reduces raw material 
cost per base unit. Furthermore, the former 
metal required buffing and chrome plating. By 
anodizing aluminum after a bright dip, these 
time-consuming, cost-building plating opera- 
tions are completely eliminated! 


Sales figures show the beautiful anodized 
aluminum finish is proving highly effective in 


OR 


METALS 





increasing eye-appeal and buy-appeal ... and at 
a much lower cost! Add to these benefits, the fact 
that aluminum tubing is easier to form and you 
have another important “plus” for aluminum. 


This proof of performance with aluminum as 
illustrated in the progressive design thinking of 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company, White 
Plains, New York, may suggest a similar dollar- 
saving, sales-building conversion from other 
material to aluminum in your operation. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” in your 
classified directory or write Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Be sure to see “Mr. Peepers” every Sunday night, 7:30 EST, NBC-TV; hear “Fibber McGee and Molly" every Tuesday night, 9:30 EST & PST, NBC, 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








how one 
manufacturer 
pin-points * 


quality control 


Kum Kleen 


pressure-sensitive 


laid on /abels 


A PROMINENT MAKER of electric motors 
pin-points quality control by identi- 
fying every production and inspection 
operation with Avery Kum-Kleen 
self-adhesive labels. It’s a simple, easy 
way to quickly trace and correct any 
variations from their high standards 
of quality. Prior to the use of Kum- 
Kleen labels, which are just LAID ON 
with a finger-touch, no other method 
had proved satisfactory. 
%* Each stator winding gperator’s 
work is identified by a small, round 
Avery Kum-Kleen label bearing a 
numeral. It stays sTUCK on the lamin- 
ated surface...is not damaged by 
varnish dip and bake. Similar Kum- 
Kleen labels, which are die-cut letters 
to preserve identification even though 
spray-painted, are used by each final 
tester-inspector 

Write for sample labels and com- 
plete details on this effective way to 
improve quality. You may be able to 
apply it to your business! 


AWE 
A 


since 1935 


Producers of Pressure-Sensitive products 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORPORATION 
117 Liberty Street. New York 6 
1616 South Califorma Avenue, Monrovia 
608 South Dearborn Street. Chicago 5 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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"TEXAS becomes an 
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Cashing In on Cheap Power 


Aluminum industry is solving its power-shortage prob- 
lems by tapping Texas’ rich natural gas resources. As a by- 
product, it's making Texas the largest aluminum producer. 


Ihree years ago even the most fervid 
Texan couldn’t boast of his state’s alu- 
minum production. Until 1950, the 
Lone Star State hadn’t produced a 
single pig of aluminum. 

Today, the aluminum industry is No. 
1 on the state’s brag list. And in 1953 
Texas will become the country’s largest 
producer of primary aluminum—with 
an estimated annual output of about 
222,500 short tons. 
¢ Cheap Fuel—What sent aluminum 
into Texas was the industry’s growing 
need for new sources of cheap electric 
powcr. 

Texas has tremendous resources of 
both natural gas and lignite—both of 
which can be used to fuel steam-gen- 
erating plants. In 1951 natural gas 
output was 3.8-billion cu. ft.—approxi- 
mately 51% of the national total. Its 
reserves are estimated at 105-trillion cu.- 
ft., about 55% of the country’s natural 
gas reserves. That means that any in- 
dustry eying Texas knows that its na- 
tural gas supply will be around for a 
long time. 

The state’s- lignite (brown coal) re- 
sources are in almost the same happy 
supply. One estimate gives Texas 23- 
billion tons of reserves. These are spread 
rather widely through the state, but 
the majority is found in the eastern 
half. 


In Milam County alone, reserves 
are figured at somewhere around 200- 
million tons. 


1. The Pioneers 


In 1953 the chief new users of this 
bountiful fuel supply will be Aluminum 
Co. of America and Reynolds Metals 
Co. 

Right now operat enter around 
three reducing plants, but a fourth is 
nearing completion Oldest plant in 
the field is Alcoa’s $62-million Point 
Comfort plant near Port Lavaca on the 
Gulf Coast. It was started in 1948, 
went into operation in February, 1950, 
with an annual output of 85,000 tons. 
The newest plant is Alcoa’s Rockdale 
plant, an $80-million job that started 
production Noy. 24. Rockdale eventu- 
ally will match Point Comfort’s output. 

Reynolds Metals Co.’s $80-million 
San Patricio reduction plant near Cor- 
pus Christi went into production in 
1952, with an annual production of 80,- 
000 tons a year. Its new plant, La 
Quinta, is now going up near San Pa- 
tricio, and is expected to be completed 
early in 1953. These two plants will 
represent the only integrated facility 
in the country capable of operating on 
an ore-to-ingot basis at one location. 
Reynolds will ship Jamaica bauxite to 
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1 LINEAL 
FOOT OF EQUALS 


BROWN FINTUBE 








FINTUBES 


* 


& 108 LINEAL FEET OF BARE PIPE OR TUBING 


THEY’RE 
WELDED 


will save you Pipe, Tubing, Weight, Installation and Maintenance 


Brown Fintubes provide more outside surface 
per square foot of inside surface than plain bare 
pipe or tubing. Consequently by selecting fin- 
tubes having the desired number, height and 
length of fins, engineers can proportion the in- 
side and outside surfaces to the characteristics 
of the fluids being heated — or cooled — per- 
mitting fewer or shorter Brown Fintubes to be 
used for a given service. 


Our proven, exclusive, integral, welded con- 
struction permits heat to flow between the fins 
and center tube at high efficiency—and positively 


prevents the fins from working loose, even from 
the expansion and contraction of repeated heat- 
ing and cooling. Consequently Brown Fintubes 
maintain their original high heat transferring 
efficiency during the entire life of the center tube. 
Furnished in carbon steel, alloy, bi-metal or non- 
ferrous construction 1 inch to 8 inch in diameter. 


If you heat — or cool — liquids or gases in 
your plant, it will pay you to investigate the 
increased output, and more efficient, more con- 
tinuous operation Brown One-Piece Fintubes 
make possible! Send for illustrated Bulletin. 





@ Integral One-piece Fintubes; Sectional Heat Ex- 
changers and Coolers; Vertical Heaters for Bulk Storage 


INTUBE CO. 
Elria, Ohio 


Tanks; Tank Suction Heaters; Pressure and Section Line 
Heaters; Process Tank Heaters; Fired Indirect Heaters 
and Special Types of Fintube Heaters and Coolers. 


BROWN FINTUBE 


Eat TRANSIE® PROOUCTS 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CLEVELAND © CINCINNATI * DETROIT * CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS * BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS © SHREVEPORT * TULSA * HOUSTON © DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO ® and ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








Front Row at the Raceway 


AKING STEPS to assure that the sides of bearing rings will 

be parallel to each other, and to the ball track, begins with 

proper tooling. That’s why Federal spares no pains to gage 
the form tools used to produce its ball bearings. Here, for exam- 
ple, a technician inspects contours in an optical comparator; a 
prism of light projects the tool outline, 20 times enlarged, onto 
the gridded screen. By careful inspection he can often hold dif- 
ficult tolerances to 0.0001 in. or finer. It’s by this thinking in 
terms of perfection, not time, that Federal produces quiet, fric- 
tion-free ball bearings. Such precautions are your assurance of 
top-notch performance from every Federal Ball Bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥~ 





3 Bederal BALL BEARINGS 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 





a“ 


... it’s little wonder that 
Alcoa and Reynolds jumped 
into Texas... .” 


POWER starts on p. 94 


La Quinta, where it will be turned into 
alumina, then sent o to San Pa 
tricio, where it will be reduced to alu 
minum. La Quinta will have a produc 
tion of 1,000 tons a day. To accommo 
date oceangoing vessels bringing the 
bauxite to La Quinta, Reynolds has 
just signed a contract for dredging a 
deep-water channel in Corpus Christi 
Bay. 

A newcomer, I'e Aluminum 
Corp. has just announced that it will 
build the Southwest’s first aluminum 
fabricating plant at Rockwell, 14 mi 
northeast of Dallas. The plant will be 
in production by mid-1953, turning out 
aluminum products for aviation com- 
panies. 


ll. Power Potential 


With the nation hydroelectric 
sources becoming as rce as hen’s 
tecth (BW —Jan.12°52,p24), it’s little 
wonder that Alcoa nd Reynolds 
jumped into Texas ith both feet 
lo break down alumina in a reduction 
plant requires an en us amount of 
electricity—somewherc yuind 20,000 
kw. a ton. And the heart of the elec 
trical operation is a dependable, cheap 
fuel supply. 

Natural gas is the f ed at Point 
Comfort and San Pat nd will also 
be used at La Quint The rate at 
which these plants burn up natural gas 
is staggering. San Patricio uses about 
48-million cu. ft. a most of it 
piped from nearby field Point Com 
fort gets much of its gas from under- 
water fields in Matag Bav. 

Alcoa’s Rockdale plant is the first 
aluminum smelting plant in the coun- 
try to use electric p gencrated by 
burning lignite (BW —Aug.4'51,p80 
e New Era for Lignite—Prior to 1925, 
lignite was used wid 1 fuel in the 
state, mainlv in stean rating plants. 
However, as the nat gas industry 
developed, lignite t back seat 
Now, because the pr f natural gas is 
going up, and beca new process 
has been evolved to nore fucl out 
put from lignite, that industry is having 
a revival. 

As mined in the te, lignite cc 
tains anywhere from 13 to 35 
moisture. When burned, it gives off 
about 8,000 Btu. p b., as compared 
to 14,000 Btu. for a good grade of bi 
tuminous coal. Also, lignite is hard to 
store because it slak rapidly when 
exposed to air. How r, in the past 
few vears, the U.S. Bureau of Mines 


mn 
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“WE CUT OPERATING COSTS $67,000 A YEAR— 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY!” 


This unretouched photo shows Bernheim’s 
_ modernized power plant operating under 
full load. Three boilers now provide more 
steam than six boilers did before modern- 
ization. Automatic combustion controls 
have been installed. The increased effi- 
ciency has resulted in large fuel savings, 


Why not take full advantage of coal’s economy? Cut 
your operating costs to a minimum with automatic coal- 
and ash-handling equipment. Get more steam for every 
dollar with an up-to-date combustion installation. 

Whether you're building a new plant, or planning to 
modernize, a consulting engineer can show you how 
you can get big savings by burning coal in a modern 
plant designed to meet your specific needs. 

Consider, too, that of all fuels, coal alone has virtually 
unlimited reserves. And America’s coal industry leads 
the world in efficient, economical production. That 
means that, unlike other fuels, ample coal will be avail- 
able in the future—and at relatively more stable prices. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY) 


if you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to storp and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 


dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


we FOR LOU COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 














LOW TAX 
Industrial 


...4n Detroit's 
Greater Metropolitan Area 


If you’re looking for an ideal location for either light or 
heavy industry — take a careful look at the newly devel- 
oped Romulus industrial area just 20 miles southeast of 
downtown Detroit. Here’s an outline of the facts: 


SITES: 106 acres of level, well drained land, available for use of one 
large industry or subdivision for varied small industries. 


TRANSPORTATION: Property served by C&O’s main line, Saginaw Division, and 
bounded by two major highways. 

TAXES: One of most favorable property assessment scales we’ve seen. 

UTILITY: Site well served by water, natural gas, sewer, power facilities. 


MARKETS: These sites are in the heart of the heavily industrialized — 
heavily populated midwest. Whether your customers are pri- 
mary or secondary consumers, you'll find them at your doorstep. 


C&O's ‘’Pin-Point” surveys on this and other industrial 
sites are made in strict confidence. 
Let our Industrial Engineers and researchers dig out the an- 
swers to your location problem. No obligation, of course. Write 


the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial Development 
Department, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Cheatin yee d Ohio Rakes 


SERVING: Virginia * W. Virginia * Kentucky * Ohio * Indiana * Michigan * So. Ontario 





has done a lot of experimental work on 
lignite, dehydrating it and removing the 
tars. The process has been perfected 
to the point where the materials re- 
covered from lignite pay for the proc- 
essing costs. The dehydrated, processed 
lignite, called char, runs about 1,000 
Btu.’s higher than raw lignite. 

In addition to being a hedge against 
rising natural gas prices, development 
of lignite may also prove a hedge against 
the time when natural gas is more 
valuable as a raw material than as a fucl. 
Already, one plant at Brownsville is 
making gasoline and other petroleum 
products from natural gas. 


The Changing Scene 


The advent of the aluminum indus- 

try in Texas has accelerated the state’s 
industrial boom, already rolling in high 
gear. Last year more than $250-million 
of the $1.1-billion spent by the state 
for new plants and plant expansion 
came from Reynolds and. Alcoa. That 
money has sweetened the life of many 
a Texan supplier and contractor, and 
loaded the pockets of thousands of 
Texas workers. It has also added to 
the prosperity, population, and devel- 
opment of the small communities where 
the aluminum plants are located. 
e More of Everything—By the end of 
1953 more than 4,000 people will be 
employed in the industry—and at least 
90% of these will be Texans. In the 
Port Lavaca area, the population has 
jumped from 2,200 to 5,000 in four 
years, and is still going up. In the same 
area, the number of new businesses has 
moved from 78 to 185. Retail sales and 
bank deposits have almost trebled, and 
total annual income of all residents has 
climbed from $3.2-million to $8.3-mil- 
lion, 

At Point Comfort, the coming of the 
industry meant the building of a small 
railroad line, 11 mi. long—believed to 
be the first new railroad in the state in 
25 years. 
¢ No Squawks—Naturally, Texans are 
as happy as larks over the whole busi- 
ness. And, as far as they are concerned, 
it’s just the beginning. In the first 

lace, if lignite turns out to be a satis- 

ae fuel, natives of the Lone Star 
State are confident that other industries 
looking for cheap sources of fuel will 
settle down on the Texas plains. Sec- 
ondly, Texas’ becoming the country’s 
No. 1 producer of primary aluminum 
may help boost the buildup of the light- 
metals fabricating industry in the state. 
Texas businessmen have long felt that 
there is a great need for light-metals 
fabricators and mills—especially since 
the Ft. Worth-Dallas area is a large 
aircraft production center and uses large 
amounts of aluminum The state’s 
growing steel industry is another big 
customer for aluminum products. 
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These special steels 


When the warning is clear, the road is safer. That’s 
why many outdoor signs are made of Armco Pamrerip, 
the special Armco steel that grips paint and preserves it 
for extra years of service. Parnrcrip is also used in the 
manufacture of household products like kitchen cabinets 


No pain, no strain putting up these new 
combination screen and storm sash. A flick 
of the finger makes the summer-winter 
switch-over. They'll give long service because 
they’re made of Armco Zinccrip—steel with 
a special protective zinc coating. And the 
zinc surface is especially treated to take 
and hold paint. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


No dangerous fumes. A rusted-out car 
muffler is dangerous. That’s why motor- 
ists are safer with mufflers made of Armco 
Atuminizep. This special steel resists heat 
damage—lasts at least twice as long in muf- 
fler shells as ordinary steel. ALUMINIZED 
is also used by manufacturers of ranges, 
toasters, heaters and other “hot” products. 


accidents 


and porch furniture to make them more resistant to wear. 
ParntcrRIP is one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
which have been nationally advertised for many years. 
Today, consumers know the Armco trademark as a mark 
of special steel value in the products they buy. 


eG TAHA Se 


Sure-fire protection is at hand when fire 
extinguishers are made of Armco Stainless 
Steel, the rustless metal that isn’t harmed 
by water or fire-fighting chemicals. This 
same gleaming stainless is used in knives, 
forks, spoons, cooking utensils, roof gutters 
and downspouts to give these products bet 
ter appearance and longer life. 


. RMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST V/, 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








NIFORM, strength-giving, grain flow characteristics are 

clearly indicated in the above macrograph of a carriage 
bolt made from Keystone “Special Processed” C1038 Cold 
Heading Wire. The long, continuous fibres through shank 
and head give the “inside story” of efficient cold heading 
which results in longer die life, increased production and 
a better finished product. 


The following analysis of “special processed’”’ wire is rec- 
ommended for difficult cold heading: 


C1006 - C1012 for Clutch Heads 

C1006 - C1022 for Phillips Heads 

C1108 - C1109 for Phillips Head Wood Screws 
C1035 - C1038 for Heat Treated Screws and Bolts 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your industrial 
wire problems. Your inquiry is welcomed. 


TS 
INDUSTRIAL wiRE SPECIALIS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





A full-time plane-spotter has been added 
to the Police Dept. of Elizabeth, N. J. 
—not to aid civil defense, but to watch 
out for low-flying planes from just- 
reopened Newark Airport. 


* 
Port activity in Portland, Me., is at the 
highest level since the early 1920s, when 
Portland was the shipping terminus for 
eastern Canada. This month 23 cargo 
ships are expected to arrive. Biggest 
boom is in rubber imports: First rubber 
ship arrived Sept. 24; by Dec. 31, 32 
will have been unloaded at Portland. 

e 
Helicopters will carry over 6-million pas- 
sengers, over 40-million lb. of mail, and 
over 64-million Ib. of cargo a year into 
and out of Manhattan by 1975, accord- 
ing to a survey just completed for the 
Port of New York Authority. 

: ; 
The city manager form of municipal 
government is steadily spreading, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the Public 
Administration Clearing House. In re- 
cent elections, nine cities voted for a 
switch to city manag while eight 
turned it down. In addition, four cities 
that already have city managers beat 
back proposals to abandon this form of 
government. More than one-third of 
all U.S. cities over 25,000 population 
now operate under city managers. 

* 
City income taxes till rampant in 
Ohio. The Colum! City Council 
voted last week to extend its 14% tax 
for another five year yond next Jan. 
1, the scheduled expiration date. Ports 
mouth is inaugurating a 1% tax to 
meet an expected $210,000 municipal 
deficit in 1953. But Springfield is cut- 
ting its tax rate from 1% to 0.6%, 
effective Jan. 1. 

— 
Jackson County (Ore.) voters have 
turned down a proposal to ban all 
cloud-seeding activities by private 
groups. The ban vw ought by dry 
land farmers, who asserted that cloud 
seeding aimed at preventing hail dried 
up the clouds and deprived them of 
needed rainfall. Margin against the ban 
was only 34 votes 

/ & 

Natural gas transmission companies 
whose pipelines p through Missis 
sippi will have to pay a privilege tax to 
Mississippi based on their pipe mileage 
through that state. The tax was levied 
early this year by the legislature, and 
was declared unconstitutional by a 
state circuit court. The state supreme 
court has just overturned that decision. 
Attorneys for the pipeline companies 
say they will appeal to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 
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The sum we saved for Houghton Mifflin 


Wasn't pifPlin “y 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 











Scot lissue lowels 


save more because 
they do more 


One towel 


dries both hands, 


saving time, towels, 


and maintenance. 


SAVE TIME! Since one ScotTissue 
Towel dries both hands quickly, 
there are less washroom “traffic 
jams.”" Workers are able to get 
back to their jobs a lot faster. 


SAVE TOWELS! Employees ap- 
preciate famous Scot Tissue Towels 
—they’re softer, stronger and more 
absorbent. Fewer ScotTissue Tow- 
els used means all-around savings. 


SAVE MAINTENANCE! With fewer 
ScotTissue Towels used, less stor- 
age space and less servicing of dis- 
pensers and receptacles is required 
—reducing janitor costs. 


FREE! “Washroom Planning” 
For tested washroom plans or fora 
demonstration of the ‘“Thirsty 
Fibre” Test, write Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. 


HERE'S PROOF! The “Thirsty 
Fibre” Meter Test proves Scot- 
Tissue Towels’ quick absorption 
and great water retention—one 
reason why more leading compa- 
nies prefer ScotTissue Towels. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


“ScotTissue,"’ ‘*Thirsty Fibre,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 








Behind the Times 


CHICAGO -Another of Chicago’s 
reat Lake Shore Drive showplaces has 
Fallen victim to progress. Slated for 
immediate demolition is the 4l-room 
greystone mansion (picture) that John 
D. Rockefeller built in 1897 as a wed 
ding present for his daughter, Edith, 
and her husband, Harold McCormick. 

The property occupics an entire 
block on Lake Shore Drive, just north 
of the Drake Hotel. Until last week it 
was owned by Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., which got it through fore- 
closure in 1938. : 

As soon as the hous¢ 
the new owners \ tart building a 
$24-million, 25-story apartment house 
on the north half of the block; com- 
pletion is scheduled for next fall. An 
office building will probably follow, 
on the south half 


A Fast Move 


AKRON —When directors of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. named W. S. Richard- 
son executive vice-president and elected 
him to the board, Akron businessmen 
thought they saw more in the move 
than the bare announcement indicated. 

For one thing, it was the second up- 
ward step for Richardson in little more 
than a year: In 1951 he moved up from 
the presidency of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. to a vice-presidency with 
the parent company. Richardson is the 
first officer of the company to be put on 
the board since John L. Collyer took 
office as president in 1939. Finally, 
Collyer has served both as president and 
as chairman of the board since the 
death of Col. David M. Goodrich in 
1950. 

So, Akron is betting that Richard- 
son will move up to the presidency 


is demolished, 
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next year, with Collyer continuing as 
chairman and chief executive officer. 
Both men are 59; mandatory retirement 
age at Goodrich is 65. 


Need Paves the Way 
BIRMINGHAM — A. Chiristmas- 


time emergency solution may pave the 
way for a permanent answer to down- 
town Birmingham’s chronic parking 
problem. The area has had serious park- 
ing troubles for a long time. After 
Thanksgiving things got much worse. 
Trafic became badly snarled; trolley 
and bus schedules were thrown way 
off. 

A group of local businessmen got to 
work and found this rush solution: 
Frisco Ry. owns a couple of tracts of 
land near the edge of the business dis- 
trict; it agreed to allow their temporary 
use for parking. Birmingham Slag Co. 
did a rush job of resurfacing. Because 
the lots are quite a walk from the shop- 
ping area, Birmingham Transit Co. 
agreed to run special shoppers’ express 
buses to and from the lots every five 
minutes from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Parking charge is 25¢ for four hours 
(same rate as in private lots). This in- 
cludes the bus ride. Parking in the lots 
is limited to four hours, to keep out 
downtown workers who might other- 
wise crowd out the shoppers. The lots 
opened last Saturday, will continue 
operating only until Dec. 24. 

Businessmen who worked on the 
project hope it will point the way for 
establishment of permanent lots else- 
where on the edge of the business dis- 
trict. 


Reclassified 
MONTPELIER, VT. —A dentist 


is officially an industry, at least as far 
as the Vermont state development com- 
mittee is concerned. The committee 
was set up by a group of Vermont busi- 
nessmen to help get new industry for 
Vermont's cities. Last week it got a 
request from Wells River to help find 
a dentist and an optometrist. That 
seemed a little outside the committee’s 
field, until Christopher A. Weber, a 
Rutland banker, made a motion to 
classify a new dentist as a new indus- 
try. The motion carried. 

The idea isn’t too far-fetched at that, 
Weber pointed out—after all, the den- 
tist mav have to hire assistants locally, 
and he'll certainly pay rent, buy equip- 
ment, and open a bank account. 


TV-Radio Center 
DETROIT—A new $34-million tel- 
evision and radio center will be built DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


in Detroit next year. Storer Broadcast- 







ing Co., owner of Detroit stations R 
WIJBK and WJBK-TV, has bought a —_ LANCASTER, OHIO e 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 

for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 
and playgrounds, for memorials, name 
plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 
we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
illustrated literature. 











Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 
stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters. Literature is available 

for these products. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





Christmas 


with a 


This Christmas and for the years to come, keep 
memorable family scenes alive in vivid, glowing 
pictures made with the finest camera you can buy. 


As a 
of a Leica .. 


ift to someone close, or as a 
yourself, give all the lifelong pride an 
. with one of its famous lenses that 


resent to 
pleasure 


assure supreme results in any kind of photography. 


See the complete line of Leica cameras 
and gift accessories at your Leica Dealer. 
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E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





site at Second and Bethune, north of 
the main downtown shopping district, 
and in the shadow of the General Mo- 
tors building. 

Preliminary plans call for a modern, 
10-story structure. The main radio and 
TV studios will be on the ground floor, 
with additional facilities on higher 
levels. Underground tunnels will con- 
nect the new building with the Gen- 
eral Motors, Fisher, and New Center 
buildings. 


First Skyscraper 
DENVER -This city is about to get 


its first skyscraper. Last week Denver's 
Boettcher Realty Co. and New York’s 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., jointly an- 
nounced plans for a $15-million com- 
bined office building and retail and 
transportation center, to be built on a 
two-acre plot directly across the street 
from the Brown Palace Hotel. 

The center will consist of three build- 
ings, which, together, will cover only 
about two-thirds of the land. The rest 
of the area will be dscaped “‘to sof- 
ten the urban characteristics of stone, 
steel, and traffic.” Central structure of 
the three will be 2-story glass-and- 
aluminum office building 

Flanking the main building will be 
a four-story transportation and _ recrea- 
tion center, and a five-story combination 
retail and parking-garage building. 


Updates 
MINNEAPOLIS-— The squabble 


between Minneapo! nd Twin City 
Rapid Transit C been settled. 
TCRT had a pros to replace all 
street cars, both | id in St. Paul, 
with buses. But M ipolis city off 
cials said the new l-passenger buses 
the company had lered were too 
heavy for the street So all the new 
went to St. Paul, instead of 
planned, and 
ompleted last 
15°52,p110). Last 
ntract for 100 
buses, for its 
for delivery before 


buses 
equally to both cit 
conversion there 
month (BW—No\ 
week TCRT signed 
new General Mot 
Minneapolis route 
May 15. 

These buses will 
gers, but, because 
neering differences, their 
within the city’s limit 


PHILADELPHIA —The city ad- 
ministration seems to have given up 
the idea of a city sales tax (BW —Sep.13 
”52,p72), at least for now. In its place, 
the city had adopted two other new 
levies: a three-mill business transactions 
tax, and a 1% tax on real estate trans- 
actions. Merchants and businessmen 
are mad—but, on the whole, probably 
not so mad as they would have been 
if the sales tax had gone through. 


irry 51 passen- 
lesign and engi- 
weight is 
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World’s strongest tape? 


It keeps bulky 12 ft. cartons of heavy hardware in perfect SHIP shape! 


Tired of trouble with usual “heavy-duty” 
banding materials? Lorentzen Hardware Mfg. 
Co., New York City, can give you plenty 
of reasons for switching to “‘Scotch” Brand 
Filament Tape No. 880. 

They find this tape has remarkable 
strength. Five 8-inch strips safely band 150 
Ib. cartons 12 feet long. That means real 
economy —real savings! 


And they find this tape is resilient. Re- 
peated impact shocks won’t break it. 

They find this tape is fast and safe, too— 
sticks tight to the carton right off the roll, 
can’t cut or injure workmen. And no special 
applicating equipment is needed, either. 

Find out for yourself! Available in a variety 
of lengths, widths and colors. Order a supply 
today, or write for full information. 


FILAMENT TAPE 
NO. 880 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minn. Min. 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scot¢h"’ Sound Recording Tape, “‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, “Scotcilite’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk" Non-slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, ‘‘3M'"’ Adhesives. General Export: 122 E.42nd St., New York 17,N. ¥. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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ARTISTS paint miniatures, the starting point of a window. 
The best one is picked from variants of the same idea. 








2 _ aa 
ae 

GLASS CUTTER makes many sizes and shapes from big sheets. 

The job looks easy, but takes years of experience. 


Modern Designing 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, a specialty of Rambusch, combine art 


and religion, use the talents of many craftsmen. Here, a miniature paint- 
ing is turned into a large-scale model. 
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GLASS PAINTER dubs in details and color on the cut pieces 
of glass. That gives figures, background, and shadings. 











HE COMPARES a finished piece to the template that he used as 
a guide. The templates are cut-outs of the cartoon. 


with Old Crafts GLASER gions tgs: Ge fpes-ed DM, Soe of ok bed 


with putty, hold the jigsaw in place. 
(Story continues on p. 108) 
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Is depreciation 

“anybody’s 

guess?” 
Depreciation is an im- 


portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL * 


@® Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























SIOMEY GLUMENTHAL & CO. INC, 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 





DIVERSITY Rambusch’s work includes murals, fabrics, mosaics, as well as glass. 


It's Half Art, Half 


New York City’s Greenwich Village 
has become a synonym for artists who 
are struggling and penniless. 

Harold W. Rambusch (cover), presi- 
dent of Rambusch Decorating Co., likes 
to think of himself as an artist, but he’s 
neither struggling nor penniless. The 
company is located on a grubby, com- 
mercial street on the fringe of the 
Village. Once inside, though, you find 
studios filled with stained glass windows, 
lighting fixtures, and most other art 
forms that go into interior decoration 
—all made by craftsmen and artists. 
¢ Peak Seasons—Right now, Rambusch 
is in the middle of its usual Christmas 
rush—its only other boom season is at 
Easter. For all of 1952, the company 
thinks it may turn out as much as $3- 
million worth of decorative art work 
destined for religious and commercial 
buildings, old and new. 

Over the vears, Rambusch Decor- 
ating has. held a top position in its 
field. Its work for commercial build- 
ings—Rambusch calls it ‘‘profane”— 
reads like a what’s what of interior 
decoration: the lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the observatory of the Empire 
State Building, and many exhibits at 


the New York World’s Fair of 1940. 
Most of Rambusch’s work today goes 
into churches and synagogues. Harold 
Rambusch himself 1 self-taught au- 
thority—some say the foremost author- 
ity—on religious art forms 

Rambusch takes a back seat to only 
one group: the architects who feed 
decorating contracts to the company. 
When an architect lands the contract 
for a new church or commercial build- 
ing, he does all the designing. Even if 
Rambusch is handling all or a part of the 
interior decoration must stick to 
the spirit of the style worked out by the 
architect. That can cover just about 
everything from choosing simple color 
schemes to manufa turing glass win- 
dows or intricate light fixtures. 

e Two Sides—The Rambusch work- 
shops are a sort of diverse production 
line, with craftsmanship and engineer- 
ing mingled. Most of the business is 
a delicate balance of decorative art and 
lighting. Craftsmen handle such art 
work as windows and murals; lighting 
is the specialty of engineers. One prob- 
lem, Rambusch say to keep both 
types happy. It’s natter of profes- 
sional temperament. Rambusch finds 
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IDEAS are Rambusch’s stock in trade. 


Engineering 


engineers inclined to a positive ap- 
proach, stressing formulas and science. 
The artists are on the negative side, 
held back by artistic restraints and dis- 
cipline. Rambusch acts as a sort of 
referee between the two. That way, 
the finished job has an intangible bal- 
ance; neither kind of work overshadows 
the other. 

e Stained Glass—The crafts haven’t 
changed much, basically, since the end 
of the Middle Ages times when they 
moved from the monastery into the 
hands of the journeymen in the shops. 
The style of the art varies a little with 
the taste of the times. Raw materials, 
such as glass, glazes, and paints, have 
improved. But the mechanical opera- 
tions of making, say, a stained glass 
window are still nearly the same. 

The craftsman must know the sur- 
roundings in which the window will be 
set: the style of the building, the na- 
tural lighting from outside, and the 
distance between the viewer and the 
window. 

Sometimes, the personal whims of 
the customer—his idea of what consti- 
tutes an arty picture—must be handled 
diplomatically. 
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SELLER | lamp is SAA item. 


(Story starts on p. 106) 


The window begins as a small-sized 
color painting showing color scheme, 
composition, and framework. Often, 
the artists paint several different minia- 
tures, variations of the basic idea, then 
pick the best of the bunch. The next 
stage is a full-scale black-and-white 
drawing, called a cartoon. This is the 
craftsman’s working blueprint. One 
aim in these early stages is to make 
the glass segments flow with the forms 
of the pictures, and to prevent the 
seams from chopping up the details. 

l'emplates, made from the cartoons, 
guide the workmen in cutting out the 
individual glass pieces. The jigsaw of 
glass segments is fitted together and 
glued to a sheet of glass that serves 
as a protective barrier for the cartoon 
beneath it. Next, an artist paints 
in the features of the human figures, 
the details of the background, and 
touches up the basic colors of the seg- 
ments. To “fix” the paints, the whole 
works is fired in a furnace at 2,000F. 

Finally, the pieces are bonded to- 
gether. The spaces between the bits 
of glass are filled in with H-shaped 
strips of lead. Putty goes under the 
strips to waterproof the whole window; 





Temperature Control 
to Testing Corrosion 


wincy 


ainey 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air makes things HUM! Whether it’s 
Operating thermostats .. . or spraying 
specimens in corrosion testing . . . 
Quincy Compressors can be counted 
on for supplying compressed air. In 
fact, Quincy does hundreds of unique 
and everyday jobs equally well. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
range from 1 to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
distributors. 


COMPRESSED AIR 
PROBLEM? 
how 


Quincy handles 
16 interesting 
compressed 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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In the all-electronic offices of the 
future, the “Flying Typewriter’’ will 
do the work of a clerical task force. 
Developed by the Potter Instrument 
Company of Great Neck, New York, 
this revolutionary, high-speed, elec- 
tronic printer can record 24,000 char- 
acters a minute. . 

Combined with newly developed 
electronic filing systems, it will keep up- 
to-the-minute business accounts, run 
continuous sales records, handle entire 
payrolls, compute bills, keep running 


Le 


Paperwork! 


inventories, schedule production, 
and complete company files. 

Such speed and accuracy in a ma- 
chine requires reliable, rugged, electric 
components. That’s why Ward Leon- 
ard VITROHM resistors and relays are 
used in the “Flying Typewriter’. 

If you are working on a develop- 
ment as startlingly new as this, or 
need a dependable electrical control for 
the most run-of-the-mill applications, 
let Ward Leonard’s engineering de- 
partment help you select the right one. 





Headlines of 1888 
H. WARD LEONARD MEMBER OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON 
PERSONAL STAFF 


Long before the “Flying Typewriter,” 
the first Edison phonograph used for 
business dictation created a sensation. 

The phonographs were manufactured 
by the Edison enn Works at 

est Orange, New Jersey, where H. Ward 
Leonard was a member of Thomas A. 
Edison’s personal staff. 

These machines used a solid, shearable 
wax cylinder and the recorder and repro- 
ducer were separately mounted. 


Ward Leonard developments in elec- 
trical controls are still setting records 
today for successful performance in all 
types of electric systems. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PRReeulke-E ngnceed Coitiols Since 1892 








and the joints of the lead strips are 
soldered tight. 

¢ Illumination—Decoration, the func- 
tion of artists, used to pay little at- 
tention to practical illumination, the 
province of engineers. More recently, 
the engineers have been coming into 
their own, solving problems of interior 
lighting. Harold Rambusch realized 
early in his career that there was a close 
link between lighting and the color 
schemes of interiors—that a job stood 
or fell on its illumination. He and his 
staff boned up on the technical side of 
lighting, and built it into a large de- 
partment of the firm 

Besides just plain illumination, a 
lighting arrangement has the job of 
creating a pleasant effect without being 
distracting. Rambusch engineers can 
pretty well figure lighting requirements 
on a slide rule, after they've studied a 
job. They pick the kind of lamp, the 
number and the arrangement. Then 
craftsmen design and build the fixtures. 
¢ Big Seller—One lamp engineered by 
the lighting department rapidly turned 
into a bread-and-butter item. The com- 
pany had the job of lighting a choir 
loft. The kicker was that the fixtures 
had to be concealed in the ceiling. 
Rambusch engincers developed a big, 
bell-shaped fixture set into the ceiling. 
Demand for the fixture has since snow- 
balled into a fair-sized market. Ram- 
busch has one little department just 
to mass-produce the fixtures by the 
thousands for the outside trade. 

The big-selling lamp isn’t the only 
case where Rambusch has left the 
beaten track, away from interior decora- 
tion. During World War II it turned 
to camouflage work for the armed 
forces, after matcrials became scarce and 
building came to a standstill. Another 
off-track job turned into one of the 
biggest headaches in Rambusch history. 
The government of Czechoslovakia 
shipped a big exhibit of arts, crafts, and 
industry to the New York World’s 
Fair in 1940. Soon after, the Nazis 
overran the country. Rambusch got the 
job of assembling the bereft exhibit in 
the U.S. The whole thing was in bits 
and pieces; the Czech government had 
failed to send a master blueprint. That 
job took some doing, according to one 
of the Rambusch br 
¢ Versatile—The company’s manage- 
ment is highly fluid. There is a com- 
plement of officers and directors in the 
usual proportion to the size of the 
company. But each executive can per- 
form the functions of the others. Thus 
Leif Neandross, a secretary and director, 
can pick up a decorating contract, and 
see it through from start to finish. 
Those who work on the outside with 
clients are also experts in sales fore- 
casting. Each turns in an individual 
prediction. When these are combined, 
they give the whole sales picture for 
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Heavy Duty Fabrics 
For “Big Tonnage” 


Industrial Problems 


As mines, factories, docks and railroad yards turn 
more and more to continuous-operation methods, 
Be there is a growing need for better, lower cost con- 
=| veyor belts; stronger, more flexible hose, more ef- 
ficient, longer-lasting power transmission belts. 
These and other industrial tools which help 
forward the flow of goods, depend for their strength 
and flexibility on a wide range of heavy duty fab- 
rics. 
Wellington Sears has specialized in developing 
and specifying fabrics of the right weight, widths, 
strength, flexibility, dimensional stability, with 
the right physical and chemical properties to do 
each particular job. Our experience has been ac- 
cumulated over more than 100 years. 

If you are a user of industrial fabrics, bring 
your problem to “heavy duty headquarters” — 
Wellington Sears. If the fabric you need is not 
among the several thousand now in our line, our 


engineering and technical staff will work with 
you to develop a new one. 


wir 


1? 


. 
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Wellington Sears has prepared an il- 
lustrated 24-page booklet filled with 
valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will of 
interest to present and potential 
users of industrial fabrics. Write 
for free copy of “Modern Textiles 
For Industry’’ to Wellington 

Sears Co., Dept. G-2, 65 Worth 

St., New York 13, New York. 
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FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Rubber Canvas Products 
Automotive Abrasive 
Fabric Coating 


Sugar Refining 
Chemical 
Plastics 


Petroleum 

Mining 
Food Processing Ceramics 

Farm Machinery Laundry 
WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS MANY VARIETIES OF THESE FABRICS 
Cotton Duck Fine Combed Fabrics Synthetic Fabrics 
Chafer Fabrics Fileer Fabrics 
Drills, Twills and Sateens 


Automobile Headlining 
Industrial & Laundry Sheeting 
Airplane & Balloon Cloth 


Bonded (Non-Woven) Fabrics 


W llington Sears °=: 


In Fabrics For 
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Industry 
A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO ~ ST. LOUIS 














if YOU could 
only be at every 
point of sale 


selling job YOU 


o would do! 


Nyp/ 


is 


i YOU... 


* * can have a salesman at 
every point of sale. Dennison- 
designed tags, labels, and seals 
catch the attention and hold 
the interest of prospective cus- 
tomers — introduce your prod- 
uct, tell what it does, how it’s 
made, how it’s used — selling 
points that lead to sales. 


For samples and suggestions 
call the nearest Dennison sales 
Office or write 


CREATIVE DESIGN 
POINT -OF 
HIGH QUALIFY PRC 
One « a 


when you order 





the months to come. The estimates 
break down the amount of work ex- 
se from religious and commercial 
usiness, and attempt detailed figures 
on specific jobs. 

As for Rambusch himself, one of- 
ficer says: “He’s a patron of the arts, 
as well as the president of the com- 
pany.” Rambusch followed in the foot- 
steps of his ° father, a Danish-born 
decorator, beginning his apprenticeship 
in the decorators’ union at the age of 
14. His groundwork includes a degree 


from Pratt Institute, a journeyman’s 
card, and a long stay in Europe, where 
he studied foreign methods and art. 
Rambusch stepped into the presidency 
of the company in 1924, after his 
father retired. Over the years, diplo- 
macy has probably been his outstand- 
ing talent, enabling him to balance busi- 
ness and temperament among his co- 
workers. Rambusch twists the arm of 
an artist with paternal persuasion 
whenever the work veers from the com- 
pany’s style. 


Oil That Won't Come Out 


Spraberry operators ask permission to space wells 
farther apart, since present meager return is inadequate to 


pay for the cost of drilling. 


A lot of oilmen started dancing in 
the streets of West Texas in 1949 
when a discovery well extracted the 
first oil from the vast Spraberry forma- 
tion. Within two vears, 15 fields had 
been developed. Potential Spraberry 
reserves were estimated as high as 10- 
billion bbl—about double those of the 
immensely rich East Texas field. 

But today a lot of oilmen say dis- 
gustedly that they wish they had never 
heard of Spraberry. They predict 
nothing but trouble there in the future. 
The flinty sandstone of the formation 
hangs jealously onto its oil, despite at- 
tempts to dislodge it by acidizing and 
by blasting with jellied gasoline (BW— 
Feb.16’52,p82). The number of drill- 
ing rigs in the area has dropped from 
235 at the start of 1951 to 60 or less 
today. 

On top of that, some companies are 
talking of withdrawing from Spraberry 
entirely—unless government or science 
can do something to ease their pains. 
¢ Regulation—On the government's 
side, the operators want help from the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, whose 
far-flung regulatory empire includes the 
conservation of petroleum resources. 
Fifty-three ‘operators have petitioned 
the commission to rule, in effect, that 
drilling of one well on each 160 acres 
shall constitute active development of 
leased land. 

The rule now is that unless there is 
one well to each 40 acres, the lease can 
be invalidated for failure to develop 
the land. The trouble is, according 
to the petitioners, that in the Spra- 
berry field the operator is sure to lose 
money unless he can space wells on the 
160-acre basis. The calculation is based 
on an average 600-bbl.-a-day return 
from successful Spraberry wells, which 
cost about $115,000 to drill. 

Actually, the most efficient ratio in 
the Spraberry field—in percentage of 
oil recovered—would be one well to 


everv five acres. But the gross return 
would be hopelessly inadequate to pav 
for the cost of the well. With existing 
methods, optimum recovery at Spra- 
berry is only about 10%, compared 
with 30% in most fields, a miraculous 
80% in East Texas 

¢ Conservation—The petition faces a 
legal quirk. The commission, by law, 
has vast powers over conservation, but 
none at all to insure that operators 
don’t lose money. On the face of 
things, the petitioners are asking for 
a rule that will enable them to operate 
profitably, but that will in no sense 
improve the efficient protection of Spra- 
berry reserves. 

The petitioners argue that the 160- 
acre limit is true conservation, since 
it will permit at least partial develop- 
ment of reserves that would other- 
wise lie untouched. Later on, they 
think engineers will develop methods 
permitting greater recovery. 

The commission, for its part, has 
proceeded slowly in its hearings. As 
chairman Olin Culberson told Spra- 
berry operators: “I want to be dead 
sure as a matter of law that we have 
the right to do it.” A ruling is likely, 
though, by the end of this year. 
¢ Technical Approach—Operators in 
the Spraberry area base their hopes for 
technical advances on the physical 
characteristics of the formation. The 
rock is shot through with minute 
vertical fissures, through which oil can 
move. 

Attacking the problem from this 
angle, Atlantic Refining Co. has re- 
ported a plan for displacing the oil 
by saturating the rock with water. This 
project roused considerable interest last 
month at the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute (BW— 
Nov. 22’52,p88) 

Atlantic technicians noted that the 
Spraberry rock tended to soak up water, 
thus pushing out the oil. And, they 
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BRASS BILLETS give the skid rails in a heat treating furnace about the severest abuse you can imagine. 
These 8”-diameter billets, traveling through an extrusion mill furnace, used to chew up the toughest chrome steel 
rails in 2 to 5 weeks. Replacement rails of CARBOFRAX silicon carbide refractory last 156 weeks. Here’s one more 
case where CARBORUNDUM'’Ss engineering research successfully exploits still another of the outstanding properties 
of “man-made minerals” — that of superior resistance to abrasion. Produced by the Refractories Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’'s “man-made minerals”? 


WIDE RANGE OF SIZES and uses for Grinding Wheels by SETTING A HANDSOME TABLE. Fine dinner china and lovely stem- 
CARBORUNDUM illuminates the statement: Only CARBORUNDUM _ ware come from melting tanks lined with MONOFRAX fused cast refractories, 
offers ALL abrasive products to give you the proper ONE. and from kilns heated with Giosar silicon carbide electric heating ele- 
Shown here is the tiniest point of abrasive grain mounted ina ments. The goblet decorations are engraved with an ALOXITE aluminum 
dentist's drill for burring delicate precision parts, alongside a oxide glass grinding wheel. The sterling silver is surfaced, polished and 
54-inch-diameter mill stone used for grinding a wide variety of | sharpened with ALOXITE coated abrasives, polishing grain and cutlery grind- 
such products as mustard, cornstarch, paint and ink, fata og ing wheels. So much does the modern hostess owe to “man-made minerals” 
and talcum powder. Products of the Bonded Products and Grain Division by CARBORUNDUM—truly the materials of unlimited versatility. 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “Inan-made minerals’? may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 1213 Cowles Ave., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks...Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts:.. Abrasive Grain and Pow- 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diftusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-!1-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR + FEPROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX « MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX + FIBERFRAX 
eer. 








NO. 40 OF A SERIES 


WORLD’S LARGEST HELICOPTER 
MANUFACTURER expands again in 


PENNSYLVANIA... 


now occupies more than half-million square feet 
of plant and office space 


Five young engineers, 

who used to ‘meet for 

discussions and experi- 

ments in rotary wing 

design, in 1940 formed 

the first company in 

the United States 

devoted exclusively to the manufacture of helicopters. Today their 
company—Piasecki Helicopter Corporation—employs 4,600, and 
has facilities at Morton, Chester and Eddystone, Pennsylvania, as 
well as at Philadelphia International Airport. 

Pennsylvania provided just the right combination of factors to 
help this defense industry grow. Central location for quick contact 
with customers. Good ground and air transportation. Highly skilled 
workers who were all the more valuable because of their excellent 
living conditions. 

These are factors that can be valuable to your company, and help 
its growth and prosperity. If you would like to find sites that offer 
them, write. Let us help you gather facts on markets, taxes, raw 
materials and labor. 





FRANK N. PIASECKI, chairman of the board of Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp., says: “Our location in Eastern Pennsylvania is ideal. We 
are centrally located for frequent contact with our military customers and 
enjoy the best of ground and air transportation. Our company is pleased 
with the supply of highly skilled workers and our employees, in turn, are 
happy with living facilities in the area.” 











COMMONWEALTH OF 


* 
Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE «+ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
JOHN §. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 


Governor Secretary of Commerce 








reasoned, water could be channeled 
into the rock via the fissures; the lighter 
oil would be forced out, rise, and start 
its trip up to the wellhead. 

Up to now, laboratory tests have in- 
dicated that the water process is eco- 
nomically feasible, and will bring a 
threefold increase in recovery. Field 
tests are now planned to test these 
views. 


Ore Problem 


Great Lakes shippers say 
their carrying capacity has 
grown with demand, but the 
mills’ storage space hasn't. 


Great Lakes ore boats carried more 
than 75-million tons of ore to the 
lower lake ports during this year’s 
season—even with a two-month layoff 
caused by a sympathy strike during the 
steel shutdown. Railroads carried 3.5- 
million tons—more than twice their 
usual load because the boats were tied 
up. The total will be enough to keep 
blast furnaces in operation all winter, 
as the Office of Defense Mobilization 
had hoped (BW—Aug.16’52,p17). 

Next season the demand is expected 
to increase to as much as 105-million 
tons. The ore carriers themselves feel 
they can handle the job easily. Their 
big worry is over what the mills will 
do with the ore when they get it. 
While capacity of the mills has been 
going up, few companies have expanded 
storage areas enough to handle the in- 
creased amounts of ore. 
¢ Capacity—Provided average weather 
prevails, the fleet shouldn’t have much 
trouble next year. Thirteen new boats 
were added this year, and six more are 
to be ready by next season. Five of 
these are converted vessels, designed 
originally for salt-water travel. They 
are faster than the specially designed 
ore boats, but have less cargo space 

Carriers think the size of the ficct 
and the speed of the new boats will 
make the carrying job so easy that 
thev’ll be able to start later than usual 
next year. In the past, the ships have 
started in early spring—frequently before 
sailing conditions were good. Next 
spring, carriers think they'll be able 
to wait for good weather and still get 
the additional tonnage moved before 
the ships are tied up in early December. 
¢ Storage—Biggest problem is going 
to be storage of the 105-million tons 
after it has been moved. To keep costs 
down, the ore should be unloaded from 
the boats directly onto railroad cars, 
and from there hauled straight to the 
mills. But most of the mills lack stor 
age space. 

Said one shipper: “Blast furnace own- 
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What the Greeks knew that Columbus “discovered”’ 


Long before Columbus, the 

ancient Greeks observed the earth’s 

shadow on the moon, and said: 

the world is round. From this they 

theorized that lands to the east 

could be reached by sailing west. 
Then for many long centuries 


these ideas lay unused in a few care- 


fully preserved manuscripts, known 
only to scholars and intellectuals. 

It remained for Columbus and his 
frail little fleet to capture the 
imagination of the world at large 
and put to practical use what 
the Greeks had reasoned so well. 

Where would all human progress 
be without the careful preservation 


of facts . . . available to so few 
before the advent of modern 
printing . . . subject, even today, to 
distortion by irresponsible 

editing and publishing? 

Accuracy is the essence of 
every printing task performed at 
Rand M®Nally, from its famed 
maps that show the ever- 
changing boundaries of our world, 
to its directories, its textbooks, 
and its popular books for children 
and works of nonfiction. 

And that is why, when accuracy 
is essential, so many highly 
technical printing tasks are given 
to Rand M®Nally. 


L 
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PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK » SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
ESTABUSHED 1856 








Ne AND THEN SOMEONE ATTACKS our patent 
system on the grounds that it reduces competi- 
tion. It is our opinion that not only is the truth of 
the matter exactly opposite, but also that patent 
protection has encouraged most of the useful research done by business. 
Patent law is complex and often frustrating. We have a case in point 
right now. One of our power tool design patents was, we felt, infringed. A 
Federal Court upheld our patent. Then another company started buildi 
a product which, in our opinion, violated the same patent. Another Federal 
Court held in this case that the patent was invalid because the device was 
so simple that it lacked inventive merit. This in spite of the fact that several 
companies had apparently been working on the idea for years without success, 
Experimental research is at best a calculated risk—tedious and costly 
and often a complete loss. Only adequate—and clear—patent protection 
which can assure a proper return on the investment can justify long range 
development work to improve products and broaden markets. 





Short Facts About Rockwell People: One of the most unusual old timers in 
our company is Harry O. Crane, chief final inspector at our East Chicago, 
Ind., subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc. He was one of the original incor 
Psy mee Pd Edward in 1908, and from that day to this has been responsible 
or final testing and inspection of all finished Edward valves . . . Another 
unusual Rockwell employee is Hans J. Heine, chief metallurgist of our 
Barberton, O., plant, one of several locations where we build Nordstrom 
valves. An immigrant from Germany in the late 30’s, he has made a hobby 
of speaking before all kinds of groups on “The Fundamentals of Citizen- 
ship,” telling his first-hand experience of the blessings of being an American. 
During the recent election campaign he was up to his neck in get-out-the- 
vote activities in Barberton and Akron. Still he has time to serve as minister 
of music in a large Akron church. 


* * * 


A test pilot who never leaves the ground can be found at our factory in Brooklyn 
where Rockwell water meters are . He is in charge of a huge, electrically 
operated plant that tests meters for accuracy and sensitivity before shipment, 

An unusual feature of this test plant is that it can be adjusted to duplicate 
the actual field operating conditions. For example, meters going to warm 
climates can be tested for accuracy and response at the same water tempera- 
tures they will meet in service. This gives added assurance of satisfactory 
measurement when installed in the home. 

This robot controlled meter testing plant is a custom-made job designed by 
Rockwell engineers to meet their exacting requirements for accuracy. 


* . . 


One of our executives is just back from a business trip through Europe. 
One of his reports interested us particularly: He found that Rockwell-built 
Delta tools sold secondhand for a higher price than similar but new power 
tools built in Europe. The reason, according to several dealers in general 
machinery, was that though Delta tools have never been extensively adver- 
tised or sold in Europe, they are better known than their Continental 
counterpart. American production machinery, they said, will always com- 
mand a premium in the European market. “American factories are the 
envy of the world,” said one dealer, “so why shouldn't the machinery 
American factories use sell at the best price.” 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 
PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 

for its cust ppl loyees, stockholders and other friends 











ers are continually increasing the size 
of blast furnaces but apparently for- 
getting to make needed room avail- 
able for ore storage.” According to the 
carriers, the mills haven’t taken into 
account the fact that furnaces are get- 
ting bigger and chew up ore faster. 
One Cleveland company even plans to 
use some available storage area for fur- 
nace expansion. If other companies 
did the same, the problem would get 
worse. 

Even though less than a full load was 
moved this past season, one shipper 
was forced to tie up part of his fleet 
two weeks early because customer com- 
panies could accept no more ore in 
their storage yards. In the past, all 
available storage space has been filled 
by 85-million to 90-million tons of ore. 

From here on, the carriers say, it’s 
up to the mills. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The huge gunlike device (above) is part 
of an 86-ft. television transmitting an- 
tenna being tested at the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) plant of General Electric Co. 
The 8,600-Ib. giant is expected to boost 
by about 12 times the transmitting 
power of station WCPO-TV in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
. 


U.S. Air Force has completed negotia- 
tions with Aluminum Corp. of America 
for a $40-million forging-press installa- 
tion adjacent to Alcoa’s Cleveland 
plant. Alcoa will operate the two giant 
presses, one 50,000-ton and one 35,000- 
ton, to make structural aluminum and 
magnesium forgings for high-speed air- 
craft. 
° 


Acoustic model testing to determine 
types and location of noise barriers is 
being used by research engineers at 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
to cut down noise at transformer sites. 
Researchers say the new method should 
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Convair 
Fairchild Aircraft 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Chance Vought Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Chase Aircraft Company, Inc. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
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Elastic Stop Nuts speed assembly 
and provide vibration-proof 
fastenings for every American 
aircraft now being built. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





ANCHOR 
TENSILE 


Dept. N29-1219, 2330 Vauxhall Rd., Union, N. J. 


&, HICH 
Only ESNA manufactures a complete line of all types and sizes of self-locking fasteners. 











Fér the 


NEW 


— GIVE UP 
SIGNING CHECKS 


BY HAND — 


A Todd Signer will 
do the job! 


Now—get rid of the tedious, un- 
profitable work of hand-signing 
checks. 

The Todd Signer not only re- 
leases key executives for top-level 
assignments but it protects your 
company’s bank balance, speeds up 
disbursements and cuts down over- 
head. With the Todd Signer, checks 
are signed at a 50-per-minute clip 
...two locks plus numbering meter 
assure positive control over check 
issuance. 

Put the Todd Protectograph 
Check Signer to work on dividend, 
salary, bonus and disbursement 
checks. Mail the coupon now. 


COMPANY, INC 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

THE TODD COMPANY, inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.¥ 


Please send me by return mail full information 
about the Todd Protectograph Check Signer. 


Name 





Address_ 





City ee 





we ware arers 


BW-12-13-52 aft 





eliminate the costly trial-and-error 
method of field testing with full-sized 
barriers. 

e 
Platte Pipe Line Co. has put its 1,056- 
mi. crude oil pipeline from the Big 
Horn Basin A Wyoming to Wood 
River, Ill., into full operation. The new 
line, a 100,000-bbl.-per-day common 
carrier, will handle three separate grades 
of oil by batching operations, to help 
solve the marketing problem for Rocky 
Mountain oil. 

° 
A mighty blast that reduced 400,000- 
tons of nickel-copper ore to handling 
proportions was a dramatic step in the 
conversion to all-underground minin 
at the Frood-Strobie Mine (Ont.) o' 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. The blast required 64 tons of ex- 
plosives and drilling of 2,000 blastholes 
stretching more than 31 mi. 


High-quality, low-cost proteins for hu- 
man nutrition can be separated from 
whole fish by a new process used by 
Wallace Menhaden Products, Inc., 
Morehead City, N. C. The company 
says the material may also find uses in 
adhesives, paints, and other products 
which now use casein. 


leck-nthe- Box Safe 


A scissor-type elevator is one of the features 
of the huge safe now being installed in the 
National Archives building, Washington, 
D. C., to safeguard the original copies of 
the Bill of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Constitution. The elevator 
will raise the documents to an overhead dis- 
play case each morning, automatically lower 
them back into the safe after visiting hours. 
Mosler Safe Co., maker of the 50-ton giant, 
claims the safe is the word’s largest. 


dependable performance 
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good design 
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3 LARGE PLANTS 
To SERVE You... 
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...WE HAVE A 
NATIONAL REPUTATION 
FOR TRANSLATING NEW 
IDEAS INTO PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTS 


We’re a nationwide, soundly- 
financed company with vast de- 
velopment, manufacturing and 
marketing facilities . . . with an- 
nual sales exceeding 100 million 
dollars. 

Our broad lines of machinery and 
equipment serve many fields of 
agriculture and industry. Your 
new product idea may be useful 
in further augmenting or diversi- 
fying these lines. 
Only those ideas which have pat- 
ents issued or applied for, can be 
considered—for your protection, 
as well as ours. 

Write to: New Product Dept. 


Box 5697 Business Week 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 








Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Self-Hitching Trector 


Hitching up a corn picker, a culti- 
vator, or any other farm implement to 
a tractor is generally a two-man job. 
One man backs the tractor while his 
partner raises the tongue into place, 
then couples it to the tractor bar. With 
the simple device (above) one man can 
now hitch and unhitch his implements 
without leaving the tractor seat, accord- 
ing to Alprodco, Inc. 

The new hitch is easy to install on 
any make of tractor and farm imple- 
ment. The hitch itself goes on the 
tractor, and the sloping tongue bar on 
the implement. 

The farmer merely backs his tractor 
up to the implement. The hitch grasps 
the tongue bar from practically any 
angle, raises it into position automati- 
cally. As the tractor starts forward, the 
hitch slides down the tongue bar, locks 
into place. To unhitch the implement, 
the farmer pulls a cord that releases 
the locking coupling pin. 
¢ Source: Alprodco, Inc., Kempton, 
Ind. 
¢ List Price: $19.95 for hitch, $4.95 for 
each tongue bar. 


Narrow-Fabric Loom 


A new automatic “shuttleless’” loom 
specializes in narrow fabrics such as 
— tapes, ribbons, automotive tapes. 

e manufacturer, Disco Industries, 
Inc., claims that the new machine’s pro- 
duction rate is about 10 times that of 
conventional looms. 

The Disco loom runs from a continu- 
ous cone instead of a bobbin. This 
means that “down time” for replacing 
bobbins has been climinated. In addi- 
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For any shaft that turns... 
welded tubular design gives 
the most strength at the least weight! 


STEEL DIVISION 


@ Pound for pound, a tubular section will carry 
more torsional load than any other shape. This, 
plus ease of fabrication, accounts for the uni- 
versal use of electric-welded steel tubing for 
automotive drive shafts, torque tubes, etc. 


Investigate the economy and physical advan- 
tages of Brainard welded steel tubing for your 
products. Write Brainard Steel Division, Dept. 
P-12, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio. An inte- 
grated producer; offices throughout the U. S. 


WELDED STEEL TUBING 








Vapor 
eons «=6STOPS RUST 


© For “VPI Facts” 

@s applied to your product, 

check below and mail today 
with your letterhead. 

Machinery: Industrial, 

( Metal Working, Farm, 


Fabricated Products: 
Cutlery, Hardware, ete, Simplest 


( = Equip- There is r 


This ean way to store 


that all the 


(jm 
( ) Instruments, Clocks 


( ) Ordnance Equipment 


Write to Angi 


est way to stop rust now is with vapor 


need for messy coatings of oil or grease 


or ship metal parts means 


bother and cost of “cleaning” is saved 


er Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 





“HOW MUCH IDLE MONEY 
TRAVELS WITH OUR MEN?” 


How much time ond money does your office 
force waste using out- moded ways of reimburs- 
? 


i 
ing - r 


TRAVELETTERS minimize advances, elim 
inate expense checks, cut accounting 
costs — save time, save money. They 
ore simple, safe credentials, limiting 
e@mounts paid to one week's actual ex- 
penses, honored everywhere by hotels 
and motor courts. 


Benefits to home office: less “idle 
money” out, more efficient expense con- 
trol, easier auditing. One check replaces 
tens, of hundreds. No wastes. No 
losses. No extras 





Benefits te traveler: Expense money 
always on call, anywhere. No time lost 
meeting company checks. No date de- 
layed or orders missed. No trouble or 
worry due to lack of funds. 


Money directly saved by Traveletters 
more than repays their nominal cost 
Get this absolute assurance against com- 
mon wastes of time, trouble, money. 
NOW! 


For complete detoils, address 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Since 1894 


A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
man, facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





tion, the company claims that the new 
machine produces a lockstitch edge. In 
the past, it says, “‘shuttleless’” looms 
have not been successful in producing 
an edge that would not unravel. 
Because of the special qualities of the 
fabric woven by its machine, Disco has 
applied for a patent on the cloth as well 
as on the loom. Disco will make tape 
for the zipper trade, subcontract the 
manufacture of the loom for use in 
other areas of the narrow-fabric field. 
e Source: Disco Industries, Inc., 443 
Greenwich St., New York 13, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A crepe paper, made from kraft and 
manila fibers, has been developed by 
General Electric Co., at Pittsfield, 
Mass., for flexible cable insulation. GE 
says the new paper has nearly three 
times the tensile strength of other in- 
dustrial crepe paper and black varnished 
cambric. 
_ 


A power machine for notching sheet 
material has just been announced by 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake City, 
Minn. The company claims the ma- 
chine can make a notch as large as 6 
in. by 6 in. in 16-gauge sheet steel, and 
notches both larger and smaller than 90 
deg. It can also be used on some 
straight shearing jobs 


Simulated Wire Wheels 
The sports car rage, currently sweeping the 
country, has been bringing back wire wheels. 
It has also produced the snap-on hub caps 
(above) that look like wire wheels but cost 
far less. Calnevar Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is going into full-scale production on the 
new hub caps this week. They're designed to 
capitalize on the wire wheels’ dressing up 
Detroit’s new European-type sports cars. 
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for FLEXIBILITY and STRENGTH with DU PONT “CORDURA”’! 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


GU PONY 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


080% Anniversary 


A conveyor belt that can twist around 
corners to reach the spot where coal is 
being mined—the “‘Molveyor,” shown 
above, is a new development in con- 
tinuous mining. It’s a series of short 
conveyor belts on wheels, individually 
powered, linked together to carry coal 
back to the main conveyor in a steady 
flow. 


When the Jeffrey Mining Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, developed the 
“‘Molveyor,” they were faced with a 
difficult problem of suitable belting. 
The individual belts had to be strong 
enough to take the impact of coal drop- 
ping directly from one section to the 
next... yet thin and flexible, to pass 


Textile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4423-B-10, Wilmington 98, Del. 


around the unusually small pulleys. And 
they had to be virtually stretch-free, 
because the short lengths allowed very 
little take-up. 


The solution was reinforcement with 
Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity 
Rayon. Here, as in a widening variety 
of products, “Cordura” gives greater 
strength with less bulk , . . virtually 
eliminates stretch. 


If you would like to find out more 
about “Cordura” yarn, send for the 
free booklet, “Sinews for Industry.” It 
tells how “Cordura” improves the prod- 
ucts you use, and may also suggest im- 
provements in the products you make, 


*nEG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


Name 
Company 
Address. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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It Doesn't Have to Crash 


Ihe construction industry has noth- 
ing to look forward to but prosperity, at 
least for another year. So says an out- 
look issued kast week by the Commerce 
and Labor Depts. (BW —Nov.29’52, 
pl7). It forecasts a record high of 
$334-billion of new work during 1953 
(chart) ’ 

What's more, the general economy 
has nothing to fear from the construc- 
tion business in the foreseeable future. 
So say Miles L. Colean and Robinson 
Newcomb, leading experts on the eco- 
nomics of the construction industry, in 
a book also published last week. Sta- 
bilizing Construction: The Record and 
Potential (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) is 
the result of research by Colean and 
Newcomb for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

A main point of the Colean-New- 
comb study is this: Construction ac- 
tivity follows, rather than leads, the 
broad economic swings, and the in- 
dustry is the victim, not the cause, of 
depressions. Hence, a slump in build- 


122 





ing is by no means inevitable, the au- 
thors say, pointing out forces that can 
be counted on to keep construction 
activity at a uniformly high level. 


1. For the Short Haul 


The government outlook for 1953 
was written by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (Labor Dept.) and the Building 
Materials Division of Commerce Dept. 
Figures for 1952 are actual dollar vol- 
ume for the first 10 months, with esti- 
mates for November-December. 

Greatest increases in dollar volume 
will be made next year in public utility 
construction (a gain of $425-million) 
and residential ($421-million). But the 
biggest gain percentagewise will come 
in the commercial construction category 
—stores, restaurants, and garages. Ac- 
tivity in this group will rise 33%. That 
compares with 11% gain for public 
utilities, 4% for residential. 
¢ Private Building—All classes of pri- 
vate construction are expected to gain 


2%: a rise from about $21.7-billion this 
year to $22.2-billion in °53. This gain 
includes the public utility projects. New 
construction of offices (BW —Dec.6’52, 
p86), warehouses, and lofts is taped for 
a 20% rise, from $479-million to $575- 
million. 

Gains in private building are held 
down by an anticipated drop of 28% in 
industrial construction, one of the big- 
volume categories Defense plant ex- 
pansions are topping off, so industrial 
building is expected to drop from this 
year’s record-breaking $2.3-billion to 
about $1.65-billion 
¢ Public Building—Al! classes of public 
construction together are expected to 
chalk up a 6% gain: from $10.6-billion 
to $11.3-billion 

The biggest dollar gains are predicted 
for highway construction, up $260-mil- 
lion; military and naval construction, up 
$245-million; and educational projects, 
$157-million. The biggest gains per- 
centagewise are in military and naval 
construction, 18%; educational, 10%; 
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.GEN! ERALA 


GATX—trade mark and letter-combination—is a 


recognized “reporting mark,” 


that over the past 50 


years, has come to mean Dependability. 


The same inherent Dependability is our objective 


for all products and services of Gencral American: 


hence the instantly recognizable “family 
resemblance” of the trade marks that identify 


every one of the General American activities. 


Bulk liquids ore 
shipped sofely in 
the 44,000 GATX 
TANK CARS of 
more than 200 
specialized types. 


B Thousands of 
REFRIGERATOR 
CARS for bring- 
ing perishables 
of all kinds to 
morket safely and 
quickly. 


C WIGCINS GAS- 
HOLDER elimi- 
nates operating 
costs and weather 
worries. Simple 
DRY SEAL. NO 
woter, tar or 
grease needed. 


D 5 TANK STOR- 
AGE TERMINALS 
with facilities for 
bulk storage and 
packaging of 
your liquids. 


E Meag te ne CAR 
vik shipping 


of + pe and other 
granulor mote- 
rials. Sanitary. 
Carries bigger 
loads at less cost. 








F Speciclized, cus- 
tom-built con- 
trolled agitation 
and horsepower 
for difficult job of 
mixing liquids 
with liquids, solids 
and/or gases. 





G Safe! Eliminates 
dunnage. Carries 
bigger load at 
ower cost... the 
GAEX-DF DAM- 
AGE FREE CAR. 





H Equipment and 
facilities UNDUPLI- 
CATED ANY- 
WHERE for mold- 
ing lorge and 
small civilion and 
military products 
of plastics. 





I Know the results 
before you buy 
with creatively 
engineered “job- 
designed” Gen- 
eral American 


Way, || 
de ee Pe 


gugndability _ 


oe ee 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Distriet Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas + Houston 
Les Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh 
Se. Louis « San Francisco « Svattle « Tulsa « Washington 


Expert Dept.s 10 East #9th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Long-Term Contract Projects 


Require a Long-Term Contract Manufacturer! 


You may be considering a sub-contract on a portion of your produc- 
tion — or the design and manufacture of one or more special ma- 
chines. If these are long-term projects these factors are important: 

1. Can you be assured of capacity on the machines you need 

month after month? 

2. Can you be assured of on-time delivery month after month? 

3. And, naturally, can you be assured of top precision at lowest 

unit cost month after month? 
Taft-Peirce has been a contract manufacturer for over 75 years. It’s 
our business . . . 450,000 square feet of production space and 1,500 
modern machine tools are devoted to nothing but contract manu- 
facturing. Against any check list, Taft-Peirce rates first. 

About Open Capacity. . . 

We are always interested in discussing long-term projects involving 
any machinery. A note outlining your needs will bring you informa- 
tion by return mail. 


THe Principat Propuct or Tart-Perrce Is SKILL 
For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For immediate information and service call the Taft-Peirce representative in your area 


5301 Woolworth Bidg., New York,N.Y. © 343 Ridgeddle Circle, Greece, N. Y. 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Michigan ¢ 564 West Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 








highways, 9%. The greatest decline is 
in hospital and institutional construc- 
tion, which is scheduled to be down 
22%. This heavy drop comes because 
(1) the Veterans Administration pro- 
ram of expansion is about finished and 
(2) federal aid to state and local hos- 
pitals has been cut. 


ll. For the Long Pull 


In their book, Colean and Newcomb 
question some well-entrenched beliefs 
about the construction business. They 
say: 

e Construction activity fluctuates 
widely but sot necessarily in unison 
with the general economy—and certainly 
not enough to take major blame for a 
boom or a bust. 

e There’s no cycle of depression- 
producing declines in the industry every 
18 to 20 years—as many experts have 
argued. 

e There’s no economic law that 
says a decline must follow World War 
II. Public and private economic policies 
can keep construction volume at a high 
level as far ahead as we can see. 

¢ Pump-priming by public works 
is only one means of offsetting a con- 
struction decline. By itself, it can’t 
meet a real emergency 

e Restrictive practices by employ- 
ers, workers, and government are more 
likely to lead to stagnation than to 
stability of the industry 
¢ Tail Doesn’t Wag Dog—Construc- 
tion is a sizable element of the econ- 
omy, say Colean and Newcomb, yet “it 
does not appear to swing a preponder- 
ant weight.” It’s still a small tail on a 
big dog. Since 1919, new construction 
has ranged from 2.5% of gross national 
product (in 1944) to 12.6% of GNP 
(in 1927). 

New construction activity has fluc- 
tuated more widely than the economy 
as a whole, at least in recent vears. 
“Moreover,” the report says, “the side 
effects on the general economy may be 
unfortunate. A general construction 
boom no doubt can lead to excess de- 
mand in other quarters of the economy, 
while a serious decline, if protracted, 
may add to the severity and duration of 
a business depression.” 

However, the authors add, the vol- 
ume and timing of construction swings 
“suggest neither that it alone could 
have exercised the crucial influence dur- 
ing past business crises often ascribed 
to it, nor that with any practicable 
amount of increase it could have served 
to counterbalance such a general drop 
in business activity as occurred during 
the 1930s.” 

e Cycles—Evidence doesn’t support the 
popular notion that construction is sub- 
ject to “a normal rhythmic flow of ac- 
tivity,” Colean and Newcomb say. “It 
appears that there have been no clear- 
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Most Dependable Power 


Lowest Over-all Cost 


..~here’s why you get both with an EDISON battery 


the strength of steel—With its steel positive 
piate, steel negative plate, steel cell container 
an Epison can take the toughest abuse. Many 
have fallen off loading docks and yet gone right 
back into service. 


electrically foolproof— Accidental shorting, 
over-charging, reverse-charging won’t hurt an 
Epson. It does not require critical regulation 
of rate or length of charge. Motor generators, 
rectifiers or d-c shop lines are all satisfactory 
sources of charging power. 


faster charging—Only six to seven hours are 
required for completely recharging an Epison. 
Thus you can easily recharge three Epison 
batteries from one circuit in one 24-hour period. 


more than double the life—Many users report 
Episons give 2 to 3 times longer life than other 
types of batteries. 


lower depreciation—That longer Epison life— 
2 to 3 times—has a dollar and cents value. For 
instance, depreciation charges are less each 
year. In addition to the fact that it is the most 
dependable battery you can buy, it has the 
lowest ultimate cost because of longer life, less 
maintenance, less downtime. Ask for Bulletins 
SB 2039 and SB 3808. Your Edison field engi- 
neer will show 

you how you can 

save money with 

an Epison. 


Most Dependable Power—Lowest Over-all Cost 
- +. you get both with an EDISON 
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Papel 


Because engineered packings and 
oil seals often require special pr 

.. Trostel designs and builds the 
production tools entirely within its 
own organization. 


As soon as laboratory development 
is completed, Trostel engineers 
pilot-test the entire production 
operation in miniature... 

in order to ascertain the 
pfocessing and tooling techniques 
which will retain in production 
all of the special properties and 
tolerances called for in the 
customer’s specifications. 


The result is a packing or oil seal 
that can be produced to 

laboratory quality standards... in 
quantities of hundreds, or hundreds 
of thousands. 


A seal you can trust! 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Troste! & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 





NEW YORK 

«OS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE - HOUSTON 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





“... the first line of defense 
against a crash should be 
progress in productivity .. .” 

CONSTRUCTION starts on p. 122 


cut over-all major 18- to 20-year cycles.” 
Of all the ups and downs since the 
Civil War, the authors say, only two 
were spectacular distortions from nor- 
mal—and those followed the Civil War 
and World War I. Consequently, they 
say, these marked swing 
nomena related to wars 

Instability has forced the construc- 
ticn industry to adapt itself with a lot 
of flexibility: to expand rapidly when 
demand warrants and to hedge against 
disaster by keeping itself fluid and its 
capital investment low 
e Crash Ahead?—The effect of war is a 
damming up of the channels by which 
the industry in normal times is always 
adjusting itself. “War is a great un- 
stabilizer,” Colean and Newcomb point 
out, citing the “huge umulation of 
demand, followed by a sudden release 
in which all the accumulated demand 
seeks to be effective at once—the re- 
sulting boom is certain to be followed 
by a market glut. . 

The problem of preventing this 
sequence is baffling, but the authors 
think it can be solved by wise economic 
policies. A war-caused crash isn’t un- 
avoidable, they say; at the very least, 
the downcurve can be ed 
e Stabilizers—The first stabilizing in- 
fluence usually mentioned is a stepped- 
up public works program. But Colean 
and Newcomb regard this as “primarily 
a first-aid measure.” A chapter sets 
forth how such a program can be 
planned and used most effectively. “It 
cannot be expected, in any major col- 
lapse, to compensate fully for lapses in 
private building or to cure the causes 
of the catastrophe,” they say. 

They question, too, the effectiveness 
of government edicts to control boom- 
and-bust. “Government intervention 
should be the last and not the first step 
in stabilizing construction and invest- 
ment,” the book state 

The first line of def 
industry should be pr 
ductivity “rather than 
sidy or the anticyclical 
works,” according to Colean and New- 
comb. To progress, they say, the in- 
dustry must rid itself of restrictive 
practices by contractors, by government, 
by labor’s “work rules 

“Trade restrictions,” the authors say, 
“have been more effective in cost main- 
tenance than in employment main- 
tenance. They certainly have not 
prevented activity from sinking to dis- 
astrous levels. They have prevented 
growth.” 


; must be phe- 


nse within the 
gress in pro- 
vernment sub- 
use of public 
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Building a Brain that Makes a Machine “Think” 


Another example of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 


Today’s business, moving ahead at a 
fast pace, relies on modern business 
machines . . . equipment built with an 
almost uncanny ability to “think”. And 
the design and building of components 
for equipment like this demand the 
best in imagination, detail .. . and 
materials. It’s an interesting story. Just one example is the 
914" x 10%’ electronic control panel shown at the left. 
Made from a plastic, it has 1,280 542’ dia. holes, six %” 
dia. horizontal holes for heating and cooling, plus eight 3%” 
dia. tapped holes on the edge. Steel after steel was tried for 
the molds used‘to” produce the plastic panel. All failed 


because they couldn't hold severe tolerances like the .0002” 
on centers of the 1,280 542” dia. holes. It looked like one 
of those “impossible” jobs .. . until Carpenter was called in 
and Application Engineering Service went to work. Result: 
They used Vega (Air-Tough), a non-distorting tool steel 
invented by Carpenter for just such critical jobs. Of all 
steels tried, Vega was the only one to provide the almost 
perfect hardening accuracy required for successful perform- 
ance of this mechanical “brain”. 


If Carpenter A.E.S. can work with other industries to help 
make possible the seemingly “impossible”, it can do the 
same for you. Isn’t it worth a try? A.E.S. goes to work as 
soon as you get in touch with your Carpenter Mill-Branch 
Warehouse or Distributor. THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 
140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
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Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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AGITATORS for revamped school administration (left to right), Frank L. Wright, Charles H. Christel, William Charles, Henry O. 
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Whiteside, H. M. Stolar, and I. A. Long hold strategy huddle. They are key figures in a group of ... 


BUSINESSMEN 


Bringing Reform to St. Louis Schools 


While the average U.S. citizen has 
been taking a breather from campaign 
excitement, in St. Louis a group of 
businessmen have been getting set for 
some intensive politicking. Their aim: 
to reform the administration of the 
city’s public schools. 

To do this, they are striving to win 
control of the 12-man St. Louis Board 
of Education. This week, under the 
banner of the Citizens’ School Improve- 
ment Committee, they launched a cam- 
paign to elect four candidates to the 
board in an election scheduled for Apr. 
7. These seats, along with four the 
group has already gained in the past 
few years (under a setup of staggered 
six-year terms), would put them in the 
saddle 
¢ Case Study—What makes all this 
political activity surprising is the men 
themselves. Like many executives, they 
were fairly unlikely bets for a public 
school reform movement. They had 
had no prior experience in politics. 
Many of them had less than the usual 


familiarity with the school system, since 
they had not gone there themselves, did 
not have children attending. How they 
got immersed in winning local elections, 
fighting inefficiency and petty politics, 
is a case study of what is likely to hap- 
pen when big-city businessmen set out 
to change the accepted practices of any 
governmental unit in their community. 


Il. The Trouble Spots 


The movement started inconspicu- 
ously back in 1948. A school board 
member died, and the mayor cast about 
for a Republican who wanted to be a 
board member, to fill out the brief re- 
mainder of the term. His eye chanced 
to fall upon H. M. Stolar, a partner in 
one of the city’s leading law xe who 
had taken an active interest in the af- 
fairs of one public school through a 
parents’ group. 

Stolar, whose only previous connec- 
tion with politics had been in the realm 
of financial contributions, got a fast in- 
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Louis school system had been showing 
numerous signs of sloppiness, indiffer- 
ence, and wear. Before World War II, 
there had been some major scandals. 
These died down, but after the war 
local newspapers carried such headlines 
as Over-All Merit Plan for School Em- 
ployees Junked, and School Board Takes 
Trade-In of $100 on Cars Worth 
$1,500. An officer of the League of 
Women Voters, talking to a committee 
of the Missouri legislation, said, “The 
animals in the zoo get better attention 
than our school children.” 

In a fast-growing section of St. Louis, 
residents complained that they had 
waited since 1936 for temporary school 
buildings to be replaced with pertna- 
nent ones. Only one major school had 
been built in 10 years, despite the 
huge jump in grade-school enrollment. 
The school board’s one postwar bid -for 
a bond issue to pay for new schools, and 
for higher taxes, had been turned down 
by the voters. Many people thought 
the board’s dubious reputation had had 
something to do with it. 
¢ Control Chaos—Another problem was 
the lack of a unit control system. The 
Superintendent of Instruction, for in- 
stance, had no control over the Build- 
ing Commissioner or the Supply Com- 
missioner. Each department head re- 

rted directly to the board, which 
unctioned both as a group and through 
a number of standing committees. One 
defect of the setup was that it led board 
members to dabble in school routines. 
Another was that teachers often found 
it expedient to bypass department 
chiefs and appeal to individual board 
members for whatever they wanted. 
This in turn encouraged apple polishing 
by school employees and favoritism on 
the part of board officials. 

As Stolar became aware of the situa- 
tion, he began bluntly and persistently 
calling for changes. His remarks to the 
board were greeted first with disdain, 
thcn hostility. 


ll. Operation Survey 


The incident that kicked off the pres- 
ent lusty reform movement came about 
when Stolar got a chance to cast the 
decisive vote for board president. In 
return, the winner put him in charge of 
examining the economic needs of the 
schools. Stolar sold him on the idea of 
organizing a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to check on how the schools 
were run, recommend ways to econo- 
mize, and to raise more money if 
needed. 

Stolar rounded up a representative 
group of 98 men. As chairman, he 
picked William Charles, retired partner 
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of Price Waterhouse & Co. Charles 
was doing outstanding work in such un- 
paid civic jobs as running a clinic for 
children with rheumatic fever. 

In top committee positions also were 
I. A. Long, Charles H. Christel, and 
Henry O. Whiteside. Tall and distin- 
guished, Long is a vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., the city’s largest 
bank, and an active man in nongovern- 
mental civic endeavors. Christel, 
partner in the real estate firm of Rode- 
myer-Christel & Co., was formerly a 
president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. of St. Louis, and regional governor 
of the Institute of Real Estate Manage- 
ment. Whiteside is an advertising man, 
vice-president of one of the city’s big- 
gest agencies, Gardner Advertising Co. 
¢ Borrowing Talent—One vf Charles’ 
first conclusions was that the system 
could not be understood or evaluated 
by an overnight study. He would have 
to delve below the figures to find out 
what made it tick. His second was that 
to do it he needed more men with 
specialized —s who could spare the 
necessary time. Since the board was 
opposed to hiring the _ specialists, 
Charles hit on the idea of borrowing 
them from various companies around 
town. 

He persuaded Gaylord Container 
Corp. to loan him a personnel man and 
an office manager to look into the 
school board’s employee _ practices. 
Cafeteria owner Harry H. Pope, Jr.. 
spent days examining the schools’ food 
situation. Other companies sent men 
to study such aspects as school audit- 
ing and supplies, purchasing, cost con- 
trols, and automotive equipment. 
¢The Report—The finished survey 
covered everything from accounting to 
school sick leaves. It recommended 
dozens of changes, large and small. It 
called for a unit control system, with 
executive authority centered in the 
Superintendent of Instruction. It rec- 
ommended a 12% school tax raise to 
provide better teacher salaries and pen- 
sions, and a school building bond issue. 
It reported a much tighter budget pro- 
cedure was needed. it was especially 
critical of the Building Dept., found 
that a disproportionate share of school 
money was being spent for wages for 
maintenance and repairs, compared 
with teachers’ salaries. 


lll. The Political Plunge 


The school board majority welcomed 
the suggestions for a tax increase’ and a 
bond issue. It ignored the proposals 
for efficiency, economy, and better ad- 
ministration. That convinced the re- 
formers that they couldn’t do much re- 
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tools reduce hand labor 
on tedious finishing 
of small parts 


Dumore flexible shaft tools are power- 
ful, high-speed tools that can slash 
your costs of light hand-finishing 
operations . . . grinding, burring, fil- 
ing, sanding, lapping, chamfering ... 
on ferrous and nonferrous metals as 
well as wood, plastics, and ceramics. 

The light, easily manipulated, pen- 
type hand piece permits close, accurate 
control . . . reduces operator fatigue 
. . + gives steadier all day long pro- 
duction. High speed and power give 
you full cutting benefits from new 
carbide tools. 

Tools are complete with heavy-duty, 
oil-resistant flexible shafts and Dumore 
continuous-duty motors. Choose from 
a complete range of four sizes—1/20 
to 1/4 hp. Power-Flex model is bench 
mounted, Models also can be sus- 
pended from any convenient hook. 

Ask your nearby industrial distrib- 
utor for a demonstration of this quality 
line of Dumore flexible shaft tools, or 
write 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Tool Post Grinders © Flexible 
Shoft Tools © Hand Grinders ® 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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What, sir? It won't cost 


us anything to redesign our 
out-of-date forms? 








ti 
YOU can save money and 
~ FREE Form Designing Packet 


me with this 





Send for it now! Contains six tools to help 
you design office forms that are exactly 
right. They are: 

1. Form Designing Kit for easy layout and de- 
sign of printed forms. 

2. How to Design a 

with 26-point check list. 
3. Hammermill Form Layout Rule. Six inches long. 
4. Hammermill Ledger Sample Book. Helpful to 
buyers of accounting department forms. 

5. Hammermill Bond Sample Book. Shows current 
items in this famous line. 


6. Hammermili Manual of Paper information. Lists 
all Hammermill papers being made today. 


Form. Idea book 


‘suns’ You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you see this 
~~ shield on a printer's window. Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 

1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 

Please send me—FREE—the Hammermill 
Form Designing Packet. i 
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... unlike other—and un- 
successful — campaigners, 
they didn't look down their 
noses at the politicians .. .” 
SCHOOLS starts on p. 128 


forming from the outside. In exaspera- 
tion Long asked Stolar, ““Can’t we get a 
better board?” 

Stolar pointed out certain facts of 
life about the election of board mem- 
bers. To win the contest that followed 
his bricf 1948 appointment, he had had 
to visit every Republican ward leader, 
and a lot of Democrats, too. Many 
qualified men would not do that, nor 
would they bear the personal expense 
of a campaign. 

This conversation led to the forma 
tion of the Citizens’ School improve 
ment Committee by Charles, Long, 
Stolar, and some other citizens. This 
committee, of which Long is now chait 
man, was set up to do a package job of 
electioneering—speech-making and fund 
raising—for its school board candidates. 

Their candidates in the April, 1951, 

election were Christel, Whiteside, and 
Frank L. Wright. Only nonbusiness 
man in the setup, Wright was the re 
tiring head of the education department 
of Washington University, and an ex- 
perienced school board member. 
e Campaign Plan—As practically as 
they knew how, Charles, Long, and 
Stolar mapped their strategy. They de- 
liberately picked only three candidates 
for the four, six-year terms, so that poli 
ticians wouldn’t have to sidetrack a 
special favorite to help them. They 
hurried around the business district 
raising funds, stressing that a_ better 
school board meant better schools and 
better-trained job applicants. They 
amassed $15,000 

Next they hired a first-rate public 
relations firm to pound the drums, and 
lined up newspaper support. They got 
almost every civic group in St. Louis to 
endorse the men. ‘They rented 50 bill- 
boards, mailed thousands of letters. 

Unlike other—and unsuccessful—cam- 
paigners, they didn’t look down their 
noses at the politicians. “There must,” 
Long claims, “be ward-level support 
from one or both parties. A lot of flag- 
raising and appealing to the wealthy will 
not, alone, win elections. You have to 
convince ward leaders that taking your 
candidates will build them up.” 

Strength-by-association appealed to 
the Republicans, and eventually Chris- 
tel, Whiteside, and Wright were slated 
by most Republican ward leaders, and 
by a few Democratic ones. 
¢ Obstacles—Labor groups opposed the 
slate. A big reason was the reform 
group’s belief that the public schools 
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could easily dispense with services of 
some of its maintenance employees. 
But the group has also been criticized 
for the “private club atmosphere” in 
which it picks its candidates, and as an 
exclusive unit representative only of 
“Who’s who in Ladue” (plushiest lo- 
cal suburb). Stolar agrees that no at- 
tempt has been made to have a diver- 
sified cross-section, because they feel a 
well-knit group can work more effec- 
tively. 

Christel, Whiteside, and Wright 
were elected by a vote almost 50,600 
above preclection forecasts. A few 
months later, Charles was appointed by 
the mayor to fill a vacancy until the 
1953 election. 


IV. School Reforms 


So far, the business group has al- 

ready effected a number of changes: 

¢ The Supply Commissioner has 
been made an assistant superintendent, 
under the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion—a step toward unit control. 

¢ The school tax rise and the 
school building bond issue have been 
voted. Without the advisory commit- 
tee’s endorsement, it is doubtful if 
either would have carried. 

¢ Since the survey, there has been 
more careful scrutiny of the school bud- 
get. School buying habits have been 
tightened up. 

¢ School employees have been dis- 
couraged from taking complaints di- 
rectly to the board; they have to go to 
their speeey. 

¢ Fifty-three “temporary” carpen- 
ters, plumbers, and other craftsmen 
have been discharged. 

¢ The board has adopted a formal 
code of ethics. 

One point the reformers stress is that 
they are not criticizing the nature or 
caliber of instruction in the classrooms. 
They feel that all that laymen in edu- 
cation can do is to straighten things out 
at the top of the hierarchy. They can 
pick competent school department 
heads, provide enough money, and see 
that it is well spent. The effects of 
a good board slowly seep down to the 
student. It’s in the long run, they feel, 
that the nonprofessionals on the school 
board determine the quality of local 
public education. 
¢ Current Slate—The big pitch now 
is to win the April election, so that the 
entire reform program can be put into 
effect. Along with Charles, their can- 
didates are: Louis H. Antoine, assistant 
vice-president of the American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and _ president 
of the Safety Council of Greater St. 
Louis; Daniel L. Schlafly, president of 
the Mountain Valley Water Co.; and 
Lemoine Skinner, Jr., head of a public 
relations firm and vice-chairman of St. 
Louis Civil Service Commission. 
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Amazing New Resins 


Recover Valuable Metals 
From Industrial Wastes 


Permutit Ion Exchange Resins, they’re called. They're 
about the size of grains of sand. Yet they do such amazing 
things as recovering valuable metals from industrial wastes 
at the very same time that they prevent stream pollution.* 

In other fields, Permutit has specially designed both ion 
exchange resins and equipment to refine sugar, to separate 
rare earths, to treat stomach ulcers, to do any number of 
important tasks. 

It was way back in 1912 when the Permutit Company was 
the first to apply the principles of ion exchange to the treat- 
ment of water. Since then, we've led in the development of 
ion exchange resins and equipment and pioneered their 
application wherever we have felt they could be of help. 

Perhaps we can help you. Why not write us, THE 
PeRMUTIT COMPANY, DEPT. BW-12, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y., or Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


*Permutit Ion Exchange Resins are currently saving one rayon 
company up to $500 a day in recovered copper. 


JON EXCHANGE & WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS FOR OVER 40 YEARS Jd 
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LABORATORY TEST PAYS OFF— 


Helps Develop Profitable Way 
to Process Valuable Chemical By-Product 


NTERNATIONAL Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation believed an economical 
way could be found to convert an impure, 
magnesium chloride by-product into high 
quality magnesium oxide for use in the 
manufacture of heat-resistant brick. 

They asked the help of Allis-Chalmers 
Process Research Laboratory. Here sample 
batches of magnesium chloride were proc- 
essed in miniature machines like the rotary 
kiln (only 1/24th normal size) shown above. 


The material was ground, dewatered, fil- 
tered and heat-treated to produce magne- 
sium oxide. It was shown that it would be 
both practical and profitable to build a 
full-size commercial plant. 

This is only one of the many ways Allis- 
Chalmers—with basic industry's most com- 
plete laboratory—helps all industry success- 
fully solve processing problems before large 
investments in heavy machinery and equip- 
ment are necessary. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. G@.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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There will be plenty of headaches at the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization when it opens in Paris on Monday. he 
The NATO Council will be tackling tough problems like these: 
* How to close the gap left by Western Europe’s failure to reach the 
defense goals set early this year at Lisbon. 
¢ What to do about French demands that NATO share some of the 
responsibility for Indo-China. : 
¢ How to dispel Italian suspicions that Yugoslavia, rather than Italy, 
may become NATO’s chief anchor in the Mediterranean. 
¢ Where West Germany will fit into the defense picture after ratification 
of the peace contracts. 


Fina! decisions on these questions will have to wait until Eisenhower 
takes over in the U. S. In fact, the NATO Council is figuring on meeting 
again in March. 

By that time the new U.S. administration will know where it stands 
on the extent of American aid to Europe and the size of the U.S. defense 
budget. It’s likely, too, that Eisenhower will have maie up his mind on 
Korea. 


There’s no question that NATO has made some progress this year. 
Europe’s output of aircraft is rising. The network of air bases in Western 
Europe is nearing completion. 

In numbers of troops and planes, the NATO forces have fallen only 
about 5% short of Lisbon goals. 

But in combat effectiveness, the lag is far greater than that, French 
reserve divisions are way below what they should be. 

What’s more, some members of NATO may be trimming their arms 
programs seriously. For example, Churchill has just announced that Brit- 
ain’s aircraft industry will shift some of its production to civilian planes. 


* 

France is ge‘ting desperate about Indo-China. There’s growing talk in 
Paris of evacuation. Apparently, the French already have withdrawn most 
of their movable assets, such as banking facilities. 

So France will insist that Indo-China be treated as a NATO problem, 
not purely a French one. The French argue that Indo-China’s defense is 
directly related to the defense of Western Europe, that they can’t continue 
to hold Indo-China alone and still play an effective military role in Europe. 

e 

Old prejudices and fears within Europe are rising to plague the 
diplomats. 

The Italians are sore about Trieste. Now that Marshal Tito plans a 
London visit, they fear that Yugoslavia is in line for a bigger military role. 

More important, West Germany’s neighbors are getting suspicious of 
future German intentions. Europe is buzzing with predictions that West 
Germany won’t put all its eggs in the NATO basket, that it will socn push 
out feelers toward Moscow for bargaining purposes. 


. 
Morocco will cast a gloomy shadow over the NATO meeting. 


It’s not just that the rioting there will make France’s position in 
Tunisia more ticklish. The fact is that France’s whole position in North 
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Africa is now at stake. And that means a vital string of U.S. air bases 
is at stake, too. 

In Morocco, the Communists are really at work now. This week's riots 
were engineered by them. 

There’s no doubt the U. S. and Britain will have to back France to the 
hilt if the French position is to be salvaged in North Africa. But Washing- 
ton and London are sure to push the French into granting the North Afri- 
cans more independence than Paris has been willing to concede so far. 


The Council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
gets together in Paris this week. As chairman, Britain’s Anthony Eden will 
propose that OEEC members make a joint approach to Washington on 
economic policy. 

Eden’s idea is to call a U. S..Commonwealth-Western European eco- 
nomic parley next year. London likes the idea because: 

¢ The dollar problem is worldwide, can’t be solved by the British alone 
asking for U. S. help. 

¢ Britons would prefer to advance toward currency convertibility 
together with the European countries. That way the pound wouldn’t be 
exposed to raids from the Continent that upset earlier experiments with 
convertibility. : 


The State Dept. has shifted its ground on purchases of Iranian oil by 
U. S. companies. It was actively discouraging such deals a while back. Now 
it says U. S. businessmen can proceed at their own risk. 

Actually, State was set to make the announcement months ago, under 
a barrage of queries from would-be buyers. It held off until it got a grudg- 
ing green light from London. 

The shift will add some extra strain to Anglo-American relations. 
But it won’t mean much in the Iranian oil crisis. Big U.S. oil companies 
back the British; they won’t go into Iran. Smaller independents, who might 
run the blockade, couldn’t lift and sell enough oil to make much difference. 


The State Dept. is beating the bushes to find an Iranian solution. 

Here’s one scheme that has been suggested: -Major U.S. oil com- 
panies team up, give Iran technical assistance, market most of its oil 
under a 50-50 profits split. The British would get some of the oi! plus 
compensation for their lost properties from the World Bank. 

Oil men aren’t happy about the plan. They think that bailing out Iran 
will show the rulers of other oil-producing nations how easy it is to throw 
the foreigners out-—and get away with it. 


There may be a joint proposal to transform the Internationa! Mone- 
tary Fund into a flexible stabilization fund for convertible currencies 
abroad. 

That would involve at least $2-billion (much of it from the U.S.). 

Other preliminaries to convertibility include talks on stabilizing com- 
modity markets. But no one agrees now on how to go about it. For one 
thing, the world is waiting to see how the U.S. acts on tariffs next June, 
when our trade agreements act expires (page 136). 
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Atlas emulsifiers prevent 
“crusting” of face creams 


Creams made with Atlas non 
ionic emulsifiers do not become 
“crusty” or shrink from the 
sides of the jar . . . even after 
months of storage, or long 
exposure to air. 
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Renex® detergents 
clean clothes sparkling bright 


New home laundering 
compositions that actually 

wash clothes brighter than new 
are based on the excellent 
dirt-removing power of 

Renex detergents. 








when sorbitol stabilizes rollers 
For high-quality printing of 
playing cards and other 
products, Atlas sorbitol keeps 
printers’ rollers in perfect inking 
condition ...in any weather, 
humid or dry. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING... AND BUYING 


Darco® activated carbon 
makes sugar crystals brighter 


Pure, white sugar pleases the 
housewife’s discriminating eye. 
Leading sugar refiners find 
Darco activated carbon the 
economical way to filter out the 
last trace of color. 


Atlas helps many products look better. . . 


sell better. 


Maybe your product, too, can step ahead in appearance through 
the use of Atlas chemicals or finishes. We’d be glad to 
offer full technical advice on your problem. 


Zapon®. . . the finishing touch 
for lasting beauty 


A coating of Zapon enamel 
dresses up home appliances, 
furniture, office and 

industrial equipment — gives an 
“extra quality”’ look that 

lasts and lasts. 








Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 











MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 
available for group showings 


Cubs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 

Please write to P-I-E, General Office, 

Dept. BW, for full information 
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ABROAD | 


On Tain Businessmen 


& Key congressional leaders are flexing their muscles. 


They will block new tariff cuts. 


@ Eisenhower stresses trade, not aid. He's likely to 


get reciprocal trade act renewed. 


@ Businessmen more and more favor free trade— 


but they hedge if it will hurt their own business. 


“Mixed emotions” are the feelings 
of a man who sees his mother-in-law 
driving off a cliff in his new Cadillac. 
That's the way Adlai Stevenson defined 
the phrase during the late campaign. 
And that’s about the way businessmen 
feel on tariffs. 

Next year businessmen and _ labor 
leaders, congressmen, bureaucrats, and 
college professors are going to have a 
merry tussle with mixed emotions; 1953 
promises to be the year of The Great 
Debate on Tariffs. President-elect 
Eisenhower is pretty solidly committed 
to trying to strengthen the free world 
through a policy of “trade, not aid” 
(page 172). A key factor in trade policy 
is the tariff. 

There can be no sidestepping the 
issue: The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, basis for U.S. tariff policy, 
comes up for renewal in June. 
¢ Battle—It promises a stiff fight in 
cing ne That’s the impression you 
get from a nationwide survey of tariff 
sentiment conducted by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters last week. They climbed 
Capitol Hill, talked with trade experts 
in Washington agencies, visited busi- 
nessmen in their offices. They found: 

¢ The majority of Republicans plus 
many southern Democrats in Congress 
will fight a more liberal tariff law to 
the death. 

¢ Many businessmen are worried 
about competition from imports; their 
trade associations are primed for a 
powerful campaign against tariff cuts. 

That’s despite the fact that some 
important business groups have come 
out strongly for freer trade. Some in- 
dividual businessmen, who may have 
believed in high tariffs in the past, are 
mellowing in their views. But to many 
Americans—and that includes business- 
men—tariffs are a dull, impersonal sub- 
ject not worthy of sustained interest. 
Free trade sentiment is mostly vague 
and diffuse—likely to dissipate under the 
onslaught of specific interest groups 
and trade associations who will go all- 
out in opposition. 


Adding these factors up, it looks as 
if the Restesacel [rade Agreements 
Act will be renewed substantially as is. 
Some further import-restricting amend- 
ments may be sneaked in. As things 
stand now, it certainly doesn’t look as 
if President Eisenhower can _ bull 
through a more liberal tariff law. 


1. As Congress Sees It 


One manufacturer in Birmingham, 
Ala.—quite typical of his colleagues in 
U.S. business—says that tariffs shouldn’t 
be “so high as to prevent trade between 
nations,” but they shouldn’t be “too 
low,” either. He thinks they are just 
right now. He thinks, too, that Re- 
publicans have always wanted too high 
tariffs, and the Democrats too low. 

This man represents a changing pat- 
tern. For years most Republicans in 
Congress have fought against every 
breach in the tariff wall. Now they're 
getting support from traditionally free- 
trading southern Democrats, under 
pressure to protect new southern in- 
dustry, some of it transplanted from 
the Northeast. 

This alliance succeeded in weaken- 
ing the Trade Agreements Act last year. 
It also managed to push through some 
protectionist measures in other fields, 
such as agriculture (BW —May10’52, 

148). And it is still in the saddle 
i 1953. Left to itself, some Wash- 
ington observers think the coalition 
would scrap reciprocal trade entirely. 
e Lapsing—The simplest way to do 
that would be to let the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 195i expire. That would 
make it impossible for the President 
to negotiate new tariff concessions. In 
addition it would start the country back 
toward the tariff level of 1930, roughly 
75% above present levels. By January, 
1954, most of the trade agreements 
negotiated since the war would lapse 
without new legislation. 

Many economists and foreign affairs 
experts predict what happens then: 
Other nations will be forced to default 
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niChange—But Slowly 


on their dollar loans. The volume of 
world trade drops. Our allies will be 
obliged to trade with the Soviet Em- 
pire. U.S. exports will slide, hitting 
farmers and the 3-million-or-so Ameri- 
cans employed in export industries. 

There are those who disagree with 
that thesis. Certainly, expanding world 
trade will require more than mere tariff- 
cutting in the U.S. You find business- 
men in export industries who feel that 
even if tariff barriers were lowered the 
dollar problem wouldn’t be solved. 
¢ Renewal Likely—It isn’t likely, how- 
ever, that reciprocal trade will be killed 
off in 1953. A Republican in the 
White House will be able to count on 
a lot more support from his own party 
than Truman did. Republicans may 
try to avoid a bitter split over tariffs 
so early in the game. High-protection- 
ists know that Eisenhower can marshal 
enough power from both sides of the 
aisle to get renewal. 
¢ Committees—Getting a more liberal 
tariff law is another matter. The chair- 
men of the two key congressional com- 
mittees on trade matters have long 
been foes of low tariffs: Daniel A. 
Reed of the House Ways & Means 
Committee and Sen. Eugene Millikin 
of the all-powerful Senate Finance 
Committee. Chances are a majority of 
both groups will line up against tariff 
cuts. 

Plans are being laid now to tighten 
existing restrictions. Millikin has been 
playing with the idea of imposing new 
import quotas as a backstop to tariffs. 
Quotas are the most inflexible form of 
trade barriers, fixing a firm level of 
imports in good times (when they're 
needed) and in bad times (when im- 
ports may actually squeeze U.S. pro- 
ducers). 


ll. Changing Pattern 


It may be that Eisenhower—if he 
wanted to—could skirt some of these 
congressional roadblocks. For one 
thing, friends of lower tariffs might 
incorporate tariff legislation in a package 
foreign economic bill covering all as- 
pects of U.S. policy abroad—aid, loans, 
commodity buying, customs regulation. 
The omnibus approach might split the 
opposition. 

The facts of the free world economic 
situation might work for Eisenhower. 
Our allies are getting increasingly bitter 
about even the present level of tariff 
protection in the U.S.—all the in- 
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fluence they can command will be 
thrown into the congressional fray. 
If more foreign countries start to re- 
taliate against U.S. exports—as the 
Dutch did in relation to our quotas on 
cheese—it may generate powerful 
pressures from the big export indus- 
tries. 

* Grass Roots—Eisenhower could go 
to the people. A plan for a grass-roots 
campaign to dramatize the importance 
of world trade to each locality’s pros- 
perity will be handed to the new ad- 
ministration when it takes office. Local 
importers’ groups, chambers of com- 
merce, newspapers, labor unions, and 
public forums would join the chorus. 

‘There’s growing sympathy for such 
an approach. The list of business and 
other organizations that have come 
out for expanding trade is impressive: 
The National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the American Farm Bureau, the 
U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the CIO (the 
AFL is on the fence), the Detroit 
Board of Commerce (BW—Nov.15’52, 
p146). 

This week the National Grange and 
the National Farmers’ Union said 
they would fight for the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Groups like the Americans 
for Democratic Action and the League 
of Women Voters are joining in. The 
ladies, incidentally, say it’s their No. 1 
project for 1953. 
¢ Fundamentals—All of these organiza- 
tions agree on fundamentals. The U. S. 
can finance its huge export surplus only 
by increasing aid, or increasing trade. 
Increasing trade is the fairest and health- 
iest. At least one group, the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, has gone all the 
way to favoring complete free trade 
for the U.S. 

But in many cases, these institutional 
groups don’t speak for the rank-and-file 
businessman, doing his best to show 
a profit and plan for the future. Talk 
to him, and you get a different slant. 


lll. The Business View 


It’s tempting to try to compress 
U.S. business sentiment on tariffs into 
one neat paragraph. The closest you 
can come might look like this: 

“Tariffs are generally undesirable in 
that they antagonize our friends in 
foreign lands. Furthermore, if tariff cuts 
will reduce our foreign aid bill, I’m for 
them. But my own product needs tariff 
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protection against cheap foreign labor.” 

Opinions, of course, run the gamut 
from total economic isolation to all- 
out free trade. There’s one midwestern 
manufacturer who says we must either 
pull foreign wages up to our own, or 
drop our own to foreign levels. That’s 
impossible. So, he says, “eventually this 
country must be more isolationist than 
it ever was before.” 

On the other hand, a Columbus 
(Ohio) machinery manufacturer displays 
a philosophic turn of mind: “They can 
cut tariffs all they want to and if I 
can’t make a living I'll give up. If the 
world centers around my own little 
plant, let’s be absolute. Let’s have some 
protection from my competitors here 
at home.” 

e Caution—On balance, there seems 
to be a shifting of ground in U.S. busi- 
ness thinking—toward the belief that 
trade must be expanded and that our 
tariffs are a key element in the process. 
Businessmen urge “cautious studies” 
before any action is taken, wonder 
whether or not some subsidy can be 
arranged to help the other fellow if he’s 
hurt by imports. Many men surveyed 
by Business week think the war and 
its aftermath have modified their think- 
ing. Certainly, the “trade, not aid” 
slogan makes sense to business. 

But when you move from a general- 
ized discussion of tariffs to specifics— 
“what about your own company”— 
management men begin to worry: 

e “Cheap foreign labor” is men- 
tioned most often. A steelmaker says 
he is a high-tariff man because he be- 
lieves in “‘paydays in the U.S.” 

¢ Combine “cheap labor” with the 
resurgence of Germany and Japan in 
world trade, and the front office shud- 
ders. The memory of Japanese “dump- 
ing” is vivid to textile manufacturers. 
Today, a Los Angeles pottery-maker 
complains of “ridiculously low-priced” 
Japanese dinnerware arriving—with his 
company’s three latest pat*:rns stolen 
in the bargain. 

e Price cutting is worrisome. A 
machine-tool builder remarks that one 
of his foreign competitors has let it be 
known that he is ready to slash prices 
50% to hold his beachhead in the 
U.S. market. 

Generally, men who believe their 
particular industry is threatened from 
abroad line up together. But that’s not 
always the case. Nor is there a distinct 
geographical pattern of thinking on 
tariffs. Sometimes executives within 
one company disagree. There may be a 
deep rift between the export manager 
and the board of directors. Export men, 
who spend eight hours a day wrestling 
with world trade problems, would often 
like to cut tariffs to the bone. But they 
can’t sell the top brass, who may be 
helping to finance a high-tariff lobby 
in Washington. 


There are intra-industry disagree- 
ments. Independent oil companies coe 
been plugging for a higher duty on oil 
imports. Yet you find men like the 
Dallas operator who insists that he’s 
a “no-tariff man—you can’t sell if you 
don’t buy.” Mavericks like these tend 
to preface th sir remarks by saying that, 
“of course, .ne rest of my industry feels 
differently.” 

¢ Regional—You can’t draw any hard- 
and-fast patterns as between regions, 
either. Naturally, there’s more senti- 
ment for expanding trade in great port 
cities like New York or San Francisco, 
or in a major exporting community 
like Detroit. But a businessman 
thinks he’s getting hurt by imports— 
no matter where he does business— 
he’ll holler for protection. You do note 
that he seems to holler louder as you 
move inland from the seacoasts to the 
Middle West. 

One surprising attitude BUSINESS 
WEEK’s survey turned up was apathy. 
Some executives of corporations doing 
a big export business profess to know 
little about tariff p they 
haven’t given the matter any thought. 
One St. Louis manufacturer of lubri- 
cants and antifreeze says tariff cutting 
is one of those things that you can 
praise for 10 minutes, then turn around 
and argue the negative just as strongly. 
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Tokyo’s New Landmark: | 


Asia’s largest 
office building, has just opened in Tokyo, 
across the street from the Central Railway 


The Marunouchi Building, 


Station. The building has eight main floors 
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; Making Newsprint from 
i 

A Sugar Byproduct 

; The Dominican Republic, like other 
1 Caribbean nations, is long on sugar 


cane but short on paper. Its answer: 
Build a $2.5-million plant to produce 
some 8,500 tons of newsprint and other 
paper products yearly from bagasse 
(sugar cane waste). Only 2,000 tons of 
this output will be newsprint—but the 
newsprint will probably get most of the 
attention from other countries, particu- 
larly Canada. 

¢ Properties—To date, little newsprint 
has been made from bagasse because, 
generally, it can be made cheaper from 
woodpulp. But demand for newsprint 
has been increasing. Bagasse is being 
taken more seriously than it was a few 
years ago. 

The Dominicans are enthusiastic. 
They say that bagasse newsprint will 
cost them $100 a ton, against the $240 
they now pay for imported newsprint. 
And they claim that bagasse paper runs 
through presses faster: In trial runs, 
Dominican newspapers turned out 600 
copies a minute—twice as many as usual. 

Top paper-making circles in other 
countries are talking about bagasse, too. 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce Charles 





and a two-level basement; its 1,200 rooms 
provide space for 8,000 office workers. It 
was built by Shimizu Construction Co. for 
Mitsubishi Real Estate Co., one of the big- 
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the Biggest Office Building in Asia 


Sawyer and the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization have both 
recognized it as a possible woodpulp 
substitute. And in Canada, which gets 
about $600-million a year by supplying 
half the world’s newsprint, the Finan- 
cial Post (a Toronto business paper) has 
devoted a good deal of space to the 
question. ‘The Post’s conclusion: Ba- 
gasse may cut into Canada’s business 
in the future, but there won’t be 
enough of it to pose any real threat. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Reynolds Metals Co. upped its bauxite 
output by about 20,000 tons a month 
this week when it purchased all assets 
of Berbice Co., Ltd., American Cyana- 
mid Co.’s subsidiary in British Guiana. 


& 
Bubble gum internationalized: Frank H. 
Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, will now 
print some of its Dubble Bubble pack- 
ages in Arabic in an attempt to push 
sales to Moslem moppets. Fleer already 
uses French and Spanish labels. 
£ 


Japan’s steel industry is engaged in a 
price war precipitated by Yawata Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Co.’s 20% to 30% cut in its 
export prices. 


gest property holders in Japan. Construc- 
tion was begun back in 1937, but was put 
off with the start of war in Manchuria and 
not taken up again until 1951. 
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able selling. It lists the qualities you need 
to sell successfully and shows you how to 
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Clouds over Venezuela 


A= OF CENSORSHIP is hanging 
over the steep, coastal moun- 
tains that wall off Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela, from the sea. 
Those reports that have managed 
to seep out are unsettling. It ap- 
pears that the a junta 
was running way behind in the 
Nov. 30 voting for a constituent 
assembly. Then a news blackout 
was imposed. Later the govern- 
ment announced that its partisans 
were winning, after all, that the 
junta was dissolved, that the junta 
strong-man, Col. Marcos Perez 
Jiminez, had taken complete power. 
There were hints of trouble: strike 
threats, students battling police, 
arrests of opposition leaders. 

The news is especially unsettling 
when you ponder Venezuela’s pre- 
eminent position in the world’s oil 
economy. Venezuela is often for- 
gotten while the West worries 
about its threatened Middle East 
oilfields and the incredible antics of 
Dr. Mossadegh, the witchdoctor of 
Teheran. But it is Venezuela—not 
Iran or Iraq or Saudi Arabia—that 
is the world’s largest oil exporter, 
and the second-largest producer be- 
hind the U.S. 


AST YEAR Walter J. Levy Associ- 
i ates, New York oil consultants, 
prepared a report for the old Ven- 
ezuelan government on the role its 
oil piays in the world. Some of 
Levy’s statistics are startling: 

¢ Venezuela has 12% of the 
entire world oil reserves. Many 
deep beds there have hardly been 
tapped as yet. 

¢ Venezuela produces about 
15% of the world’s oil. Its exports, 
over 1.5-million bbl. daily, account 
for some 40% of all the oil moving 
in international trade. 

¢ Venezuela has been provid- 
ing two-thirds of the Western 
Hemisphere’s oil imports, around 
70% of U.S. imports. 

¢ At the height of World War 
II, Venezuela contributed 14% of 
all the oil available to the allies. 

The U.S. stake in the Ven- 
ezuelan oil industry is tremendous. 
We have at least $1.5-billion in- 
vested there; the British and Dutch 
have sizable interests. The U.S. 
depends on Venezuela for all its 
imports of residual fuel oil, an es- 
sential source of industrial and ma- 
rine energy. The Levy zeport 


points out that only a relatively 
small percentage of U.S. crude is 
suitable for making these heavy 
oils; most of that is on the West 
Coast while demand is concen- 
trated across the continent in the 
East. The availability of Ven- 
ezuclan oil enables U.S. refiners 
to process domestic crudes to max- 
imum yields of the more valuable 
light products. 

The defense of the free world 
depends on the flow of Venezuelan 
oil. In the last war the allies had 
the use of Middle East oil. In an- 
other conflict, we might not be so 
lucky. 


HE U.S. STAKE in Venezuela 
; pol beyond oil. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being in- 
vested in the rich iron ore finds 
along the Orinoco River—another 
strategic item for the future. U.S. 
industry is busy building factories 
in Venezuela to make everything 
from tires to textiles. U.S. ex- 
porters have a large market for their 
goods in Venezuela. 

Venezuela has become more and 
more attractive to businessmen 
from the outside. Since the death 
of the dictator Gomez in 1935, a 
succession of military presidents 
and one New Dealish, liberal gov- 
ernment have moved a long way in 
social and economic development. 
Foreign capital—the goose that lays 
the golden egg—has been well 
treated. Under the most recent 
junta, dissolved last week, Ven- 
ezuela has been more prosperous 
than ever. 


osPEROUS—and orderly. Order- 
Princess appeals to businessmen 
who are investing billions in a 
country. There’s no doubt that the 
powers-that-be in Venezuela will be 
able to keep order for the time. 
But if—as seems the case—the 
will of the Venezuelan people was 
again overruled last week, the 
strong-arm government of Perez 
Jiminez will be living on borrowed 
time. There’s a mood of insecurity 
in Venezuela. Sooner or later, 
there’s bound to be a reckoning. 
The danger is that when it comes, 
the pendulum may swing wildly in 
another direction—toward the kind 
of nationalism and anti-American- 
ism that will jeopardize our invest- 
ments and the flow of oil. 
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Rubber | 


,and RIFLES 


...are winning a war in Malaya 


For over four years, the government and people of Malaya 
have been defending their land against Communist attacks, 
maintaining an outpost of freedom in Southeast Asia. 


The fight has been difficult. The Red forces, screened 
by the jungle, use hit-and-run tactics against the 
rubber plantations, hoping to terrorize the workers 
and disrupt the flow of vital natural rubber to 
America and the rest of the free world. 

After four years and heavy losses, Malaya is 
winning this war—with rubber as well as rifles. 

For Malaya’s economy is based on rubber. With- 
out a healthy natural rubber industry, Malaya’s 
standard of living would collapse and its resist- 

ance to Red aggression would be seriously impaired. 

Today, Malaya stands as a bulwark of democracy 
against Communism in Southeast Asia—with natura] 
rubber the key to freedom, peace and progress for 
all of Southeast Asia. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE WALL MAP OF MODERN MALAYA 


Natural Rubber Bureau .- 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








CIO’S LEADERSHIP team of Walter Reuther and Allan Haywood (lower right) assures... 


No One-Man Show in ClO 


Walter Reuther is the new president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations—but, at least for the present, 
CIO will not be Reuther’s personal la- 
bor body in the sense that it was Philip 
Murray's over a period of 12 years. 

Murray exercised a benevolent one- 
man control over CIO. He set policies, 
conciliated internal disputes, protected 
weaker leaders and restrained stronger 
ones. Sometimes Murray’s decisions 
were questioned and perhaps even ar- 
gued against, but inevitably they were 
accepted. 

Reuther faces no such prospect. No- 
body can belittle his present and po- 
tential importance in ClO—or muni- 
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mize the possibility that his leadership 
can revitalize long-static CIO and set it 


on a new course. But it is evident that 
Reuther will not immediately run CIO, 
or mold it to his pattern, as he did the 
United Auto Workers. 

¢ Close Race—Two candidates sought 
the CIO presidency following Murray’s 
death on the West Coast a month ago: 
Reuther and CIO's executive vice-presi- 
dent, Allan S. Haywood, a veteran of 
founding sessions of CIO and for years 
a close associate of Murray. 

Although there is no direct line of 
succession to CIO’s presidency, Hay- 
wood was the early favorite due to his 
top-ranking job and his wide popularity 


“be amended to curb 


among the federati small unions. 
But he lost his lead 

Reuther is articulate, dynamic, and 
colorful. He is also opportunistic and 
ambitious. Once he set his course for 
the CIO presidency, he couldn’t be 
headed away from it. A consummate 
politician, he maneuy | smoothly and 
adroitly to muster winning strength. His 
personality and past performances, his 
persuasion and prom quickly drew 
a majority of CIO’s most important 
union leaders to his sid 

They endorsed Reuther as the man 
to “supply inspiration and stimulate 
within all of us that extra large measure 
of energy and enthusiasm which will 
be needed in the battles of tomorrow.” 
But they got concession 

e CIO’s constitution, drafted origi- 
nally to the ideas of John L. Lewis as 
the organization’s first president, would 
man control in 
CIO-—by giving more power to its eight 
vice-presidents and t its executive 
board made up of yresentatives of 
each of CIO’s 35 affiliated unions. 

e The constitution at the same 
time would be amended to spell out the 
powers and respon ties of the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and to give him 
constitutional cont er organizing. 

e If defeated president, Hay- 
wood would be reclected to the execu- 
tive vice-presidenc\ 

Reuther himself rted these pro- 
posals, as important steps toward more 
democratic control of CIO. 

In the election, Reuther won what 
appears to be 1 victorv—by a 
3,079,181 to 2,613,103 vote. But the 
victory had som« in it. Reuther 
won only 13 union s opponent 22. 
That means his exe ve board is more 
sympathetic to Hay d than to Reu- 
ther. And while tl gressive, 45-year- 
old redhead has mfortable 7-to-4 
working majority 1 CIO’s newly 
created executive nmittee of vice- 
presidents and executive officers, it is 
only a paper major At least two of 
the vice-president » supported him 
are normaliy mor mservative than 
Reuther, more limited than he is on 
union policies and objectives. 

Obviously, Reut! must play his 
cards carefully 
¢ Restraint—Reuth yvercame a simi- 
lar disadvantage hen he took over 
UAW. He won presidency, but 
had to contend 1 majority coali- 
tion in the highly factional, then left- 
wing-ridden auto union. He consoli- 
dated his power UAW despite 
factional opposition 

The situation in CIO is not directly 
comparable. Unlik n UAW a few 
years ago, there is no Communist issue 
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"'We’re better off using SPS bolts’’ 


“Look what happened last time. The SPS engine 
bolts cost more, but we used every one of them. Half 
the bargain bolts we bought, after we spent time 
and money inspecting them, had to be discarded.” 

You can buy aircraft fasteners by specifica- 
tion, since all must meet the same stand- 
ards. It’s sensible, however, to consider other E 
things too: call them intangibles if you will. 

Take SPS. It has been making precision fasteners for 
the last four decades, and has been supplying aircraft 
manufacturers since the industry came of age. 

Here are three facts about SPS you won’t find in the 
specifications for an aircraft fastener, but they’re per- 
tinent nevertheless. No production machine in SPS’s 
600,000 square feet of floor space is over 6 years old. 


SPS Six-Digit 
ngine Bolt 


SPS hasn’t had to run a help-wanted ad in the 
half-century it has been in business. Its Quality 
Control Department possesses over a million 
dollars’ worth of test equipment, employs one 
out of every 12 of the 2000 people at SPS. 

Good men, good machines and good tech- 
niques are some of the “‘intangibles’’ that make 
SPS Aircraft Fasteners the best money can 
buy. They are also some of the reasons why it will 
pay you to address your fastener problems to SPS, 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





SOUTH CAROLINA SUCCESS STORY | ipaaRabmaniaeatpen 
needed .. .” 


"FIVE plants in full production | ss 


e to be exploited by Reuther in rallying 
support. The groups with which he 
inTWO years confirms our must deal, and whose support he must 
woo, are autonomous; they have ideas 
that must be respected, structural dif- 
. ® W ferences that must be recognized. Ruth- 
confidence th ® lessness won't work 
in U (8) ina The alternatives are a slow, solid proc- 
a ess of building support, by persuasion 
and performance. He must strive for 
full agreements, not just majority votes. 
juuus Roy C. Kramer, Chairman That ‘means some restraint. It would 
KAYSER and COMPANY be naive to believe that Reuther will 
not speak his views and press for his ob- 
jectives. It would be equally naive to 
believe that Reuther, the politician, 
will not act with careful recognition of 
the views of others in CIO 
For a time, he will not attempt to 
force Reuther views on the federation 
as a body, but rather will force its views 
—if necessary—on himself 
e Agreement—From a practical stand- 
point, that may not be necessary. CIO’s 
convention ended with more unity 
than even the most optimistic had ex- 
pected. A roll-call election cleared the 
air instead of creating bitterness, re- 
sentment, or perhaps an open break. 
Afterward, everybody seemed agreed 
that a Reuther-Haywood “team” was 
really what CIO needed 
Unquestionably, the personalities and 
the abilities of the two complement 
“Our decision to locate the ve newest of our nineteen planta |S Revlon, ten 
in South Carolina has proven wise and profitable. With just solidarity. ~ Reuther is endowed with 
one plant and 60 employees two years ago, we now have five superior mental equipment, imagina- 
plants in full production on Kayser hosiery. Right from the tion, a spirit of ventu: >» Haywood, with 
start we have benefited by close, earnest, helpful cooperation gregariousness, warmth 
from many of the State’s departments. Of equal importance is Because of their personalities and 
the almost unbelievable native ability of our new employees to union ideas, they will clash, but hardly 
grasp the intricate technical knowledge necessary in operating | to a0 extent that will create trouble for 
our sensitive machinery.” CIO. And as long ; they stand to- 
gether, there is little likelihood of ser- 


( 


ious factionalism in CIO 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THEse 8 ADVANTAGES Sense will, of course, nist. David 3. 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural respurces McDonald, acting president of the 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power United Steelworker ind Haywood’s 
a ~ morkets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air} principal big-vote backer for the presi- 
capesigr a paratheres: r: Aene dency, was disappointed by the setback 
Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. at the hands of UAW and supporting * 
BUSINESS FAILURES IN Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. unions. He pledged to Reuther that 
UNITED STATES, 1950 L. W. Bishop, Director USW will lend all of its strength for 
santana Research, Planning & Development Board building a stronger CIO.” But there 
Own & Ore Dept. BW-12 Columbia, South Ceroline was no concealing a coolness toward the 
United States new Reuther-led administration, or 
34.3 per 10,000 USW’s anxiety to keep the support of 


lino So gut a WHERE RESOURCES small unions in the ming year. 
South Caro 10,000 AND MARKETS Meanwhile, Reuther rapprochements 
47 per ¢ were reported, tor One move is ex- 


(lowest in nation) (ORB ae DbBs F:} —_ pected to restore to the International 
1 Workers, 


Union of Electrica headed 
by CIO’s secretary-treasurer James B. 
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Carey, some units of electrical workers 
that Reuther’s UAW took over when 
CIO ousted the United Electrical 
Workers in 1949. IUE and UAW 
have been feuding over the groups ever 
since. 

Another is expected to throw more 
manpower, and funds, into southern or- 
ganizing, as a move to expand CIO—and 
to bolster lagging membership in the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

These are concrete steps of the kind 
that Reuther can be expected to take 
to improve CIO unity, and to mobilize 
support for his administration. 

* Policies—Just as CIO has a basic unity 

now, it has also a program for 1953 that 
is unanimous. Essentially the same as 
programs set in conventions in 1950 
and 1951, the policies enunciated with 
almost no debate this year urge: 

e An immediate end of wage con- 
trols, and enactment of “effective and 
comprehensive anti-inflation controls” 
to be used only “whenever inflationary 
pressures so require.” 

e Tighter curbs on government 
subsidies for new plant construction— 
to sto ‘“pagiehihad eapintion, without 
careful attention to the need for or lo- 
cation of new plants.” 

e Special consideration. for “eco- 
nomically weak” areas in placing gov- 
ernment orders. 

¢ Government insistence on the 
maintenance of “prevailing wage stand- 
ards” in placing orders. 

¢ Civilian integration of produc- 
tion programs—to avoid recurrences of 
“unnecessarily dislocated” civilian pro- 
ductien due to military-controlled mo- 
bilization policies. 

¢ Repeal of the Taft-Hartley act. 

¢ Repeal of the McCarran-Walter 
act, which according to CIO “makes 
second-class citizens out of naturalized 
citizens by subjecting them to de- 
naturalization on various grounds such 
as contempt of Congress.’ 

¢ Immigration laws “without dis- 
crimination [for] race, color, or re- 
ligion.” 

¢ State and federal laws to bar dis- 
crimination. 

¢ Revision of the Smith act and 
other acts governing civil liberties and 
internal security. 

¢ A broad foreign policy calling for 
the United States taking the lead in 
“organizing the mutual defense, both 
military and economic, of the free 
world.” 

These are all things that Reuther can 
support vigorously, without stepping on 
any toes in CIO. In doing so, he 
may broaden some concepts, place new 
emphasis on others. But no difficulties 
over policies are expected to worry 
Reuther next year. Later, perhaps. 

Reuther’s extended inaugural speech 
was received with misgivings by some 
veteran CIO leaders; they felt it stressed 
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RAILROAD 
MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 


SKF 
ENGINEER 





MU lt 
they share the lessons ¢ 


You’re looking at an extra mcs Service regularly 
available to railroad maintenance men—a clinic 
conducted by Ss engineers to show them the 
safest, most economical ways to maintain anti- 
friction railroad bearings. 
This is another proof of the fact that srsr 
service doesn’t stop when your bearings are 
delivered. It’s one of the reasons why every 
industry depends on scsi for something more 
than just bearings—for that extra engineering help 
that puts the right bearing in the right place, and 
helps keep it operating efficiently. 7aia 
SAKE INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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You can speed up production with low ~~ 3 


wrapping 
lightweight SOF-RAP. Men work ** 
ne danger of cuts or bruises — no slow-downs 


clumsy g %. SOF-RAP contains no horsh cutting 
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perfect cushion protection for 
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rotection from shock and 
ce and TYPE B for per- 
mitting slippage ond pre- 
friction of abrasion 
« In sheets, rolls, 
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Dildraulic I AT 
Elevators 


For 2, 3 or 
4 stories a 


Save up to 25% on installed costs 
with the “elevator that’s pushed up.” 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 
shaftway structure needed. New 
Rota-Flow transmission system in- 
sures smooth, quiet operation. Au- 
tomatic floor leveling within % inch 
guaranteed. Car sizes, capacities and 
controls as required. Over 65,000 
Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in 
use . . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. Write for 
- Catalog 307. Rotary Lift Co., 1137 
Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 





Passenger or Freight 








“egghead” social theories too much, 
basic trade unionism too little. 

e The Future—Continuing efforts to 
create lasting unity in CIO can be ex- 
pected in the months ahead. Mean- 


while, shortly after the first of the year, 
CIO will begin exploratory talks look- 
ing toward unity negotiations with 
AFL—a merger to be achieved, if at all, 
by long and difficult work. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





RWIN ROSS, free-lance writer who 

has authored some knowing 
articles about labor, has just con- 
ducted an interesting experiment 
for Pageant Magazine. He wrote to 
the list of journalists specializing in 
labor reporting whose work was ap- 
praised a. year by BUSINESS WEEK 
(BW —Oct.20’51,p36). He asked 
them to list for Bim their choices 
for (1) the best unions in America) 
and (2) the worst. 

He addressed his inquiry to this 
particular group of men on the 
theory that they combined the 
qualities of expertness and detach- 
ment to the most practical degree 
available. Ross’ comments on his 
questionnaires will appear in the 
January Pageant. There are, how- 
ever, some facets of his survey 
that he does not have the space 
to comment on and that are worth 
exploring. 

For example, one union appears 
on both “best” and “‘worst”’ lists. 
It is, of course, the United Mine 
Workers. It is evident that, to 
those among the labor reporters 
who judge a union by how success 
ful it is in raising hourly wages, 
UMW is one of the “best.” It 
could be “best” by other criteria, 
too. UMW has never made prob- 
lems for mine operators who 
wanted to introduce technological 
improvements; its official philoso- 
phy has been undeviating support 
for the American enterprise system; 
its welfare fund has pioneered in 
surgical developments; its leader- 
ship—Lewis—has often been able to 
dramatize the labor point of view 
with extreme effectiveness. 

These standards for evaluating a 
union are not to be despised. 
But neither is an entirely different 
set of standards that some of the 
experts have obviously used in com- 
ing to the conclusion that UMW 
is one of the “worst” unions in the 
U.S. labor movement. They prob- 
ably have in mind such considera- 
tions as these: the amount of in- 
ternal democracy in UMW;; Lewis’ 
ruthless treatment of all who ven- 
ture to oppose him within his or- 
ganization; the mine strikes that 





How Do You Evaluate a Union? 


have been conducted with complete 
disdain for the public interest; and 
the fact that while hourly rates for 
coal mining have increased sharply, 
the union has done nothing to im- 
prove life in the coal camps or 
about the net income of miners 
a different thing from hourly wages. 
There are some unions in Amer 
ica that measure up by both these 
sets of standards. The three most 
favored by Ross’ experts are prob 
ably among them. These are: 
CIO’s auto workers, AFL’s ladies 
garment workers, and AFL’s ma 
chinists. The three most deplored 
probably fail on both standards, 
though one of these, the independ- 
ent United Electrical Workers, is 
most likely in the “worst’’ list be- 
cause of widespread conviction that 
it is dominated by Communists. 
The other two “worst” unions are 
AFL’s longshoremen and AFL’s 


hod carriers. 


HE QUESTION of what makes a 
‘Teas “good” and what makes 
t “bad” is worth thinking about if 
only as an exercise in developing 
greater understanding of the prob 
lems and aspirations of labor or- 
ganizations. These problems and 
aspirations shape the unions. 

The businessman who thinks it’s 
a banal question, answerable with- 
out a moment’s reflection, lacks 
empathy—the quality of being able 
to put himself in the other man’s 
position. He could perhaps, 
glimpse the complexity of the ques- 
tion by asking himself how the out- 
sider would decide what is a “good” 
and what is a “bad ympany. 

Among the factors he would find 
himself weighing are such things 
as how cheaply the company sells 
its products; how high are its wage 
rates; how much does it return in 
dividends to investors; how good is 
its management; how is it regarded 
in its community; how popular are 
its executives; how does it treat 
competitors; how far does it present 
a picture of giantism, disregard for 
antitrust and other regulatory laws; 
and what impression is fostered by 
its advertising and public relations? 
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. When Union Backs Orchestra 


Local union leader Carl Reabe (left, 
above) was on friendly terms this week 
with orchestra leader William Stein- 
berg. The reason: Reabe’s parent union 
—the CIO United Steelworkers—has be- 
come an important backer of Stein- 
berg’s Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 

In the first of a series of mill town 
concerts, the orchestra played last week 
in the high school auditorium at North 
Braddock, industrial suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. Reabe’s Local 1219 stood ready 
to cover any losses. The orchestra’s 
minimum fee is $2,000 a concert. But 
with a crowd near 1,700 paying $1.50 
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a head, the union didn’t have to take 
its hand out of its pocket. Elsewhere 
on the orchestra’s steel-town circuit, 
other USW locals will stand ready to 
pick up the tab. 

lhe plan for an industrial tour seems 
to have been.a joint scheme. Indus- 
trialists who have contributed money to 
the group like the idea of concerts in 
their towns. Orchestra officials were 
happy to show off the group to their 
backers—without loss. And the steel 
union has broken into the select circle 
that has controlled music and other 
things cultural in the area. 


hold down the high cost 


of doing business 
Use P-A-X inside telephones 


The high salaries you're paying today — all 
down the line — put a high premium on sav- 
ing time. And that's oh oe job for a P-A-X 
Business Telephone System 

This automatic inside eduplionh system 
keeps people at their posts; it brings them 
facts they need and passes on their instructions 
so they don’t need to walk! Dial-controlled, 
and entirely separate from the city telephones, 
P-A-X is always ready, takes only seconds on 
each call. That means that executives and 
employees alike can work without interruption 
—and accomplish more each day, with less 
fatigue .. . P-A-X is a time-saver that is pop- 
ular with everyone! 

Thousands of companies (some may be 
near you!) have profited through the years by 
owning their own P-A-X Business Telephone 
Systems. With today’s higher cost of doing 
business, P-A-X now “pays out” even better! 
See the facts below, then let us tell you more! 


pan is a system of “inside” telephones, separate from 
the city telephones, and owned by the user. 

pax is completely automatic and establishes all “in- 
side” calls, within seconds, at eny time! 

Pak saves on city telephones and switchboard— permits 
marked economies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the orig:nator of the automatic 
telephone. 

PAX telephénes and switchboards are identical in quality 
with your city equipment. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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We want cw learn exactly how P-A-X would 
help us. Please send Bulletin 1735 w: 
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FILM IT.. 
FILE IT.. 
FIND IT! 


Put microfilm in cards—filed right at 
your finger-tips—and in a fractica of 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 


See how this amazing microfilm 
idea works for you. 


IT'S IN THE CARDS 


TOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


the sapertenes of tool cond ee 
and die, 
electronic, machine, rodio elec- 
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Folder upon request 
GREEM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
360 Putnom Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SHIPPING 
MACHINE TOOLS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut 
shipping costs! Prevent 
damage! 


Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of machine tools 
and parts! 


Use TEKWOOD*... tough, versatile, low- 
cost Tekwood...the Kraftpaper-and-hard- 
wood sandwich. 


Tekwood is light . . . strong . . . durable. 
Won’t shatter or splinter. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets military speci- 
fications. Send for sample and details. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
ORATION 


55S West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World's largest plyword organization 
*U. S. Pat. No, 1997344, T. M. Reg. 





Auto Reopening 


Ford hears CIO plea for 
jumping gun on _ contract. 
There's no clue yet on what 
answer will be. 


The auto industry last week got its 
first earful of argument from the CIO 
United Auto Workers in favor of con- 
tract reopenings. But there were no 
clues to what the reply will be, whether 
for action or flat rejection. 

The UAW took a day to outline to 
Ford Motor Co. the economic pro- 
posals it formulated earlier in the fall 
(BW—Sep.27’52,p142). Primarily, these 
called for: 

e Transfer of all but 5¢ of the es- 
calator bonus into the permanent rate 
structure. 

e An annual improvement factor 
raise of 5¢, rather than the present 4¢. 

¢ Higher pension payment sched- 
ules for retired workers. 

The UAW took advantage of the 
talks with Ford to include 25 other 
demands, mainly economic. 
¢ Voluntary—Ford did not have to 
listen. The contract runs to mid-1955 
and is closed till then. But Ford people 
agreed to hear the union’s case, just as 
other major companies will when the 
request is made to them. The big 
question, of course, is: What will the 
companies do about it? 

None of them has any relish for a 
contract opening ahead of time. Said 
one influential labor relations man: 
“What's the good of a contract if we 
tear it up whenever the union doesn’t 
like it? The contract’s fair. I'd like 
to see the union agree to open it up if 
we suddenly decided we wanted to 
get rid of some provision or other.” 

In the same breath, though, this la- 
bor relations man agreed—as others do 
—that there were some shreds of merit 
in some of the union’s propositions. 

“The Wage Stabilization Board has 
put us in a mess,” said one. “The auto 
industry devised the cost-of-living es- 
calator. So far, so good. Then WSB 
ruled that raises could be based on liv- 
ing cost increases. So steel and coal 
and electrical manufacturing and other 
industries made raises contingent in 
part on living costs. Yet our people 
can lose the bonus if living costs go 
down far enough—while these others 
would keep the raise.” 
¢ Pensions—There was some sideline 
feeling that the companies might do 
something on pension schedules. When 
federal old age security payments were 
increased in September, an undeter- 
mined number of pensioners (a lot, says 
the union; not many, say the com- 
panies) had their payments from cor- 


onary funds reduced, balancing out the 
ashington increases. Some companies 
have been looking at this situation. 

The big problem right now is be- 
lieved to be the union’s demand for 
contract opening. Informed quarters 
believe that if there were no pressure 
for opening, the companies might make 
some grants. Facing pressure, they 
may be more inclined to demonstrate— 
as a matter of face—that they will not 
treat their bargaining agreements as 
scraps of paper. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





z Taek: 


Charles C. Killingsworth was moved up 
from vice-chairman to the trouble-filled 
No. 1 spot on the Wage Stabilization 
Board last week as Archibald Cox quit 
in protest over President Truman’s coal 
wage decision (page 27). Killingsworth, 
35, is an economics professor from 
Michigan State College. 


* 
A technological problem in New York 
City’s electrical contracting industry 
has been eliminated peacefully by agree- 
ment between the contractors and Local 
3 of AFL’s electricians. From now on, 
tools operated by powder charges will 
be permitted on wiring jobs for driving 
studs, pins, and screws into concrete 
and steel. The union had at first re- 
sisted because of safety and other con- 
siderations. 

o 
The fight is over in AFL’s Air Line 
Pilots Assn. David L. Behncke finally 
gave up in his 17 month battle to re- 
claim the presidency from Clarence N. 
Saven (BW —Nov.8’52,p144). He is 
settling for a $7,500-a-year pension for 
life. 

e 
A special course in human relations for 
management men is being offered by 
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What we need s 
LESS NOISE / 


What you need ts a 


FIBRETONE® 


Acoustical Ceiling!’ 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings reduce 


disturbing noise...readily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS me 


as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


®Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—tTerrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 





New York State’s School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The course, running four weeks 
from Jan. 18, is aimed at middle-level 
personnel who are on the way up. 


* 
AFL’s flight engineers ended a six-day 
strike against Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
last weekend with an agreement to sub- 
mit their pay dispute to further media- 
tion. . The line withdrew its threat to 
keep the men off the jobs on the 
grounds that the walkout was illegal. 

J 
Contract settlements have been made 
final in two San Dicgo aircraft plants 
by members of AFL’s machinists. More 
than 16,000 at Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. and another 2,200 at 
Solar Aircraft Co. will get blanket 7¢ 
raises, with some specialists getting up 
to 12¢ an hour more. Both pacts await 


WSB’s O.K. 


* 
The Supreme Court this week dodged 
the issue of whether a state court can 
issue an injunction enforcing a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley act. In the case 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) AFL Build- 
ing Trades Council vs. Ledbetter Erec- 
tion Co. (BW—Oct.25'52,p169), the 
high court reversed its original decision 
to hear the case and held by a vote of 
7 to 2 that it didn’t have jurisdiction 
since the injunction was only a tem- 
porary one. 


+4 Chrysler Corp. last week got a request 
ping Management from CIO’s Auto Workers that it give 
workers time off on the Fridays after 
+0 beat bottlenecks Christmas and New Year's Day 
s 


Settlement on a 4¢ irly raise and a 
F $75 lump sum p ent to strikers 
There’s a sure way out of bottlenecks ended a walkout at General Aniline’s 
that keep materials from flowing MAIL THE COUPON IF... Rensselaer (N. Y ks. The union. 
quickly and economically. if you employ three men or more at AFL’s Chemical Workers, had asked a 
manual handling in your plant or 54¢ boost and an « itor clause. But 
warehouse. it figures the $75 ment is worth 
about 5¢ an hour f he year less the 





Yale Materials Handling Equip- 
ment beats such bottlenecks ... and in 
doing so often cuts costs as much as 
75%. With Yale Hoists and Industrial 
Trucks you produce more... shi 
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more... without adding to payroll , EI BE se 
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if you want to move materials or fin- 
ished products from one point to an- 16-week strike per 
other . . . faster. 
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Handling 
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Tools of a Trade 


Since the beginning of railroading, the lantern and message hoop 


have been indispensable “tools of the trade.” Today, in the spirited 
competition for freight business, an equally important tool of the 
industry is advertising. And, much of this railroad freight advertising 


appears in Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week's readers comprise a highly concentrated 
audience of Management-Men— executives who make or influence 
important decisions for their firms. Many of these decisions, of course, 


deal with freight transportation. 


RESULT: Business Week regularly carries more railroad freight ad- 
vertising than any other general business or news magazine. These 


advertisers agree that— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


These Railroad Freight Advertisers 
are opening up new markets 
through Business Week 


Association of American Erie Railroad Company 
Railroads General American 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Transportation Corporation 
Fe Railway Company Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company 
Reltrond Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Chesapeake and Ohio Company 
Railwoy Company Norfolk and Western 
Chicago, Burlington & Railway Company 
Quincy Railroad Co. he Sil Gis Senaslicn 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


Railroad Company ics ads e 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Southern Railway Company 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Eastern Railroads Presidents | Western Pacific Railroad 
Conference Company 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Analysis, January-June, 1952 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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PICKLED AMPERES... 


That was the term used to describe the first storage batteries. For a score of years they were 
considered laboratory playthings, for they were crude, undependable, and required months 

or years to charge. 

Their counterpart today is a reliable source of electrical energy . . . to start cars . . . to operate 
submarines, mine cars, materials handling equipment . . . and to perform over 200 other 
regular and emergency functions on land, sea and in the air. 


CELLS—BRAIN AND BATTERY... 


Storage batteries were conceived in France and England . . . but grew up in America. For 
Americans foresaw their commercial usefulness. Scientists performed experiment after 
experiment—thousands of them—to find the elements and chemicals with the best electro- 
chemical behavior . . . investors helped get production started . . . industry developed new 
applications . . . and today they build batteries by the millions. 


AMERICA WORKS THAT WAY... 


Each spark of genius electrifies dreamers, designers, engineers, executives, producers and 
purchasers. And the power behind our progress is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 
of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 

and reporting worthwhile ideas. 

We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, subscribe to—pay for— 
McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 

And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers 
for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency 

and lower production costs. 

. . . for the editorial pages tell “‘chow’’ and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @: M-GRAW-HILL y 
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Here’s a picture of some SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL 


—and there’s much more to it 
than appears on the surface 


Only a stainless steel periscope tube, and some 
special navigational apparatus, shows above water. 
But below, a wonderfully compact mass of fighting 
machinery—literally packed with special steels 
and electrical alloys. With them, the ship is almost 
human. Without them, it has no eyes, cars, power 

. or usefulness. @ When you have to combat 
corrosion, heat, wear or great stress—or require 
unique electrical properties—check with us. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


“Allegheny Ludlum 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re doing any estate planning, consider this: It may be sounder— 
financially—to give property to your heirs while ’re living than to will 
DECEMBER 13, 1952 it to them at death. Here’s why: es 
e Properly planned, gifts may cost nothing in taxes. 
¢ But even if they do cost some gift tax, the bill may be far less than an 
estate tax bill. 
e A gift gives your heirs the full amount of what you intend them to get. 
For when you make a gift, you pay any taxes; on an estate, the taxes 
usually come out before the heirs get their share. 
e 

Here’s an example to point up just how much difference there can be 
between willing and giving: 

A man has an estate of $300,000. His choice is whether to give his 
family $100,000 or will it to them. 

If he dies without making the gifts, his estate includes the $100,000, 
and the estate tax is boosted by $12,700. But if he gives the money to his 
sons and daughters—assuming that he makes “split” gifts with his wife, 
that they have made no prior gifts, and that the cash is spread around the 
family—the tax might be as little as $500. 





2 

One catch to this: If the man made the gifts and then died within three 
years, his estate would have to prove the gifts weren’t made “in contempla- 
tion of death” to avoid the estate tax. Otherwise, the government would 
tax the money at estate-tax rates. 

Just what is the gift tax and when does it apply? 

The tax is federal (12 states also levy on gifts) and is based on a table 
of rates ranging from 24%% to 57%4%. Generally, it applies only to gifts 
of $3,000 or more to any one person or organization in any one year. (But 
remember: Any gift of a “future interest” is taxable; “future interest” is 
too complicated to spell out here.) 


oo 
If you give more than $3,000 to a person in a year, you have to file a 
gift tax return by the following Mar. 15. But that doesn’t necessarily mean 
you’ll have to pay a tax. By planning gifts carefully to take advantage of 
exclusions and deductions, you can give as much as $66,000 to one person 
in a year—completely tax free. 


s 

Here are the main rules that ought to be considered in planning any 
big giving: 

The law allows a $3,000 exclusion each year for each donee. 

On top of the annual $3,000 exclusions, you have a lifetime exemption 
of $30,000 in gifts. This applies just once to your entire life; you can use 
it all in one year or spread it over several years. (A man decides to give 
away, say, 20 gifts of property—each worth $4,500—to 20 different rela- 
tives. His gifts, $90,000 less his 20 annual exclusions equal to $60,000, come 
out to $30,000. That would be taxed—except that he uses up his lifetime 
exemption of $30,000 and thus pays nothing.) 

Gifts can be “split” with your wife. Thus both of you could use up your 
lifetime exemptions ($60,000), take two annual exclusions ($6,000), and give 
your son $66,000 in one year, tax free. 

Gifts to your wife are only half taxed. Say you give her $10,000. Tak- 
ing out the annual exclusion of $3,000 leaves $7,000. But the law figures 
your gift to be $2,000. It deducts half of the initial gift from what is left 
after the exclusion. This is called a marital deduction. 

PAGE 155 Gifts to bona fide charities aren’t taxed at all. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK Each year you make taxable gifts, you pay a little more in gift tax. 
That’s because in figuring the tax you have to add to current gifts the total 
DECEMBER 13, 1952 — of all taxable gifts made since 1932, when the gift tax started. Each year’s 
gifts are piled up on top of earlier ones, and each year you pay a higher rate. 

It’s wise to check with an expert to see just what might be considered a 
gift. For instance, if you buy a house, put it in joint ownership, with the sur- 
vivor having the right to take the property at death, you’ve made a gift— 
for half the cost of the house. 

as 

Christmas tree supplies, generally, weren’t hurt much by the fall and 
summer droughts. The main effect of the dryness seems to be on color; some 
trees will be a shade less green than usual. 

Prices aren’t likely to show much change from last year, although tags 
may be up a trifle in some areas. 

When you buy, remember that a small, fresh tree is the safest. The best 
method for keeping it fresh—and avoiding fire—is to cut the trunk diago- 
nally one inch above the original cut, then submerge it in water. Finally, 
don’t fail to check electric lights and cords for faulty wiring. See that bulbs 
don’t touch branches. 








These are the months when it pays especially to keep close tabs on your 
health. Winter respiratory diseases—colds, influenza, pneumonia—take 
their heaviest toll through late December and January. 

The estimate is that respiratory ailments cost 150-million days of work 
a year; they’re responsible for more than half of all absences from work 
due to sickness or injury that last a day or more. The common cold alone 
accounts for more than 60-million days lost to industry each year. 


Most people have at least one cold a year, and some have as many as 
four. The main danger of a cold, of course, is that it weakens resistance to 
nastier bacteria, like streptococci or pneumococci. 

Fortunately, the antibiotic drugs have done a lot to lick the severity of 
cold complications. Metropolitan Life Insurance statistics, for instance, show 
that the death rate from pneumonia in 1949 was about 80% lower than in 
the years 1925-1929. Streptococcal nose and throat infections and ear infec- 
tions are a great deal less serious now than they used to be. 


There’s no sure way yet to prevent a cold. Cold shots can stop some of 
the bacterial complications. But they can’t keep cold viruses from taking 
hold. 

The best approach to staying well is the obvious one: Keep from getting 
run-down; eat and sleep properly; avoid people with colds; see your doctor 
for periodic checkups. 

> 

You'll be sure to get tax instruction sheets this year along with your 
federal income tax returns. The Treasury has gone over to the “package” 
idea: a 12-page, 8% in.-by-11 in. instruction booklet with return sheets 
pasted in the middle. It will be mailed to you with a selection of whatever 
return forms you filed last year. 

Remember that this year you file with the “Director” of your internal 
revenue district, not the old “Collector.” Reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue changed that. Don’t worry, though; either collector or 

PAGE 156 director will take your money. 
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PROMPT ANSWER TO A DISTRESS SIGNAL 


How aluminum from Canada averted a flare plant shutdown 


When the aluminum shortage was at its worst, a certain 
American manufacturer was unable to procure enough of 
the ingot it needed to make flares and incendiary bombs for 
the Navy. With a shutdown of its flare plant imminent, the 
company’s purchasing executives brought their problem to 
Aluminum Import Corporation — distributor of ingot pro- 
duced by Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. (“Alcan”). 

Alcan moved fast. The flare plant ran out of metal on a 
Friday — but a carload (100,000 pounds) of Alcan aluminum 


arrived in time for operations to resume Monday morning. 
Through us, this kind of emergency help from Alcan is 
available to aluminum users throughout the hemisphere. 
Moreover, aluminum in increasing quantities will be pro- 
duced by Alcan in the future. In Quebec, Alcan is adding 
power and smelting facilities for producing 130,000,000 
more pounds of aluminum per year . . . and in British 
Columbia is constructing facilities which in their initial 
stage will provide 200,000,000 more pounds per year. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 
Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 


Offices and agents in 40 cities 


Cable address: ALIMPORT 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paulo 








What Does “Breakeven’ Mean? 


@ Most management men talk about breakeven 
points, but they often mean a lot of different things. 


@ A few companies really figure the points closely— 


and swear by the results. 


@ Most companies know—or guess—that their break- 


even points have risen little in terms of capacity. 


For years, management consultants 
have been peddling the idea of the 
breakeven point as a handy tool for 
guiding business decisions and main- 
taining internal controls in a company. 

Top management men have adopted 
the term as a part of their vocabularies. 
It bobs up everywhere. But a lot of 
the businessmen who toss the word 
around in conversation still haye no 
exact idea of what it means, and much 
less of how to use the concept to 
guide operations. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters found that 
out this week when they questioned 
businessmen across the country about 
breakeven points. The reporters found: 

¢ The term was used loosely, and 
often with different meanings in differ- 
ent places. 

¢ Relatively few companies make 
explicit operational use of breakeven 
points, or even figure them very closely. 

¢ The companies that do use 
breakeven points frequently build in- 
tricate systems out of them, and swear 
by their usefulness. 

¢ Most companies do some think- 
ing about breakeven points, if only 
loosely. Generally, they find that break- 
even points have risen in terms of 
volume, but are about the same in 
terms of plant capacity. Today,.a man- 
ufacturer might have to double his 
prewar unit production to cover his 
costs. But because of postwar expan- 
sion, his plant is much bigger, and the 
doubled volume breakeven represents 
about the same percent of capacity. 


1. What Are Breakevens? 


Virtually 100% of the businessmen 
questioned were certain they knew 
what was meant by breakeven point. 
Most of them used different words, but 
they all ended up like this definition 
by the treasurer of a big Pittsburgh steel 
company: “The point beyond which, 
when you go down, you start losing 


” 


money 
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In a way, the breakeven point is ob- 
viously just what that implies. But 
there’s a much more specific concept. 
The Accountant’s Handbook says the 
breakeven point is determined “by di- 
viding the total fixed and semivariable 
budget by the margin of selling price 
per unit or per dollar of sales over 
variable expense.” 

Take a company with a fixed over- 
head of $1-million a month. That has 
to be paid whether the plant produces 
or not. If the company sells its prod- 
ucts for $2 each, at a production cost 
of $1, then its unit margin is $1. That 
means it has to sell 1-million units to 
cover fixed charges. You can express its 
breakeven point as 1-million units a 
month. Or you can say its breakeven 
point is $2-million in sales. Or, if 
normal volume in a month is 2-million 
units, then the breakeven point is 
50% (1-million units divided by 2-mil- 
lion) of normal. 
¢ Complications—That example is sim- 
ple enough. The trouble comes in com- 
plicated business situations. The man 
who incorporates himself to sell pencils 
house-to-house on consignment comes 
as close as anyone to having no break- 
even point. If he doesn’t work, he has 
neither gained nor lost any money. 
He just tells the pencil manufacturer to 
come pick up the merchandise. 

At the other extreme is the Long 
Island Railroad. It would take an army 
of accountants and a whole roomful of 
clectronic computers to keep up with 
its breakeven points. One thing is 
sure: It loses money if it doesn’t oper- 
ate—and it loses even more if it does. 

Most businessmen find themselves 
somewhere in between those two ex- 
tremes. 


ll. How They Figure Them 


Though the concept of the breakeven 
point is simple enough, businessmen 
in the survey were almost unanimous 
in saving that it is a tough job to 


calculate exactly what it is in actual 
operation. So much so that even com- 
anies with highly developed systems 
look on the breakeven as a “rough 
caliper” or, as Monsanto Chemical Co. 
put it, “a handy management tool, but 
not so important in management con- 
trol as such things as return on invest- 
ment or net income as a percent of 
sales.”” 

One Pittsburgh steel executive dis- 
counts the whole concept. He says it 
has no practical value, although it 
might be an interesting statistic. Fixed 
costs, he reckons, are real estate taxes 
and insurance. All others are variable. 
Since that’s true, why bother to figure 
the breakeven point. Scrap prices, be- 
yond the company’s control, fluctuate 
so widely that a breakeven for as little 
as six months ahead would be a guess. 

Around New England, few com- 
panies said they figure their breakeven 
points for use in daily operations. But 
most of them had arrived at an ap- 
proximation of the figure through other 
accounting procedures. 


lll. How They Use Them 


Breakeven points have this about 
them: Whether you figure them out, 
or play by ear, they are bound to exist 
for any given set of fixed costs, variable 
costs, volume, and prices. By juggling 
these facts, a company can come up 
with a variety of combinations that tell 
it what optimum production should be 
in future situations 

Most companies have to do that one 
way or another—by budget or by guess. 
If they don’t, thev’ll be like the man 
who lost $10 on every unit he pro- 
duced—only his big volume saved him. 

BUSINESS WEEK’s survey found some 
companies that used the breakeven 
point concept all the time, both for 
planning and operations. Others paid 
it little heed. Still others used it, but 
weren’t at all sure of its importance; 
a few were trying with might and main 
to find out what their breakevens were. 
¢ By Departments—At Monsanto, the 
breakeven is a working concept. The 
company calculates the breakeven point 
—using charts af Sagar by the account- 
ing department—for all its major pro- 
duction departments, most of which 
make only one product. Monsanto 
sends out about 300 breakeven charts. 
They are changed every year, revised 
to keep up with shifts in prices. 

The minute you figure a company- 
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wide average of the various depart- 
ment breakevens, you get involved in 
the question of what happens if one 
department increases production, while 
another lowers it. 

Just the same, combining breakeven 
points can cast some light on the next 
year’s budget. Management can see 
where it would come out ahead on a 
given pattern of budgeted sales, or 
where the breakeven would be if all 
departments operated at capacity. 
¢ By Products—At the division level, 
though, product breakevens are used; 
they help, for instance, in —— 
selling price when volume of a prod- 
uct can be increased. Or production 
managers can see how it helps in wrest- 
ling with variable costs. The chemical 
industry often finds a new field for a 
product where it would have to cut 
its price to make the invasion stick. 
Breakeven charts can show whether the 
department affected will do better by 
making the price cut or by staying out 
of the field. 

In Detroit, auto companies have no 
set pattern for using breakevens. Some 
keep regular monthly track of them. 
Others figure them whenever there’s 
a special need—a new plant, new regu- 
lations, a higher wage. 

There’s no uniformity in the scope 
of the figuring, either. Some integrated 
auto companies—making one nameplate 
—figure breakeven for the company as 
a whole. Others figure the points by 
divisions. 
¢ Hush-Hush—In one company, the 
statisticians try to keep this sort of 
figure away from top management. 
They think that in times like these 
the figures serve mainly to inject theory 
of no great value into practical con- 
siderations. Generally, auto output is 
so far above the breakeven point that 
such studies have lost validity as a plan- 
ning and policy-making factor. 

A big electrical company doesn’t use 
breakevens as such, but thinks it has 
an easier and better system. Product by 
product, it demands that each manager 
know what profit he expects to make 
on the next added dollar of sales. Sup- 
pose the manager says 20¢. Then, says 
the company controller, he has to be 
ready to absorb 80¢ of the cost of every 
sales dollar he loses. If the manager 
says he can account for only 70¢, then 
the controller figures the profit ought 
to be 30¢ instead of 20¢. 


IV. What to Do about It 
Almost every company agreed that 
breakeven points by volume were 
higher than they used to be. Many, 
though, say that as a percent of capacity 
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Control of trucks by G-E 2-WAY 


HE Electric Storage Battery Co., at its 

Crescentville, Philadelphia Plant, has 
104 materials handling trucks covering 20 
acres. They solved a supervision problem 
with G-E two-way radio. Truck utilization 
was increased 100%. Today they find dupli- 
cation of assignments is eliminated, opera- 
tors clearly understand instructions, and 
valuable production time is saved. Qutdoor 
operations in rainy weather and rough us- 
age every day present no problem. Their G-E 
two-way radio has proved completely de- 
pendable...averaging over 70 calls per day. 


Successful municipal, oil, lumber, and a 
host of other installations have represented 
huge savings in time and money wherever 
efficient, controlled operations was a fac- 
tor. How much does instant communica- 
tion mean to your business? 


No matter what your communication 
problem is, consult the CAS* man at the 
G-E office near you. Call him today. 


"Communications Advisory Service 


wise 


il [Ga ess 
Ac 


Mickal, be oft, 


Cannoe, ' i its 
—issves instructions via General Electric 2-Way radio. 





Russell op- 
erator, reports job 
completion— receives 
next assignment in 
o few sec 


Instant Communication can mean more profit to your business! 


FP SS DS SP EP BP SP ONE 8 AB AD 8 8 SOOO SS 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


industry. 


General Electric Compeny, Section 1122-13 


Please send me informetion on G-E communication systems for 





TYPE OF BUSINESG................c0sserssereee ’ 
ADDRESS 





city 





--GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


| ee i eens 
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C.iears CONGESTION 
BETTER THAN A TRAFFIC COP 


Order aa cleanliness — omar ng from con- 

fusion and congestion — smooth flowing co- : 

ordinated movement of materials and com- yo men Foe me 

modities — these are important plus advan- tell us what you want 

tages from conveyors besides saving time, 3 meg Address 

money, manpower. ept. BW-122. 
Standard is qualified, with an experience 

record of more than 45 years, to serve you 

with roller, belt, slat, chain, push-bar, section- 

al conveyors — portable, self-contained con- 

veyor units — spiral chutes — pneumatic tube . 

systems. Write — Address Dept. BW-122. RAVITY & POWER 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY CONVEYORS 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn, 
\ «Sales and Service in Principal Cities 

















COTTON IS KING IN 
Fine Parsons Papers N 


«and they are your best buy 


The new letterhead portfolio 
shown here includes ten original letterheads created by 
Lester Beall, leading American graphic arts designer. 
They are in one, two, and three colors, with engraving, 
embossing, lithographing and printing—yet all could be 
made by your local suppliers. Mr. Beall also tells 
how you can design your own stationery. Write today 
on your business stationery for your free copy of this 
portfolio “How to Design a Letterhead.” Parsons Paper 
Company, Dept. 12A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





“... that’s why most com- 
panies abhor the idea of 
price-cutting now .. .” 


BREAKEVEN starts on p. 158 


the points are roughly unchanged. 
Measured in units necessary to break 
even, they are often considerably higher 
than, say, 1940. Chiefly, that’s the re- 
sult of expansion, lower margins, rising 
variable costs. Then, too, there are semi- 
fixed costs like fringe benefits for labor 
and the fat in administration overhead 
that is encouraged by high profits. 

Even so, in only a few cases were 
breakevens—as figured, estimated, or 
guessed by management—near enough 
to present volume to worry about. 
Among the exceptions some ran as high 
as 90% of current volume. At the other 
extreme were points as low as 45%. 
One New England manufacturer of 
canned goods judged that at present 
costs and prices he could reduce pro- 
duction to a third and still make out. 
¢ Prices—Such comfortable positions 
could change radically if prices fell. 
Take the man with a $1-muillion fixed 
cost and a unit margin of $1. If he cut 
his price so that his unit margin was 
only 50¢, the volume representing his 
breakeven point would double. That’s 
why most companies abhor the idea of 
price-cutting now. They look at pres- 
ent costs, figure those in with a lower 
selling price—and shudder. 

Of course, it would actually work out 

so that their prices would probably not 
have to fall until the variable costs—la- 
bor, raw materials—tumbled, too. But 
it’s a neat question, which management 
likes to avoid, whether costs decline 
faster than prices. Besides, added vol- 
ume to make up for lower prices can 
mean added unit costs as a result of 
overtime, bigger investments, etc. 
e Cost Paring—Offsetting that, of 
course, is the water most organizations 
are sure can be squeezed out of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory costs. De- 
preciation charges, too, might be over- 
estimated on company books these days, 
much more than the Internal Revenue 
people allow for tax purposes. 

If breakeven points are to be pushed 
down in case of a business slump, the 
retiring of old plant might help—except 
that in a declining economy it is ques- 
tionable whether a company should sell 
a capital asset. 

Pretty close to unanimous was the 
feeling that more efficient machinery 
or operations wouldn’t do much to 
shave breakevens. Companies have 
been streamlining for vears in the boom 
economy so that in many cases there is 
little left to do. The carrying costs 
might very well offset saving in operat- 
ing on costs. 
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Why use crayons, paint or 

tags—when you can mark 

with the jo-master in 

less time with no muss 

or fuss! 

Widely used in industrial 

plants for marking on 

metal, wood, glass, 

cloth, etc.—with special 

Flo-master Inks—in all 

colors — instant-drying, 

durable, waterproof. 

At Stationers, art r POCKET 
stores or write for 

descriptive folder to SIZE 


Cushman & Denison 

Mfg. Co., Dept. * 
BW-1, 153 W. 23rd { 
St.. N.Y. 21, NY. T ccoeeinll } 


her in 
West and 
Canada 


JAMES F. GILDAY 
Exec. Ver Pres @ Gen Mer 


NEW 


WHEN YOU NEED 


executives; administrative, 
technical, or junior, advertise 
for them in the “clues” sec- 
tion ‘of BUSINESS WEEK. 
More than 220,000 of them 
read this publication each 
week. 


. —— 


WESTERN PACIFIC’S president F. B. Wh 
man thinks he has something to sing abo 


EMPLOYEES at their second round of dinn 


meetings since 1949 that the promises he maq 


Bolsterine 


At the time Frederic B. Whitman, 
fresh from the Burlington line, took 
over as president of the Western Pacific 
RR Co. in 1948, competitors liked to 
call the WP the “Wobbly.” 

Competitors weren’t the only ones 
Employee morale was at a low ebb. In 
contrast to other transcontinental rail 
roads, the WP was a drab sister. It 
hadn’t kept pa ith the moderniza- 
tion of other Western roads, and the 
employees found little to be proud of. 
e Dramatic—Whitman knew that to 
beat this indiff he would have to 
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‘ith scads of improvements like th 
left), he could tell . . . 





Zephyr 


a RANC 


p boost their sagging spirits had- been kept. 
’s a lesson in... 


p Morale 


do some fast talking, face to face. The 
result: a $15,000 road show giving 
every one of the 4,700 employees a 
chance to have dinner with the boss. 
A special train was used to reach iso- 
lated groups in the mountains and 
desert between San Francisco and Salt 
Lake City. Men were collected along 
the road; at a convenient siding, the 
meal was served in the diner. Then 
Whitman spelled out his plans—and 
how employees could help. 

Last month, over two years after that 
first swing, the WP wound up what it 
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dubs “Operation Nosebag No. 2.” This 
time, the pitch was different (and wives 
were invited). The best dining halls 
were hired for all the get-togethers. 
Most important, instead of promises, 
Whitman was able to make a progress 
report. 

¢ Gains—He had a good deal to tell the 
employees once the eating, singing, and 
preliminary talks were out of the way. 

On employee relations, he said: 

e Grievances have been cut in half, 
most of them disposed of at the local 
level. 

¢ Firing of employees for cause 
also has been cut in half—and “that’s 
still too many.” 

¢ The payroll is up from 4,700 to 
5,200—layofts are avoided if at all pos- 
sible. 
¢ Equipment—Whitman also had 
plenty to talk about as far as the 
road itself was concerned. Dieselization 
has been completed; some 900 refriger- 
ator cars have been rebuilt or modern- 
ized; 500 new gondolas are on order; 
600 new box cars, costing $3,521,000, 
have been bought. 

Besides all that, the WP has com- 
pleted its traffic control system through 
to Salt Lake City. Radio communica- 
tions between yardmaster and switch 
engines at terminals have been installed. 
The latter had got only as far as Whit- 
man’s “would-like-to-do” list at the first 
dinner meetings with employees. Man- 
agement’s goal of 40 mi. of new track 
each year is still within sight, despite 
the steel strike. 
¢ Safety—Whitman told his people all 
these improvements mean better, safer 
operations. They have meant cutting 
the freight running time from San 
Francisco to Chicago by one day, and 
won for the WP top honors (except for 
a Great Lakes ore carrier) among all 
large U.S. railroads in the “gross ton 
alee per freight train hour’—an ac- 
cepted yardstick of efficiency. 

The public has been impressed, too. 
Whitman said the WP—not the Wob- 
bly—is now well-known in all parts of 
the U.S. Some of that recognition 
came from the road’s razzle-dazzle Cali- 
fornia Zephyr with its astrodome cars, 
which Whitman has promoted heavily. 
Then there’s the publicity WP got 
with its RCD (rail car, diesel), put out 
by Budd Co. Whitman used the one- 
car train to replace multiple units serv- 
ing small, scattered towns (BW —Jul.7 
"51,p64). 
¢ Buying In—When the dinners were 
over, the employees got a chance to 
quiz the boss. One question that bob- 
bed up almost every time: “When will 
you let us buy company stock by pay- 
roll deduction?” 

That’s a good indicator that employ- 
ce indifference has long since vanished. 
Whitman’s answer: WP is seriously 
considering the idea. 
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Allwood is the 
new, durable 
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hardboard of 
sustained quali- 
ty. When you’re 
planning a new 
product or a new 
model, be sure 
to ask how All- 
wood can do a 
better job for 
you. You'll profit 
by it. 
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Company of 
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Untangling the Tax Laws 


American Law Institute, which has set itself the task 
of clarifying and simplifying U.S. state and federal law, is 
finishing work on the Income Tax Code. 


Some 78% of the revenue of the 
federal government today comes from 
income taxes—individual and corporate. 
Yet the Income Tax Code, under which 
some $58-billion a year are collected, is 
strictly Model T. 

Now, for the first time, a team of re- 

pairmen is getting ready to submit de- 
tailed plans for a complete remodeling 
job. That team is the American Law 
Institute, a nonprofit, nonpartisan group 
of U.S. lawmen.: The institute has 
been working on the income tax laws 
for almost four years, encouraged by top 
federal tax experts and financed by a 
grant from Pittsburgh’s Falk Founda- 
tion. Early next vear it will offer a sug- 
gested rewrite of the code to Congress 
and the Treasury Dept. 
e Anachronism—The code that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is using 
today was adopted in 1939—when in- 
come taxes brought in only $2.1-billion, 
and the top rate on corporate incomes 
was only 24%. Because the rates were 
comparatively low, income taxes in 
those days were not a major factor in 
business planning. 

Yet today, when taxes are perhaps 
the most important factor in the plan- 
ning of most businessmen, the system 
still operates under the same antiquated 
set of rules. The rates have changed, 
and there’s a multitude of new amend- 
ments, but the basic framework has 
remained untouched. A great portion 
of income tax law today is based, not 
on the code, but on administrative 
regulations of the Treasury and judicial 
interpretations—or on judicial extension 
of the code into areas that it doesn’t 
even cover. 

It’s doubtful that anybody today, in 
the government or out of it, would dis- 
pute the point that the Income Tax 
Cede should be completely rewritten to 
cope with today’s realities. Yet due to 
the complexities of the preject—both 
technical and political—Congress keeps 
postponing it. And no private organi- 
zation has had the skill, the interest, 
or the money to tackle it—until now. 
¢ How Effective—The chances that the 
government will accept the proposed 
new code as written are, of, course, 
practically zero. The chances that any 
rewrite at all will materialize at this 
session are uncertain. A complete re- 
write has been proposed several times 


over the past 10 years, but nothing has 
been done about it. About the best that 
can be said for the idea this time is that 
the change in control of Congress, plus 
the emphasis on taxes in the GOP 
election campaign, make the possibil- 
ities look higher 

But whether or not there’s a rewrite, 
the institute’s monumental job is cer- 
tain to have a strong, and beneficial, 
effect on U.S. tax laws over the next 
few years. That's largely because of 
the very high regard in which the in- 
stitute is held, both by the entire le- 
gal profession and by the government 
itself. 

In fact, the institute’s tax project was 
started, at least partly, because of sug- 
gestions by high government tax ofh- 
cials. Its goals and procedure were dis- 
cussed both with the Treasury and with 
the congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. The fact 
that these groups gave the project at 
least tacit approval was a factor in the 
Falk Foundation’s decision to finance 
it. Early drafts of the institute’s work 
have been constantly submitted to both 
groups, and at least some of its ideas 
have already been written into the tax 
law. 


The Rewriters 


The American Law Institute, which 
was set up in 1923, is an independent 
organization of some 1,500 top U.S. 
law practitioners, law teachers, and 
judges. It is in no sense a_ pressure 
group, but rather a nonpartisan organ- 
ization dedicated to objective research 
in the field of law. As such, it is com- 
pletely tax exempt—which no pressure 
group can be, legally 

Its original charter stated that its 
primary purpose was “to promote the 
“yn ition and simplification of the 
law and .. . to secure the better ad- 
ministration of justice ... 
¢ Hodge-Podge—There are 49 separate 
systems of courts in the United States: 
the federal courts and those of each of 
the 48 states. This has led to a tre- 
mendous tangle of complications and 
contradictions. The first job the insti- 
tute set itself was to try to straighten 
things out by a process of condensation 
and restatement 

The idea has been to produce a 
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3-DIMENSION 
Metallurgical Service 











TOUGH 
STEEL... 


the right 


Ever watch a motor grader cut a roadside 
ditch? Or open a sideroad right-of-way? 
There is plenty of shock and strain on 
the axles and steering arms of this Adams 
Motor Grader . .. and usually from heavy- 
handed, heavy-footed operators. 


The right Republic Alloy Steel Bars were 
decided on jointly by the metallurgist at 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Company working with 
Republic’s exclusive 3-Dimension Metal- 
lurgical Service. The results include fewer 
rejected parts within the plant, longer 
life with fewer field failures, and fewer 
customer complaints. 


The Adams metallurgist talked over his 
requirements with a Republic Field 


The dri i the 
rive axle of 


eo 
REPUBLIC STEEL -—~ = 32iG% 


Metallurgist. Then the Republic field 
man discussed the problem with two 
other members of the Republic team . . . 
a Republic Mill Metallurgist and a 
Republic Laboratory Metallurgist. The 
alloy selection and the heat-treat pro- 
cedures they i on were put into 
production by Adams. 


Perhaps you and your engineers face 
problems of selecting the right alloy to 
do a certain job best. Or problems of how 
to shift smoothly to alternate alloy grades. 
We'll be glad to arrange for a Republic 
Field Metallurgist to put Republic's 
exclusive 3-Dimension Metallurgical 
Service to work for your company. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


ALLOY STEELS 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig tren, Belts and Nuts, Tubing 
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Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours and money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-built, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write us or consult 
the “yellow pages” (under “Casters” 
or ‘Trucks-Industrial’’) for the COLSON 


office near you. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog— 
“Colson Casters” 
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“ .. business laws today dif- 
fer substantially from state 
to state...” 

UNTANGLING starts on p. 164 


single volume, or set of volumes, in 
each field of law, which would tell 
judges and lawyers what the law was. 

¢ Selling Job—The institute realized at 
the start that it could do a wonderful 
academic job and still miss the mark 
completely if its restatements weren't 
generally accepted by the courts in de- 
ciding cases before them. It hasn't 
missed. Up to last Apr. 1, the various 
restatements had been cited as prece- 
dent by appellate courts alone in more 
than 20,000 cases, in all 48 states and 
in the federal appellate courts. 

The institute’s Restatement of the 
Law of Torts, alone, had been cited 
5,400 times—and this four-volume work 
wasn’t finished until 1939. “To the 
extent that past cases are in conflict 
with . . . the Restatement of Torts,” 
said the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
in one decision, “they are no longer 
authority.” 
¢ Model Laws—Uncertainties and com- 
plexities of common law aren’t the only 
problems. The statutes themselves are 
often a source of trouble. So the insti- 
tute has set itself a second job—to pre- 
pare “model laws,” which are simply 
drafts of proposed new statutes. 

First of these was a model Code of 
Criminal Procedure, which the institute 
started to work on in 1925 and com- 
pleted in 1930. One state, Arizona, has 
adopted this code in its entirety; four 
other states have included a substantial 
portion of the model code in their laws. 
In addition, the code served as an im- 
portant point of departure in the draft- 
ing of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

Another, and far more important, job 
in this field was started in 1945, is now 
just about finished. The laws that gov- 
crn ordinary business transactions today 
differ substantially from state to state. 
This complicates matters for companies 
that do business in more than one state. 

The proposed Uniform Commercial 
Code, which will probably be submitted 
to the next regular sessions of the state 
legislatures, tries to solve the problem. 
It’s a single set of business laws for all 
states, written in language that the aver- 
age businessman can understand. 


ll. Tax Rewrite 


The tax project was a natural out- 
growth of this series of “model” laws. 
But it differs from them in that it 
doesn’t attempt to come up with a fully 
developed “‘model income tax.” To do 
that, it would have had to go into such 


problems as tax rates, exemptions, tax- 
exemption of securities, proper deple- 
tion and depreciation allowances, and so 
forth. Such problems, the institute felt, 
are in the fields of fiscal or political 
policy—hence outside its sphere 

So the job the institute is trying to do 
is a complete technical revision. That 
involves three principal aims: (1) to re- 
write and improve outdated, unclear, or 
inadequate technical provisions of the 
code; (2) to incorporate in the code the 
case law that has developed in areas the 
code itself doesn’t ver; and (3) to 
change the present law in areas where it 
is self-contradicto1 leaves 
loopholes, or where the amount of rev- 
enue raised isn't th the trouble it 
causes the taxpayer OF the government. 
¢ The Men—Th« titute’s tax project 
is under the direct of a nine-man 
committee, made up of seven promi- 
nent tax attorneys, plus the president 
and the director of the institute, ex 
officio. In addition, there is a 50-man 
tax advisory group, made up of tax at- 
torneys from all over the country, which 
has been meeting on vear to pass on 
the project’s work 

The actual day-to-day work of the 
project is directed by two professors of 
tax law: Stanley S. Surrev, of Harvard 
Law School, who for several years 
Tax Legislative Counsel to the U.S 
Treasury Dept.; and William C. War 
ren, who has just been appointed Acting 
Dean of Columbia Law School. 
e The Job—The tentative draft of the 
tax project’s results fills two fat volumes, 
totaling almost 1,000 pages 

Of course, not every clause represents 
a change. Many are taken directly from 
the existing code, although often the 
wording has been simplified. The 
changes that hav made fall nat 
urally into three g codification of 
existing judicial law (including recon- 
ciliation in cases there is conflict 
or inconsistency xisting law); sug- 
gested basic, substantive changes in the 
present code; an¢ ggested minor al- 
terations in the p t code. 


where it 


Ill. Codification 


The area that wil 
most important 
major part of tl 


make perhaps the 
ntribution, if any 
proposed code is 
adopted, is the codification of case law. 
¢ Partnerships—One of the biggest de- 
ficiencies in the present code is that it 
doesn’t deal adequately with the ques- 
tion of taxation of partnerships. While 
corporations are fully covered by spe- 
cific provisions, there are only a few 
provisions that cove: partnerships spe- 
cifically. Many areas are now covered 
only “by a few decisions and much spec- 
ulation.” Yet most tax lawyers now 
realize that partnerships present far 
more difficulties than corporations. 
The proposed code devotes an en- 
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Sales keep climbing in the Chemical Process Industries . . . 

for equipment makers, constructors and producers of material’ . .. 
for transportation, power and all kinds of services. 

It’s an enterprising, idea-receptive field 

where more money is earmarked for capital spending 

than by any other division of industry. 

And in this market of opportunity, 

bold-visioned executives consult CHEMICAL WEEK 

to gain business acumen that pays off in profits. 

In the process industries .. . it’s management’s own magazine 


Crisp, appraising and impartial in content, CHEMICAL WEEK 
traces the intricate fact-patterns behind the news 

and probes the full range of problems 

confronting chemical businessmen. 

That’s why its subscribers include 

more executives and more new readers 

than any other publication in the field. 

And with ad pages doubled in 1952, 

wise advertisers endorse CHEMICAL WEEK 

for taking their product message to the market place .., 
to sell process management men and to keep them sold, 
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NCREASED DOLLAR VOLUME and high operating costs 
coupled with slower collections, high cost inventory, high and 
accelerated tax obligations, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for more and more companies. You cannot take discounts, meet 
rising payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises. Operating a business today requires more cash. 
With the Commerciat Crepir Pian you can increase your cash 
working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 days. No securities 
to sell, no new partners. No interference with ownership or profits. 
No preliminary fees...our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over Hatr a BILLION 
Dotiars of Commerciat Crepir cash annually for working capital 
purposes. If you need more cash than you can get from usual sources 
now ... or if you want to be sure of more cash . . . periodically or 
continuously... for future needs, write or wire the nearest ComMER- 
cia, Crepir Corporation office listed below. Just say, “Send me 
information about the plan offered in Business Week.” 
BALTIMORE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. CHICAGO 6: 222 W. 
Adams St. LOS ANGELES 14: 724 S. Spring St. NEW YORK 
17: 100 E. 42nd St. SAN FRANCISCO 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDiIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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tire “part” specifically to taxation of 
partnerships and partners. 

e Aggregate or Entity?—One big ques- 
tion is whether a partnership should be 
treated simply as an aggregate of indi- 
viduals or as an entity, similar to a 
corporation. Present law is highly in- 
consistent. 

By and large, it almost completcly 
ignores the fact that the term “part- 
nership” includes a vast range of di- 
verse businesses, which should not 
necessarily all be subject to the same set 
of rules. So the proposed code sets up 
two sets of rules. One, which it calls 
the standard rules, considers a part- 
nership to be an aggregate of indi- 
viduals; it is particularly suited to small 
partnerships. The other, called the 
elective rules (because a paftnership 
must specifically elect to be treated 
under them), considers a partnership to 
be an entity; it is particularly suited to 
companies with a large number of part- 
ners, in such fields as investment bank- 
ing, stock brokerage, accounting, law. 

The greatest legal problems in taxa- 
tion of partnerships under the present 
law have cropped up in the areas of 
contributed property, current distribu- 
tions of property, the retirement of a 
partner, and the transfer of a partner- 
ship interest. All four of these are 
treated extensively and specifically in 
the proposed code, under both sets of 
rules, 

e Wide Range—Other examples of 
codification of existing case law include: 

e Complete revamping of the law 
dealing with corporate reorganization. 
In this area, existing law is very con- 
fused. ‘The proposed revision spells it 
out in detail. 

e The tax treatment of cancella- 
tion of indebtedness now rests almost 
entirely on case law, which is often un- 
clear or even contradictory. The pro- 
posed code covers this complicated area 
specifically. 


IV. Basic Changes 


Many of the substantive changes rec- 
ommended in the proposed code are of 
particular interest to businessmen. For 
instance: 

e Fiscal Years—Many businesses, par- 
ticularly large retailers, find it conveni- 
ent to use an accounting period that 
ends on a weekend. This means their 
accounting period will contain 52 or 53 
weeks, and won’t generally end on the 
last day of a month. The present code 
requires, however, that a taxable year 
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end on the last day of a calendar month. 
The proposed code specifically allows 
52- or 53-week years for tax purposes. 

e Earnings—Section 102 of the present 
code levies an additional tax on corpo- 
rations that pile up earnings beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. The 
purpose of this section is to prevent cor- 
poration owners from avoiding income 
taxes by accumulating ae in a cor- 
poration rather than paying them out as 
dividends. This obviously is intended to 
apply primarily to small, closely held 
corporations. But it may persuade di- 
rectors of big, publicly held corporations 
to pay out more in dividends than is 
prudent, for fear either of government 
action or of stockholder suits for more 
liberal dividend treatment. The pro- 
posed code specifically exempts from 
this section corporations that are not of 
limited ownership. 

But this raises another question: 
What constitutes limited ownership? 
The answer has never been spelled out, 
either in the code or in case law. The 
proposed code gives a specific definition: 
A corporation is of limited ownership if 
either (1) a single stockholder owns 
more than 10% of the stock, or (2) any 
10 stockholders own more than 50%. 
This definition carries through to other 
sections of the code where distinction 
between closely held and other corpo- 
rations is important. 

e Accounting—Many rules in the pres- 
ent code that relate to accounting pro- 
cedures are hopelessly out of step with 
today’s accepted accounting practices. 
In these areas, the proposed code tries 
to bring the tax law into line with 
sound accounting principles. For in- 
stance, when a taxpayer receives a lump- 
sum payment for goods or services that 
he is to furnish over a period of several 
years following the payment, the pres- 
ent tax law requires him to report the 
entire sum as income in the year it is 
received. The proposed code would al- 
low him to spread the income over the 
years in which he actually earns it. 

¢ Capital Gains—The proposed code 
makes important changes, too, in the 
capital gains rules: 

(1) The six-month holding period is 
eliminated, and all capital gains and 
losses are treated as long-term. (This is 
the only place where the proposed code 
may be straying into the field of fiscal 
policy.) 

(2) Capital losses of individuals are 
made fully deductible from income, in- 
stead of only to the extent of $1,000 as 
at present (with a 26% limit, similar 
to that on capital gains). 
¢ Annuities—On taxation of annuity 
income, the present code includes in 
taxable income an annual amount equal 
to 3% of the principal amount paid 
for the annuity contract. The theory 
was that, over the life of the annuity, 
the annuitant should be allowed to re- 
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If all the oil in the world would dry up, a $2,600 automobile 
wouldn’t be worth a thin dime. Millions of dollars invested in 
automobile and truck factories would be lost. The steel industry 
would lose one of its largest customers. The world’s business 
would practically come to a standstill. 


No one expects oil to dry up. In fact, no one seriously feels- 
that the world will run out of oil. The public doesn’t worry 
about this because the public knows that the problem of oil 
supply is in the competent hands of oil men. Explorers and 
drillers for oil gamble millions of dollars every year in search 
for new oil fields. As long as there is a slim chance of finding 
oil, these men will continue to take the risk to assure America 
that we will always have the oil we need to keep the machinery 
of commerce in action. 


Last year SUNRAY invested $30,000,000 in the search for oil. 
In addition to adding to its reserves, SUNRAY produced 26 mil- 
lion barrels of crude, refined 13,500,000 barrels of oil in its own 
refineries, paid the stockholders of 
SUNRAY $13,000,000 in dividends, 
and at the same time increased its 
assets to more than $276 million. 
These assets will be utilized to 
further progress—for America’s 
progress and SUNRAY’S progress 
go hand in hand. : 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG e TULSA OKLA 
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Assistant Superi dent — For M g 
Division with unusual and difficult operations, 
selling only to other manufacturing industries. 
Will evenutally be responsible for tool room 
production and maintenance machine shops, 
screw machine, furnace induction, spot welding, 
fabrication and assembly departments. A degree 
in Mechanical Engineering is preferable. Should 
have the ability to design and lay out tools for 
the fabrication of refractory and non-ferrous 
metals. Must be a good administrator and have 
a high potential fer advancement. Age, 40-50; 
salary, excellent, commensurate with ability, 
training and experience. Box 6235. 


=== Positions Wanted 
Ambitious young man, M.A., market research, 


industrial development; presently doing indus- 
trial research for U.S. government. Fluent 
knowledge German, French, seeks position with 
future, Box 6219. 





4, ol, 








Engineer, registered, civil graduate, young. 
Eight years rounded experience building con- 
struction. Experienced contact work in con- 
struction field. Box 6268, 


Need a public relations with record of 
accomplishment? Experienced trade association 
work; community and industrial relations; 
Chamber of Commerce management. Journal- 
ism degree. Trained publicist, idea man, admin- 
istrator. Age 28. Location secondary to job. No 
extensive travel. Resume, Photograph, article 
reprints on request. Box 6265. 


Top * : tive experi din 
motive, food, petroleum, agriculturial, high- 
ways, and buildings. Knows Spanish, Russian, 
Serbian. Box 6266. 











== —=Selling Opportunities Wanted: 


New Products to manufacture on electro mechan- 
ical laboratory and model shop with experi- 
enced engineers located central east coast, is 
available to design electrical equipment and to 
set up manufacturing methods. Box 6165. 





Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our Design 
staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 
X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chemi- 
cal, a eae ae ag Clorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing; 
Phone or write for complete information on 
our services, 13931 akland Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Collators—fasily, quickly gather sales 


bulletins, price lists, catalog sheets, etc., in 
2 to 16-page sets. Sayes 40% to 70% over cost 
of hand collating. Many sizes. portable and 
floor models. For free folder 112 and collating 
analysis sheet, write Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Executive Airplane for sale: Two-motored Beech- 
craft executive type airplane with cruising 
speed of 200 miles per hour. Condition above 
average and priced about half cost of new 
plane. Owner does not have need for two planes 
of this type. Ready for immediate service. Op- 
erational costs gladly furnished upon request. 
Paul J. Rennard, Chief Pilot, Joy Manufactur- 
ing Company, Franklin, Pa. Phone 657-X. 











For Sale or Rent ——————— 





Detroit Mfg. Agent calli on industrial ac- 
counts, mill supply, automotive jobbers, desires 
additional line. Det. & Mich. area. Box 6216, 
Do you need representation in Dallas, the market 
center of the southwest? Manufacturer's agent 
with Engineering know-how can take on addi- 
tional line. Texas Eng. Co., Box 441, Dalla 
Texas, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Florida Beckons Busy Executives. The 

to Florida for corporation conferences, and va- 
cations for executives and key personnel. Your 
company can profit from both. Let our experi- 
ence guide you in purchasing suitable property 
for this dual purpose. Al Walthers, Realtor, 
4401 Lauderdale-by-the-Sea, Florida, 

Need @ market survey abroad? T hh down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hil) Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 
36, New York 





Mr. C tor: Do you have power at thot new 
jobsite? We will rent or sell portable gasoline, 
or diesel units 1 to 200 KW. Write for our lists. 
Midwest Utilities 1270 
Augusta Bivd., Cable 
MIDCORP. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘ory of 10,000 U. S. Farm Coopera- 
tives. Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet L i 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment. Better employee relations. 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 
Unlimited mileage. 


Equip. Corp., 
Illinois. 


Power 
Chicago 22, 








i TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rhehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3621 
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cover, tax-free, approximately the 
amount he had paid for it—but that all 
interest credited to him, both before 
and after the annuity payments started, 
should be taxed. That was fine in the 
days when 6% interest was common; 
at a 6% interest rate, the annuitant 
would just about recover his principal 
by the time he reached his average life 
expectancy. But where can you find an 
insurance company that pays 6% today? 
This means that most annuitants to- 
day die before they recover their initial 
cost. So the proposed code computes 
the taxable and nontaxable po-tions of 
an annuity on the basis of the life ex- 
pectancy of the annuitant at the time 
payments begin. 


V. Alterations 


The third type of change in the pro- 
posed code is made up of procedural 
improvements in and rearrangement of 
the present code. 

e Expense Account—Today, for in- 
stance, an employee who gets an ex- 
pense allowance from his boss is re- 
quired to include the amount of the 
allowance as income, and then to give 
the details of all expenses under that 
allowance, as deductions. Few people 
know about this requirement. The pro- 
posed code, recognizing that fact, drops 
the requirement—except in cases where 
the employee doesn’t have to submit an 
itemized account of his expenses to his 
employer. 

e Condensing—The present tax code 
provides a different tax base for the 
normal tax and for the surtax, both for 
individuals and for corporations. This 
distinction today is almost completely 
meaningless, and the proposed code 
eliminates it. 

e Expanding—Under Section 23 of the 
present code, allow able deductions from 
gross income for individuals and for 
corporations are all jumbled together. 
The proposed code lists individual and 
corporate deductions in separate sec- 
tions, which makes the rules much 
easier both to understand and to apply. 
The deduction lists are also expanded, 
to give considerably more specific detail. 
e Payments—The present code refuses 
a deduction to a corporation for “un- 
reasonable compensation” to any em- 
ployee. The original intent of this was 
to prevent deductions for quasi-dividend 
payments to stockholders or their rela- 
tives. But it can be—and has been— 
applied to nonstockholder, nonrelative 
employees where BIR thought the com- 
pensation too high, even though the 
corporation insisted that there was a 
valid business reason for the size of the 
paycheck. The proposed code elimi- 
nates the “unreasonable compensation” 
clause, but specifically forbids a deduc- 
tion for compensation “to the extent 
that it is a dividend disbursement.” 
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THE TREND 


“Trade, Not Aid” 


The United States has reached a turing point in its 
economic relations with the rest of the democratic 
world, especially with Western Europe. For seven years 
we have propped up our foreign trade, and, indeed, the 
whole of world trade, with a series of foreign aid pro- 
grams that have cost the American people close to $40- 
billion. But during the past year, it has become 
abundantly clear that economic aid is no longer the 
right kind of cement to bind the free world together. 
That's why you hear the slogan “Trade, Not Aid” used 
more and more frequently on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Throughout the Marshall Plan period, economic aid 
undoubtedly served a useful purpose in Western Europe. 
It prevented a disastrous collapse of living standards, 
and it gave the Western European nations a chance 
to get their productive plant back into action. 

Economic aid to Europe also proved beneficial to 
the U.S. economy. On this point, Harry A. Bullis, 
General Mills board chairman, told the NAM last week: 
“It is a peculiar fact that the U. S., which has poured out 
aid in such large amounts, has not been weakened thereby. 
If anything, we have become stronger.” 


Becoming a Handicap 


But the situation we face today is not far short of 
intolerable. There’s hardly a sober economist or govern- 
ment official on either side of the Atlantic who doesn’t 
feel that economic aid has become more of a handicap 
than a help to Western Europe. It tends to shelter 
that area from the kind of economic pressures needed 
to make it more efficient. What's more, our foreign aid 
program seems to be creating more ill will than good 
will abroad. Anti-American feeling has been growing 
among such close allies as Britain and France. 

Looking at these unpalatable facts, it might be only 
natural if Americans said something like this: Let 
Western Europe earn its own living, stand on its own 
feet. We will continue to supply the military equip- 
ment needed to build Western Europe’s defense, but 
we won't provide any more economic cushions. 

Unfortunately, the problem isn’t so simple as that. 
If the United States were to follow this course, without 
substituting anything for aid, two things would inevitably 
happen: On the one hand, U.S. exports would fall, 
perhaps drastically. On the other, our principal allies 
would quickly run into serious economic difficulties. 

Fortunately, there are many men within the ranks 
of American business who realize the true nature of our 
problem. They are looking for an answer that will fit 
both the economic and political needs of the situations. 

You can see this in the recent statements of several 
important American business organizations—the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, the U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
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of Commerce. The chief burden of these statements is 
this; The U.S. must somehow increase its imports. 

The International Relations Committee of the NAM 
put it this way: “If we are to terminate aid, the way 
must be found to improve the access of foreign pro- 
ducers to American markets.” 

The Detroit Board of Commerce goes much further, 
practically all the way to free trade. It wants a new tariff 
law that will lead eventually “to the elimination of all 
tariff barriers.” The Detroit group wants three things 
in the meantime: (1) passage of the 1951 Customs 
Simplification Act; (2) removal of U.S. quota restric- 
tions like the “Cheese Amendment”; and (3) scrapping 
of “Buy American” legislation. 

These views are by no means shared in many sections 
of American industry, as BUSINESS WEEK learned this week 
from its survey of business sentiment on the tariff ques- 
tion (page 136). There is no reason to believe, either, that 
the new Congress will take kindly to such views. 


What to Do? 


So, if the Eisenhower administration should decide 
to push for lower tariffs, you can be sure it will face a 
tough fight. However, during 1953 there’s no way the 
new administration, any more than the nation, can es- 
cape a decision, and possibly an historic one, on the 
tariff question if only because the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, on which our present tariff policy is 
based, comes up for renewal next June 

There’s no doubt about the importance of the de- 
cision we face. But as we come up to it, it’s necessary 
to remember one thing. Lower U. S. tariffs, even their 
elimination, wouldn’t suddenly solve all our problems 
in the foreign trade field. True, drastic cuts in our tariffs 
on European manufactured goods would make it easier 
for that area to solve its dollar problem. But before 
there can be any chance of stable balance in our trade 
with Western Europe, we will also have to tackle on 
the one hand the problem of currency. convertibility 
and on the other the problem of developing resources 
in the backward areas of the world 

Even then, we may find that it will be impossible for 
the United States and Western Europe to live by the 
same economic rules. Among the keenest students of 
the current international economic scene, there’s a 
growing feeling that a basic disequilibrium exists be- 
tween the economies of the United States and Western 
Europe. As these students see it, the imbalance is not 
simply a product of World War II, or even of the two 
wars. It goes back to the late 19th century when the 
United States, with its vast resources, began to build the 
manufacturing supremacy that it now holds. 

If this is a correct view of our problem, we can expect 
to be seeking solutions to it for many years ahead. 
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This mated pair of 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
is precisely 
engineered for long 
service life in 


helicopters. 
Teamwork like th 


speeds the day 


The steel-caged testing equipment shown above represents one of 
the stages in the development of a standard ball bearing for the 
rotor cyclic pitch control mechanism of helicopters. It’s located 
in the bearing research laboratory of Fafnir. 7 7 7 In taking over 
the development of this vital bearing, Fafnir saved time for 
aeronautical engineers. Thus Fafnir enabled these specialists to 
concentrate on other phases of helicopter design and 
construction. This is another indication of the Fafnir “attitude 
and aptitude” available to help you solve bearing problems. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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screws and terminals stay tight... 
wiring and servicing is easier! 


Modern, quick-acting electric motor starters put fastenings to an un- 
usually severe test. Not only does each starter operate many thousands 
a of times but it must be assembled for easy 
installation and servicing. The three-piece Sems 
terminal unit shown at right (lower) was devel- 
oped by Shakeproof fastening specialists work- 


ing closely with General Electric engineers to 

solve both problems. This terminal stays per- t 

manently tight and simplifies wiring greatly ; 

” ieee ede because it need not be removed when connec- 
to Sems terminal unit tions are made. 

To all manufactu shakeproof fastening specialists will gladly assist ; 

& 


vour design er ’ the development of better fastening methods. 


SHAKEPROOF ¢ 


“Yas fening Headgua fers” " 


DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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